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SIR   JOHN    EVERETT   MILLAIS 


CHArriiR  XIII. 

1867  1872 

Transition  in  Art     "  Rosalind  and  Cclia"'-    "Jcphthah"—  "Sleeping"  and  "Waking' 

^^The  i'aiis  Kxhibition     Holman  Hunt's  *' Liberal  Whip"— Frith  and  Millais 

go  to    Paris-  X'isit    to    Rosa    IJonheiw     "The    Boyhood   of   Raleigh" — "The 

'  Flood"    Millais  goes  deer-stalking-   Illness  of  his  father—  His  death — Sport  in 

the  North— "Ihe  Knight  Errant" — Millais  goes  to  Loch  More — A  cow  who 

"eats  salmon     "Chill  October"     Death  of  Charles  Dickens — Millais  draws  him 

after   death     Dr.    Anderson-  "  \'ictory,    U    Lord!" — Dr.  (irotc — The  Artists' 

Benevolent  Fund  —/ 1 6,000  collected  at  the  fust  dinner — "Hearts  are  Trumps" 

;-  Portrait  of  .Mrs.  Bischoffshcim — Its  reception  in    i'aris  and  Munich — Mrs. 

.   Heugh   -Autumn   holidays     Death   of   Sir    Edwin    Landseer — Ar    illustrated 

letter — Mr.  Thomas   Hills— Millais  on   Landseer  and  his  critics-  He  finishes 

'landseer's  uncompleted  pictures  — Anecdotes  of  Landseer. 

T\{\\  year  1867  witnessed  another  of  the  great  transitions 
in  the  period  of  Millais'  Art  life.  As  "The  Vale  of 
Rest  '  proclaimed  his  emancipation  from  the  excessive  detail 
of  Pre-Raphaelite  expression,  so  the  two  works  ''  Rosalind 
and  Celia"  and  "Jephthah,"  painted  this  year,  showed  a 
further  development-one  mijj;ht  almost  say  a  new  departure 
— -in  the  style  anel  character  of  his  work,  marked  as  it  was  now 
by  a  greater  breadth  of  treatment,  while  exhibiting  the  same 
careful  attention  as  before  to  every  accessory  and  detail. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  earlier  years,  he  struck  out  a  line 
for  himself,  and  regardless  of  all  outside  opinions  and  in- 
fluences, sought  to  paint  exactly  what  he  himself  saw  in 
Nature,  omitting  no  detail,  and  taking  Truth  alone  as  his 
master  ;  and  we  know  how  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 
But  "he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last."  The  work  of  those 
early  days  was  but  the  prelude  to  achievements  that  have 
since  made  his  name  famous  in  the  realms  of  Art.  They 
were  simply  years  of  self-education,  of  hardship  and  drudgery, 
11. — I 
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in  which  the  founcUition  of  his  future  success  was  laid.  In 
his  own  wortls,  they  "tauuht  him  evcrvthin<>."  And  many  a 
time  have  I  heard  him  sav  to  Noimi'-  artists,  who  thought  to 
escape  a  yrind  like  this  bv  stiidvin!*"  in  Paris  the  methods  of 
the  impressionist  school,  "Ah!  you  want  to  run  before  you 
ha\e  learnt  to  walk.  You  will  never  ''et  on  unless  vou  ''o 
through  the  mill  as  1  did,  and  as  e\ery  successful  artist  has 
had  to  do." 

hLven  in  pictures  that  mysterious  influence  called  I^'ashion 
makes  itself  felt  at  times.  Impressionism  was  now  the 
latest  fancy,  and  as  interpreted  by  such  men  as  Millet,  Corot, 
and  Whistler,  Fashion  was  justified  of  her  children  ;  but  to 
youno"  liritish  artists  the  wave  of  impressionism  that  passed 
over  Art  circles  a  few  years  a<;"o  probably  did  more  harm  than 
^^■ood,  the  apparent  ease  and  simi)licity  of  the  works  erhibitetl 
betravini^  no  sion  of  the  arduous  toil  bv  which  the  artists  had 
attained  their  skill.  Had  any  of  them  been  questioned  on 
this  point,  he  would  doubdess  have  L>iven  much  the  same 
answer  that  my  father  did,  and  so  perhaps  have  saved  his 
art  from  the  desecration  of  .  lere  hazes  of  i:)aint  by  men  who 
do  not  even  know  how  to  draw.  The  public  are  be_i>inninL; 
to  find  this  out  now-  to  distinguish  between  (genuine  Art  and 
imbecile  trash  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  under  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  our  numerous  Art  oalleries  and  exhibitions 
even  the  most  ignorant  amon<^st  us  will  in  time  come  to  a 
better  understandini>"  of  what  is  meant  bv  Art. 

In  "  Rosalind  and  Celia"  two  or  three  broad  streaks  of  the 
lirush  express  exactly  a  fallen  leaf  which  a  few  years  before 
would  have  been  hiohly  worked  up  ;  and  both  here  and  in 
other  works  of  the  period  a  distinct  change  is  observable 
in  the  artist's  methods — in  flesh-painting  no  less  than  in  the 
treatment  of  costume  and  landscape.  And  yet  nothing  was 
lost  ;  the  quality  of  the  work  remained  unchanged  ;  it  was 
simply  produced  now  with  a  freedom  of  touch  that  proclaimec 
the  maturity  of  the  artists  power. 

Millais  had  great  difficulty  with  the  figure  and  pose  of  Celia 
He  painted  it  originally  from  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Stibbard 
who  had  so  often  sat  to  him  before  ;  but  for  a  long  time  hd 
struggled  in  vain  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired.  Again  and 
again  he  painted  the  figure  out,  and  it  was  only  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  picture  was  about  to  leave  his  hands,  that 
he  succeeded  in  his  object,  taking  for  his  model  a  pretty,] 
dark  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  Lord  Rothschild's  clerks. 
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" JKFHTHAH'S    DAUCJHTKR  " 


I'Or    Rosaliiul,    Mrs.    Madlcy    (a   {jrofcssional    iiiock'!)   sat. 
whilst   an   actor   took    the   j)art   of   'I'ouchstoiu;  ;    and   for   a 


hac 


k-'rouiid  the  artist  resorted  to  Kiiole    I'ark.  near  Seve 


n- 


oaks.  where  he  j)aiiited  it  in  the  month  of  June. 

\'erv  interesting    is  it   to  notice  the  careful   studv  of  ex- 

ression   in    the   three    .Shakespearian    characters.       I'here   is 

kosalinii  full  of  alert  vigilance  while  enterinin'  into  the  spirit 


|)t  the  part  she   is  playini;" ;  but  poor,  tn'ed  Lena,  who  rests 
Ivvearily  beside  her.  betrays  no  interest  in  the  escapade  which 

Is  beNond   her  streniitli.       Touchstone   is   not   tired.  l)ut  only 

[;luin  and  bored,  ad  he  certainly  looks  it. 

The  lines  chosen  from  As  }oi/  fJhc  1 1  (Act  11.  Scene  iv.) 

run  thus  : 

Rosaiind. — Oli,  Ju[)itL-r  I  how  weary  are  my  spirits  ! 

'J'oiic/istoiie. — I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary. 

Rosalind.  —  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  mans  ap])arel, 
and  to  cry  like  a  woman  :  but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as 
doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  ])etticoat  ;  therefore 
courage,  good  Aliena  ! 

Ci'lia. — ^I  pray  you  bear  with  me  ;  I  can  go  no  further. 

Good  as  is  the  ent^ravinj^'  of  this  work,  it  skives,  of  course, 
lo  idea  of  the  maunificent  colourin!>"  of  the  oritnnal.      This 
Is  a  L^reat  loss,  as  "  Rosalind  and  Celia  "  is  a  t^rand  e.Kample 
)f  the  artist's  skill    in    harmonising-   the   rich   colour  of  the 
iostumes  with  the  softer  tints  of  the  sunlit  beech  forest. 

The  picture  was  sold  for  a  sum  far  below  its  value  ;   but, 

Is  usual,  the  value  advanced  with  every  change  of  hands. 

t    is    now    in    the    possession    of    a    ''entleman    bv    whom 

is  iully  appreciated — Mr.   James    Himten  of    Dunalastair. 

ianoino-  at   the   end   of  the   dinini^-room,  in   which  are  no 

j>ther  })ictures,   it  looks  out   upon   snow-capped   Schehallion 

Ind  the  valley  of  the  Tummel — one  of  the  happiest  reunions 

have  ever  seen  of  Nature  and  Art. 

"Jephthah,"  another  picture  of  this  year,  is  in  many 
respects  cjuite  as  fine  a  work  as  "  Rosalind  and  Celia." 
Biouoh  perhaps  the  subject  itself  is  not  cjuite  so  attractive, 
.olonel  C,  Lindsay  sat  for  the  jirincipal  fissure.  He  was  a 
|)articularly  handsome  man,  with  beautiful,  deep-set,  grey 
feyes,  like  those  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Granby.  The  lovely 
lirl  walking  awav  with  her  arm  round  her  sister's  waist  was  a 
fliss  Ward,  and  the  two  other  figures  were  models.  This 
jicture  (exhibited  in  1867)  was  the  first  of  Millais'  works  that 
lommanded  a  very  large  price,  showing  an  immediate  ap- 
preciation by  the  public  of  his  later  acquisition  of  power.    Mr. 
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Mc'luU'l,  of  Manlcy  1  lall.  hiHainc  the  ovviu-r,  and  on  the  sale  of 
his  j)ictiir(;s  it  passed  once  nior(.'  to  dealers,  tinally  cominj^'  into 
the  j)ossession  of  the  present  owner.  Lonl  Arnistronj^'. 

This  was  one  of  Nlillais'  most  archious  years.  AuLjust 
came  the  time  for  liim  to  put  away  his  paints  and  lly  to 
llie  hills  for  sport  and  relaxation  but  still  hi;  stuck  to  his 
work,  partly  for  the  love  of  it,  ami  still  more,  perhaps, 
because  of  an  accident  that  prevented  his  vvalkinj^^  about. 

His  life  at  the  time  is  described  in  the  folhnvin^"  letters 
to  my  mother,  who  was  then  stayint^-.  with  the  children,  at 
St.  Andrews,  in  Fife  : — 

"  I  have  been  workin'>-  hard  all  dav  (indeed  I  can  dn 
nothing"  else,  as  I  am  (|uite  lame),  and  two  days  more  will 
tinish  the  'Sleeping';  but  '  Kosalintl'  j^oes  on  slowly,  and 
I  don't  see  an  end  to  it.  ...  I  must  trv  and  do  two  illus 
trations  this  month,  and  a  drawing"  for  Macmillan  — '  Tom 
Hrown.'  IVIarochetti  called  this  afternoon,  and  is  to  tak( 
away  '  Leda  and  the  Swan'  to-morrow  to  cast.  He  will 
take  the  greatest  care  of  it,  and  1  shall  j^ive  directions  to  his 
man  to  put  a  plate  underneath,  to  make  it  work  better  on  tin 
pedestal. 

"  I  dine  to-morrow  with  l^Vith,  and  Tuesday  with  Mason 
the  artist.  I  wofl-«d  from  half-past  ten  till  nearly  seven. 
without  any  rest,  anc  shall  do  the  like  till  all  is  done,  as  I 
detest  a  moment  lost.  ...  I  have  finished  'The  Minuet, 
and  part  of  'Sleeping;,'  [water-colour  copies]  to  the  utmost, 
almost  like  Meissonnier,  and  (with  another  two  days  to  eachi 
1  could  make  them  (pii'/c  as  finished.  They  are  certainly  the 
best-payini;-  thins^s  1  do,  as  1  consider  I  am  makini>'  a  hundreii 
a  day  whilst  workini(. 

"  I  am  quite  delit>hted  that  Albert  [  his  brother-in-law  Alberi 
Gray)  is  here.  He  is  a  very  companionable,  capital  fellow 
but  it  is,  of  course,  very  slow  for  him,  and  if  he  doesn't  hear 
from  his  friends  in  Paris  he  should  not  waste  his  holiday^ 
with  me. " 

"'AiiPusL  1867, — I  have  been  workinLi'  hard  all  dav  ai 
'  Rosalind,'  and  it  is  now  another  picture.  Alice's  head  I 
repainted,  as  I  found  it  was  not  in  the  right  place.  I  havt 
made  it  better—  at  least  I  like  it  better — and  painted  it  froir 
that  pretty  model  Mrs.  Madley,  who  called  when  Ford  [Si' 
Clare  Ford]  was  lunchino-  here.  The  head  of  '  Ro.salincI 
also  is  deficient,  but   I   don't  think  either  wants  much  n  nv 
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IlKMlone.  and  I  don't  know  when  1  shall  fmish  ;  which  is  not 
,so  much  to  he  deplored,  as  I  couldn't  shoot  if  I  had  the 
^opportunity,  for  my  foot  is  little  better.  ...  I  am  heartily 
'isick  of  work,  and  I  don't  care  a  hit  whether  I  get  shootini^ 
j*or  not;  for  I  know  that,  wherever  1  j^o,  it  will  be  more  than 
,^i  fortnight   before  I  can  walk  at  all.      if  I  go  to  l**owler's  I 
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SKETCH    FOU    'JEPHTHAH'S    DAUGHTER."      i86y 

mist  buy  a  new  rifle,  and  the  least  I  can  get  a  good  one  for 
.  /,40 — which  is  offered  to  me  Ijy  Halford  [Sir  Henry 
lalford],  who  is  not  able  to  shoot. 
"  The  exertion  of  painting  from  ten  till  seven  in  such  heat 
>  more  than  enough,  and  I  don't  pay  the  least  attention  to 
ny thing  else.  Even  if  I  should  be  able  to  get  away  the 
rst  week  in  September  (which  is  very  improbable)  1  should 
lot  go  to  St.  Andrews,  as  I  have  promised  Fowler  to  be 
litre  at  that  time.  I  can  get  the  little  pictures  done,  but 
Ik;  '  Rosalind '  has  a  good  month's  work  yet,  as  I  must  do 
he  drawing,  which  1  can't  do  properly  elsewhere." 
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At  this  liiiic  iill  his  IViciuls  were  nil  l«>  the  hills,  uhik-  lie 
was  still  slaxiii'''  away  at  his  easel  all  ti,i\  \n\\<r.  What  tini 
means  to  an  arileiil  sportsman  none  hiil  a  sj)orlsmaM  can 
o  me  it  looks  iir,.  omnioiils   like  a  month's  imprison 
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menl  with  hard  lahour.  Hut  |)eriiaps  I  had  Itelter  j^ive  his 
own  ideas  on  the  subject,  as  expressed  in  the  lollowinin  letter 
to  my  mother  : 

".///;'//>/  \  ()///.  iSOj.  My  models  ha\('  i^one  —  iU!ver.  I 
trust,  to  return  hut  1  have  an  immense^  deal  to  do.  Jusi 
about  halt-past  four  the  studio  is  at  its  hottest,  and  I  |L;cnerail\ 
<>i\('  \(»u  a  line  then,  as  I  can  do  nothiu'''  else,  ("harl(  s 
Buxton  has  asked  me  to  l*"ox  Warren,  but  I  will  not  k'avi 
mv  work.  Harcourt  is  <>()in''  there,  and  then  on  to  Scotland, 
lie  sent  me.  this  afternoon,  a  letter  from  I*"owler.  who  \s 
shoolin|4  at  another  place,  and  has  had  splendid  sj)ort-- 
ciLrhtN'  brace  so  the  «•  rouse  can't  be  bad  there.  Thev  ex- 
pect  me  at  Hraemore  the  lirst  week  in  September,  but  I  don't 
sec  a  chanc(!  ot   it.   .   .   . 

"  Ivast  nii^ht  I  dinetl  with  I  lodM-kinson.  and  went  afterwards 
to   Arthm'    Lc^wis'   and    played    billiards.      A    number  of   lii 
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Iriends  were  there,  and  he  seemed  m  excelk:nt  spn'its. 
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I'rinsep  is  in   town,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  the  cluo  isl 


nearly  ilesertcnl,  as   mdeeil  ever)    other  place   is.   in   spite  ot 

Parliament  still  sittin:^-. 

"  Lei_<;ht()n  has  j^one  to  (Ireece  and  Constantinople,  so  wcj 
[ly    expect    houris    and    kiosks    next    year    in    the    Royall 
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Mv  slucHo   is  in   a   woeful   state  of  dirt,  butl 


mil 


won  t  allow  It  to  be  ck-aned  as  lont;-  as  the  '  Sleepinj^'     a 
'Wakin'>'  are  there;  so  I  lock  mv  door  directiv  1  have  done  fori 
the  day,  and  never  open  it  till  I  come  down  in  the  mornint 


'An  okl  uentleman.    Lord    H 


called  with  a   ladv  (II 


suppose   his   daughter)    yesterday.      Me   wanted    to  see 


IIK', 


an 


d    evidentU'   his    reason    was    to  discover   whether    I    wasi 


paintino-  portraits,  as  he  uKjuirec 
and  I  told  him  on  no  account. 
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appears  a  criticism  of  my  pictures  in  Paris,  and  as  far  as 


can    make    ou 
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ey    are    really    favourable, 
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expeci 


1  shall  have  to  give  up  the  '  Rosalind,'  but  I  shall  see  better 
by  next  week.  However,  if  I  have  any  doubt  I  will  finisl: 
the  small  affairs  and  leave  at  once  ;  so  don't  be  surj)risecl  i: 
vou  suddenlv  hear  of  me.  It  is  more  than  I  can  endure, 
and  life  is  too  short  to  be  such  a  fool  as  I  am.  working  hen 
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^md  hating  every  touch.     The  picture,  in  the  bright  sunliL;ht, 
looks  Hke  a  rhinoceros  hide  !  " 

By  August  22nd,  however,  he  became  interested  in  "  Rosa- 
lind," as  appears  by  a  letter  of  that  date  in  which  he  says,  "It 
|s  a  thousand  pities  to  leave  the  *  Rosalind  '  as  it  is,  and  I  have 
lalf  a  mind  to  give  up  all  the  shooting.    I  am  really  getting  on 
splendidly  now,  but  it  is  terribly  hard  work  in  such  weather." 
liut  a  few  days  later  he  seems  to  have  got  into  a  muddle 
In  the  ]}ainting,  to  which  he  had  now  again  taken  an  intense 
tlislike.      In  a  letter  of  August  27th,  he  says,  "Since  writing 
[o  you   this  afternoon    I    hav^e  finished   the   'Sleeping'  and 
/orked  all  dav  on  the  'W'aking.'     I  am  afraid  the  '  Rosalind  ' 
•ill  stick  altogether  if    I    don't  finish   it  at  once.      I    would 
ather   anything  almost   than    have   to   return   to   it,    I    hate 
It  so    much.   ...    I    have  now  finished    'Waking'  as   well, 
Ind  dine  with    Hodgkinson  this  evening,  taking  '  Sleeping ' 
|()  Barlow  [the  engraver]  en  ron/e." 

Happily  "Rosalind"  came  all  right  at  last,  and  he  was 
'xtremely  pleased  with  it ;  but  he  often  said  afterwards  that 
cost  him  more  hard  work  and  anxiety  than  any  picture 
iic  ever  did  except  "  The  V^ale  of  Rest."  After  this  time 
jie  was  hardly  ever  embarrassed  by  his  work,  and  never  for 
moment  came  to  a  standstill  over  any  picture,  his  facility 
^t  execution  seeming  to  increase  as  the  years  went  by. 

"Rosalind"  was  sold  by  the  Agnews  to  a  Mr.   Hamilton 
[t   Liverpool,  and  when  that  gentleman  left  the  neighbour- 
hood it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz.     After 
lat  it  came  once  more  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Agnew, 
■ho  sold  it  to  Mr.  Bunten  of  Dunalastair  for  ^5,000. 

In  view  of  another  great  Art  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  the 
)llowing  year  (1868)  an  effort  was  again   made   to  secure 
fair  and  full  representation  of  the  best  British  talent,  and 
lltimately    Millais   was   induced   to   send  some  of  his  finest 
[ictures.      His  friend   Holman    Hunt  was.  of  course,  to  the 
)re  in  urging  him  to  do  so.      His  letter  is  so  characteristic  of 
le  man  and  his  lofty  aims  that  I  give  it  here  almost  in  full. 

From  Holman  Hunt. 

"  14,  Lung  Arno  Acciagoli,  Firexze, 

''May  26tli,  1867. 

"  Mv   DKAR   Millais, — I   was  glad  to  get  your  letter  the 
ther  day,  although    I    had  not   in  any  degree  been  out  of 
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patience  in   vvaitin|:i-  for   it,  for   I    know  b\-  liittcM*  expcriend' 
how  hard  it  is  to  j^et  time  to  write  to  friends.      I  still  wish 
you   were   .i;('ini4"  to  the    Paris    I^xhibition.     Of   late   I   have 
been   feeling   very  strongly   indeed   the    responsibility   which 
every  man,  and   especially  remarkable   and   successful   men, 
are  under  to  do  the  utmost  that  is  possible  with  their  talents, 
and    I    believe  that  for  this  it  is  essential   that    thev  should 
know  of  evervthinor,  as  far  as  possible,  that  others  are  doiuL' 
in  the  same  branch  of  work.     Of  course  you  will  not  suppose 
that  I  mean  a  L>reat  man  should  bother  his  little  life,  or  anv 
of  it,  in  trvinii'  to  <>et  medals  and  twopennv  honours  in  future 
competitions,  but  he  should  see  and  jud^e  with  rJl  his  steadiest 
powers  that  he  is  leaving-  none  of  the  heaven-entrusted  talents 
he  has  within  him  unused  and  uncultivated.     All  the  Italian 
journals  here  are  speakini^"  of  the   Mn^iish   j)retensions  to  a 
place   in   the  Art  world  as   meaner  than  those  of  any  othtr 
nation.      It  ma)'  be  concluded,  of  course,  that  national  pre- 
judice   and    vanity    blind    this   race   of    patent    geniuses,    hut 
at  the  same  time  we  should  have  to  admit  the  possibilit\-  that 
our  own    higher  estimate    of   the    r^n^llsh    claims    may    be 
affected    bv    the    weaknesses    which    influence    the    Italians: 
and  at  this  distance,  calling"  upon  my  memory  of  the  picture:' 
we   English   {)ainters  have   produced    in   the  last   ten    \ears 
I  must  admit  that  while  in  little  pictures  we  have  exhibited 
certain  artistic  merits  not  possessed  in  the  same  degree  h\ 
any  other  country,  in  seriousness  and  importance  of  subjec: 
we  are  far  behind  where  we  should  be,  seeing  that  we  havt 
ab(Hit  eight  or  ten  really  great  jxiinters.  amongst  whom  j.  E 
Millais   has   the   highest   jK)vvers  of  all.     Vou    must   not  bt 
testy  with  me  that  I  revert  to  this  subject.      Remember  tha; 
lately    I   have  had  many  reasons  to  think  of  the  perennia 
interests  of  life.      In  a  few  davs  we  shall   both  be  Ivino  ii 
our  dark    bed   under   the   growing   Mowers,    and   the    nakei 
soul  of  us  will  have  no  riches  that  we  have  not  alreadv  lak 
up  in  heaven  ;  and  these  must  surely  be  composed  of  (amoniis 
other  things)  the  intellectual  advance  which  the  energ\'  an 
modest  scrutiny  of  man   have  enabled  him  to  make  in  hi 
life  on  earth.     You  mav  sav  that  I  should  first  do  somethin. 
great  myself,  but  I  might  lose  time  in  waiting.   .   .  . 

"  You  have  really  a  faculty  for  painting  such  as  perliaj 
no  other  man  ever  had — certainlv  such  as  none  since  Titia 
ever  pos.sessed.  ...  In  dramatic  force  I  am  convinced  thi; 
nearly  all  the  old  Art  is  merely  puerile  (I  have  not  yet  ..ee 
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1  Tintoretto),  and  that  by  developiniL^  this  particular  power  in 
i  yourself  you  may  take  a  position  hii^^her  than  that  ever 
|()rcuj)ied  in  Art  to  this  time. 

"  I  am  well  assured  that  you  j)ut  my  name  down  on  the 
I  Academy  list  with  the  kindest  intention,  I  should,  however, 
I  must  avow,  have  been  unhaj)i)y  had  I  been  elected,  for 
1  should  have  had  to  do  so  disagreeable  a  thinj^"  as  to 
retire  after  having"  been  elected.  Many  good  friends  of 
|niine  are  in  the  body,  and  these  I  know  would  not  have 
^understood  my  ol^jection  to  remain,  and  if  I  stayed  it  would 
ionlv  be  doing  violence  to  niv  conscience,  which  will  not  allow 
|nie  to  see  in  the  institution  as  at  present  constituted  anything 
i|biit  a  power  most  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  Art.  .  .  . 
[For  my  own  personal  interest  I  know  I  am  unwise  in  my 
iews.  I  may  lose  in  professional  gains,  but  I  hope  to  meet 
uitli  enough  success  to  allow  me  to  do  my  own  work  in  my 
:)\vn  way  ;  and  with  this  secured  to  me  I  have  no  excuse  for 
:()iisidering  more  about  the  morrow.   .   .   . 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"W.  HoLMAN  Hunt." 

In  1868  Millais  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  Frith;  and 
igain  Ciambart  kindly  acted  as  cicerone.  Under  his  wing 
h(;y  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
'iosa  Bonheur,  of  whom  Frith  has  some  interesting  notes 
n  his  A ?{/odw^nip/n'.  He  says: — "In  1868  the  Great  I{x- 
libition  was  held  in  Paris,  in  which  the  F^nglish  school  of 
)ainting  was  worthily  represented,  and  as  worthily  acknow- 
edged,  by  the  French.  I  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by 
Uillais,  as  I  have  noted  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Above  and  beyond 
ill  the  eminent  F>ench  artists  to  whom  Gambart  introduced 
IS,  we  were  most  anxious  to  make  the  acc|uaintance  of 
ladenioiselle  Rosa  I^onheur.  Our  desire  was  no  sooner 
lade  known  to  that  ladv  than  it  was  gratified,  for  we 
'eceived  an  invitation  to  luncheon  with  her  at  her  chateau, 
n  the  h'orest  of  F^ontainebleau.  See  us,  then,  arrive  at  the 
itation.  where  a  carriage  waits,  the  coachman  appearing  to 
e  a  French  abbe.  The  driver  wore  a  black,  broad-brimmed 
at  and  black  cloak,  long  white  hair,  with  a  cheery,  rosy  face. 

"'  i^ut  that  red  ribbon.^'  said  I  to  (-anibart.      'Do  priests 
-ear  the  Fegion  of  Honour?' 

1^-iest ! '     replied    Gambart  ;     '  what    priest  ?       That    is 
ladenioiselle   Honheur.     .She  is  one  of  the  verv  few  ladies 
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in    France  who  is  dccon'c.     \'()ii  can  speak   French  ;  t^et  on 
the  box   beside  her.' 

"  Then,  chatting-  deH_i;htfLill\-,  we  were  (lriv(Mi  to  the 
chateau,  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  forest-keeper's  Iodides, 
castellated  and  j)ictures(|ue  to  the  last  det^ree  ;  date  about 
Louis  XIII.  There  lives  the  ((reat  painter  with  a  lady 
companion  ;  and  others,  in  the  form  of  boars,  lions,  and 
deer,  who  serve  as  models.  The  artist  had  little  or  nothint^ 
to  show  us  of  her  own  work.  Her  health  had  not  been 
oood  of  late;  besides,  when  her  work  is  done  'it  is  always j 
carried  off,'  she  said.  Stretching'  aloniLj  one  side  of  a  \'ery 
large  studio  was  a  composition  in  outline  of  corn-threshinti 
(in  S[)ain.  I  think),  the  operation  being  performed  by  horses, 
which  are  made  to  gallop  over  the  sheaves  -  a  magnificent 
work,  ijegging  to  be  completed. 

"  'Ah,'  said  the  lady,  looking  wistfully  at  the  huge  canvas, 
'  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever  fmish  that!'" 

"Of  course  Millais  was  d(;servedly  overwhelmed  with 
complimyits,  and  I  came  in  for  my  little  share.  That  the 
luncheon  was  delightful  goes  without  saving.  One  incident 
touched  me.  We  spoke  much  of  Landseer.  whose  acquaint- 
ance Rosa  Honheur  had  made  on  a  visit  to  F^ngland,  and 
with  whose  work  she  had,  of  :ourse,  great  sympathy.! 
(iaml)art  repeated  to  her  some  words  of  praise  given  by 
Landseer  to  a  picture  of  h(irs  then  exhibiting"  in  London. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  listened." 

It  would  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  patience  of  my  I 
readers  to  trace  the  historv  of  Millais'  works  outside  of  I 
those  Ijest  known  to  the  public.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
my  attention  henceforward  to  his  chefs  d\cuvrcs,  merely 
mentioning  the  titles  and  dates  of  others  as  they  were 
painted,  and  adding  at  the  end  of  Volume  II.  a  catalogue 
as  complete  as  I  can  make  it,  with  some  few  notes  on] 
each. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  selection  of  a  model  I 
Millais  commonlv  wandered  more  widelv  than  most  of  his 
craft,  rarely  resorting  to  professionals,  except  where  the  exact 
set  of  a  costume  or  a  steady  pose  of  figure  or  limb  ^\as 
necessary  to  his  work.  In  other  cases  he  generally  found 
what  he  wanted  amongst  personal  friends  or  members  olj 
his  own  famil)-,  who  were  always  glad  to  render  him  any 
service    in    their    power.      F^or    his    diploma    picture,     "Al 
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)Oii\x'nir  of  X'elasquez  "  (painted  in  1^67)  he  was  fortunate 
[iiouoh  to  find  a  model  in  a  pretty  child  who  was  sitting 
W  him  in  church  one  Sunday,  and  whose  parents  {stranj^ers 
b  him)  kindly  allowed  her  to  come  to  him. 

1)1  his  minor  works  portraits  of  his  own  children  are  of 

|oiiiinon  occurrence,  and  in  one  of  his  larj^er  pictures  —  "The 

'olf's  Den  "■ — Everett,  George,  T^ffie,  and  Mary  are  all  seen 

)gether  (their  first  appearance  as  a  ((roup),  playini^  at  "  wild 
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SKETCH  FOR  "THE  BOYHOOD  OF  RALEIGH" 


liinals."     Arrayed  in  wolf-skins,  the  children  are  emeruin<> 

)m  the  recesses  under  the  grand  piano. 

"  Ihe  Boyhood  of  Raleigh"  (painted  in   1870)  is  another 

much  more  important  work,  in  which  members  of  the 
^lily  appear,  the  two  boys  being  painted  from  my  brothers 
rerrtt  and  George  (both  now  deceased)  ;  but  for  the  sailor, 
|()  is  entrancing  them  with  romantic  tales  of  the  Spanish 
fin,  ;i  professional  model  was  employed.  The  background 
[s  piiinted  at  Lady  Rolles'  place,  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 
I'^^'V  a  full   description   of   the   picture    I    am    indebted    to 

Stephens,    the   Art   critic,    who,   writing   in    one   of   the 
u. — 2 
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reviews  of  that  vear,  savs  :    -"  This  work  <>lows  in  the  waniii 
lij;ht  of  a  Devonshire  sun,  and  shows  the  sunburnt,  stalwart 
(jenoese   sailor     om".  of   those    who    wen;    half   pirates,    hal 
heroes,    such    as    Kin!>slev   has  clcli<>ht(;il   countless  hovs  \)\\ 
describino-  —  seatetl,    with     his     brawn\-,    bronzed    shoulclcp 
towards  us,  on  a  sea  wall,   while   before   him.   and   at   easii 
u))on  the  floor,  are  Raleigh  and  his  brother,  listening'  eagerhl 
and  with  rapt  ears  to  the  narration  of  wonders  on  sea  am 
land.      The  sailor  points  to  the  southward,  for  there  lies  tiii 
.Sj)anish  main,  the  scene  of  all  his  troubles  and  adventurer 
The   young  Walter  sits   u[)  on   the  pavement,  and  with  hi| 
hands  locked  about  his  raised  knees,  and  with  fixed,  dreaming 
eyes,  seems  to  see   VA    Dorado,  the  islands  of  the  east  aiii 
west,   the   'palms  and   temples  of  the  south,'  as  well  as  tin 
Mexican   and   other   monarchs   he  had   read  about,       Shijh 
gold,    the  hated    .Spp.niards,  and    (most    brilliant   of  all)   tha 
special  object  of  his  life's  endeavours,  the  '  fountain  of  youth 
were   before   his   fancv.       The  other  bov,    whose   intelligeiui 
is    not    of   the    vision-seeing  sort,    but    rather   refers    to    till 
visions  of  others,  lies  almost  at  length  on  the  gnnmd,  leani 
his  chin   within   both    hands.      A   toy  shijj   stands   near  tli 
boys.      The  scene  includes  a  low  pier  or  wall,  as  of  a  batters 
looking  on   to  the  sea,   which,  shimmering  and  barred  wit 
delicate  hues  of  blue   anel   green,   reflects   on   a  sunny   sk\i 
At   the   feet   of   the   group   lie   a   starfish,    seaweed,   a   rustj 
anchor,  and  waste  of  the  beach,  with  some  stuffeei  birels 
outlandish  sorts  anel  bright  |)lumaije.  and  elr\'   flowers." 

In  the  same  year  was  painted  "The  Flood,"  for  which  iiij 
sister  Sophie  (Mrs.  Mac P> wen),  then  a  baby,  sat,  or  ratlitj 
lay  in  her  cradle.  The  subject,  as  Mr.  Stephens  say] 
"  was  first  suggested  by  a  real  occurrence  of  a  chilel  beiJ 
borne  away  on  the  waters  in  its  cradle,  which  took  plaJ 
at  Sheffield  in  1864;  and  the  artist's  intention  of  usiiil 
the  incident  is  noted  in  Charles  Reaelc's  novel.  Put  Vo/irsi\ 
in  His  Place'' 

A  little  tale  attaches  to  this  picture  which  I  think  is  worj 
recording.  Fifteen  years  later — it  was  in  1885 — my  fatli* 
saw  it  again,  at  an  exhibition  of  his  works  in  the  Grosxenl 
Gallery,  and  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time  it  flasi: 
across  his  mind  that  he  coulel  very  materially  improve  it 
repainting  part  of  the  background.  It  woulel  cost  hiin,  I 
course,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and   trouble  to  etiej 
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[hi.  change;  but  that  was  nothlnn^ :  he  ne\'cr  thought  of 
lii  i^elf  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  The  alteration  must  be 
ii;nle;  and.  feeliuLJ  sure  that  the  owner  would  be  hii^hly 
•  ratified  by  the  attention,  he  had  the  picture  sent  at  once 
0  I'alace  Ciate,  and  did  what  was  required  to  set  it  rij^ht. 
[kit  (as  the  old  saying  is)  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  .So 
|;ir  from  being  pleased  with  tiie  attention,  the  owner,  when 
It  saw  it  in  the  studio,  was  very  angr\-.  "  Vou  have  spoilt 
liiy  j)icture,"  he  cried.  "Oh.  no,  1  have  not."  said  Millais 
kith  a  smile,  and  with  two  or  three  wipes  of  a  turpentine  rag 
it  swept  away  for  ever  the  hated  *'  improvement."  "  There's 
knir  picture,"  he  said,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  owner. 
Iiere  it  was,  with  the  back«>round  antl  evervthinu  else 
^reciselv  the  same  as  before  ! 
The  kitten  in  the  child's  cradle  belonged  to  the  Millais' 
ousehold.  but  was  surreptitiously  captured  by  Fred  Walker, 
|i  whose  Li/c  it  is  mentioned  under  the  expressive  name  of 
Kel-eye."  It  was  an  evil-minded  little  miscreant,  but  its 
loral  defects  were  fors>otten  in  the  halo  of  Art  with  which  it 
t'as  held  to  be  invested. 

Millais  painted  the  background  of  "The  Flood"  close  to 
l^indsor,  troinu"  there  durinu"  some  inundations.  The  old 
radle  was  a  Scotch  one,  the  property  of  T.  Faed,  r.a. 

The  winter  of  1867  was  rendered  memorable  by  two  visits 
[•om  Rubinstein,  the  famous  pianist,  on  an  introduction  by 
[rofessor  Ella.  My  father  and  mother  were  both  passion- 
telv  fond  of  music,  and  on  the  second  visit  he  was  oood 
iiough  to  play  the  whole  evening,  to  the  great  delight  of 
lemselves  and  their  friends.     In  after  years  they  often  talked 

the  intense  pleasure  he  had  given  them. 

Ill  the  following  year  (1868)  Millais  was  mainly  engaged 
|i  "  The  Sisters "  (a  picture  of  his  daughters  Effie,  Mary, 
id  Carrie,  in  white  dresses  and  blue  sashes),  a  portrait  of 
lir  John  Fowler,  "The  Gambler's  Wife."  "Stella,"  and 
]\  anessa."  And  in  the  Academy  he  exhibited  "  Rosalind 
jid  Celia,"  "  The  Sisters,"  "  Stella,"  and  "  Pilgrims  to  St. 
jaul's."  The  autumn  he  spent,  as  usual,  in  Scotland,  stay- 
\g  some  time  with  his  friends  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
lir  Edwin  Landseer ;  and  after  a  brief  visit  at  Braemore,  as 
]e  guest  of  Sir  John  Fowler,  he  went  on  to  Fannich,  when 
|and:;eer  also  took  up  his  quarters  there. 

In  the  Academy  of    1869   he  exhibited  "The  Gambler's 
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Wife,"   and    portraits   of   Sir  John    I'Owk'r  and    Miss    Niiiai 
Lchniann.*      His   well-known   work,    "  Tho   Widow's    Mite,' 
was  also  painted  this  year. 

And  now,  on  the  aj)proach  of  autumn,  his  father's  heahhJ 
which   had    for  some   time   been   a  sourc(!  of  anxiety  to  ihej 
famiiv,    became    so    much    worse    that    when    Aui>ust    caiinl 
Millais  was  afraitl  to  start  for  his  usual  holiday  in  the;  North, 
On  the  iSth  of  thjit  month  the  okl  man.  who  was  then  liviii;; 
at  Kingston,  near  London,  was  seized  with  paralysis  ;  and  onj 
the  following"  dav   Millais  wrote  to  his  wife,  who  hail  ''onel 
to   Scotland   in   the  hope  of   his  joining-   her  there,    "  Siiicej 
writini^  hastily   this   moininj^'    I    have  taken   my   father  in 
brougham  home  to    Kin<>ston,   as    I   ditln't  like  the   moviml 
from  one  conveyance  to  another,  and  when  1  got  him  homJ 
he  was  better  and  spoke  more  clearly  ;  but  he  has  evideiithj 
had  a  serious  shock,  which  he  will  never  get  over.      He  is  s(j 
tottering  that  he  cannot  rise  from  his  chair  without  assistance] 
and  when  I  took  him  into  the  studio  he  w-as  dreadfully  o\er| 
come  on  seeing  the  picture  of  '  The  Widow.'     Altogether  h^ 
is  so  weak,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  him,      I  stayed  with  hin 
till  seven,  .md  called  on  Kershaw,  the  Kingston  doctor,  wliij 
was  to  receive  a  letter  about  his  case,   .   ,   ,    I  shall  not  leavl 
town  until  I  am  quite  satisfied  about  his  state," 

And  again,  on  the  i6th  of  August,  he  wrote: — "  I  have  beeij 
every  other  day  to  Kingston  to  see  my  father,  I  was  witlj 
him  yesterday  for  some  hours,  sitting  in  his  garden.  watchinJ 
the  fish  in  the  stream  which  flows  at  the  end  of  the  wall 
under  a  pretty  weeping  willow.  He  was  weaker  yesterdajj 
but  clearer  in  the  eyes,  and,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  bettel 
I  called  twice  to  see  Kershaw,  and  left  word  he  is  to  writf 
and  let  me  know  whether  it  is  safe  for  me  to  leave.  Ml 
father  wishes  me  to  go,  and  I  almost  think  I  might  now,  as 
don't  imagine  he  is  in  any  danger.  His  head  is  quite  clea 
and  I  know  he  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you  ;  so  wriij 
a  cheerv  letter  about  the  children,  .  ,  .  I  dined  vesterdavi 
Little  Holland  House,  and  to-day  with  V^al  Prinsep.  Ai 
not  working  at  all,  for  I  am  too  tired." 
-.  His  father — a  fine  old  gentleman,  who  had  many  frienil 
and   never  an   enemy- -passed  away  peacefully  on   JanuaJ 


*  Mr.  Harwell  writes  : — "  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  portrait  painter  to  satii 
a  devoted  parent  who  adores  his  child.  In  this  case  the  writer  asked  Mr.  Lehniaj 
if  the  likeness  satisfied  hir.i.  The  reply  was,  'When  I  look  upon  that  pii  tiiri| 
am  looking  at  my  child.'  " 
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tSili.  1S70.      lie  li;ul  li\c(l  t(,  wiliicss  the  success  of  his  son 

tor  wliich   Ik)iIi   he  aiul  his  '^twn]  wile  had  inatlc  so  many 

Sacrifices     and    now   thai   his    fonilest   wish    was   i^ralilied   he 

as    content     to     enter    upon     tile     loni;    sie('|)    that    aw.iits 

,s  all. 

ill    1S60    Major  Nans-AL^new  and  John  ('amphell.  ot   the 
Indian  Civil  S(-r\  ice    joined   Millais  in  i^rouscshootinv;   near 
|,()ch    Man-e    anil    the    little    deer    forest    of     Torridon,    in 
loss-shire,    where    the\     had    splendid    sport.      Hut    his   ex- 
perience  later   on    in    the   season    was    not    {|nite    so    happy. 
a  that  time   two  forests  in   .Scotland   were   in   the  hands  of 
jv  11   who   were   tuftdinnters   rather  than   s|)ortsmen.  and  on 
is  visits  to  one  of  them  (at  15     -  -)  hi-  found  to  his  chat^rin 
lliai,  instead  (<f  the  e(|ualit)' of  treatment  connnonl)' meted  out 
1  sportsmen,    the  chance  of  a  shot  depended  on  tlu'  social 
rank   of    the   shooter.      As   he    said    in    a    letter  to    his   wife, 
l'.\(r\    da\'   there   was  a   lord  on   the  best    heat,  a  baronet 
)n  die  second-best   beat,   and    I    ha\('    to   scrape   alon^    the 
)iilsi(le    where   there  are   no   sta^s "  ;   and    in   another  letter, 
1    have    just   returned  from   my   second   unsucc(;ssful   stalk, 
\\k\.  as  before,   no  shot  ;  and  that  is  not  surprising",  as  there 
Ire  no  deer  on  the  urountl  wIkm'c;   I   am  sent!      Mad   1   j^oiie 
I)         's  I  another  house  where  similar  snobbishness  pre- 
loniinated  |,  as  1    was  asked  to  do,   it  would  have  been  even 
;(irse.      However,  there  is  the  river,  which  is  fair  anyhow. 

Ilie  Lord    X (who  is  a   capital   chap)  and   the   baronet 

ro  away  to-morrow,  so  I  shall.  |)erha|)s,  have  a  shot  before 
140.  Anyway,  I  doiit  much  care  for  sj)ort  under  such 
jircunistances,  nor  whether  I  kill  twenty  staj^'s  or  none! 
j\  hen  things  are  worked  in  that  wa\-  no  sportsman  tloes.  I 
]ave  i^ot  strf)ni;"  and  feel  well  ;  and  that  is  the  L^reat  thin_n"." 

In    1S70  the   new  galleries  in   Piccadilly   were  opened   for 

fic  first  time,  and  ,\Iillais  sent  four  subject-pictures     "The 

boyhood  of  Raleigh,"  "A  Widow's  Mite,"  "Flood,"  and  "A 

'niL;lit   Errant."     "The  Widow's    Mite"  originated   in  this 

i^c.      After    finishing   "The   Gambler's    Wife"   the    model 

ame  one  morning  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  and  begged  to 

-'(■  the  artist.      He  was  much  touched  at  seeing  her  pale,  sad 

lice,  and  on  hearing  her  stor\-,  which  was  the  usual  tale  of 

kiuiry.   he   asked  her  to  come  again   next  day,  dressed  as 

Bit;  was.  as  he  could,  perhaps,  think  of  a  good  subject.      She 

tune  accordinglv,  and  he  at  once  commenced  "  The  Widow's 

lite,"  with  her  as  a  model.  •» 
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About  "The  Knight  P>rant"~  the  (jiily  picture  of  Millai-I 
in   which   the   nude  hgure   is  seen   -I    h;iv(;  a    word  or  i\v 
to    say.       It    is    admittedly    one    of   the    finest    examples  oj 
his  art ;    and,  to  my  mind,  a  more  modest  or  more  beautifiJ 
work  was  never  limned  ;  l)ut  the  Pharisaic  spirit  of  the  agl 
was    against  it.      Mrs.    Grundy   was   shocked,   or   pretentkij 
to  be,  and   in  consequence  it  remained  long  on  the  artistf 
hands,  no  one  daring  to  buy  it.     At  last  (in  1874)  a  deal(| 
purchased  it,  and  (with  this  "hall-mark")  it  at  once  gaiiu 
the   favour  of    the   public.     Then    Mr.    Tate   came   forwarj 
as  a  purchaser,  and  thanks  to  him,  it  is  now  in  the  galler| 
he  so  generously  gave  to  the  nation.      Both  the  figures  weH 
from    models,    and   the   woodland    background    was    paintt 
at  Wortley  Chase. 

Millais  originally  painted  the  distressed  lady  who  had  becJ 
robbed,  stripped,  and  bound  by  the  thieves,  as  looking 
the  spectator,  and  I  remember  well  this  position  of  the  heal 
in  the  [)icture  as  it  hung  on  the  drawing-room  walls  aj 
Cromwell  Place ;  but  after  a  while  he  came  to  the  coii 
elusion  that  the  beautiful  creature  would  look  more  modb| 
if  her  head  were  turned  awav,  so  he  took  the  canvas  dowi 
and  repainted  it  as  we  see  it  now. 

His  work  this  year  (including  two  fine  portraits 
oil,  "The  Marchioness  of  Huntly"  and  "Sir  John  Kel 
neither  of  which  was  exhibited),  kept  him  in  town  a  montl 
later  than  usual ;  but  September  found  him  amongst  the  1 
again,  where  he  seems  to  ha\'e  had  excellent  sport.  WritiiJ 
to  my  mother  from  Loch  Luichart,  he  says :  -"  I  arrivtj 
here  on  Thursday.  Went  out  on  PViday  and  missed  twf 
stags,  then  went  out  yestercUi)-  and  killed  two  and  a  fa\V:| 
which  was  running  bv  the  side  of  the  first  stag  1  shot, 
was  on  the  other  side,  so  when  we  went  up  to  the  sta| 
we  found  it  wounded  beside  the  dead  (maybe)  father.  . 
I  am  going  to  fish  the  Blackwater  to-morrow,  which 
I  believe,  a  pretty  good  river.  This  place  is  lox'ely,  1jI 
the  weather  yesterday  in  the  forest  was  terrible  with  rail 
and  snow.  Howeve*",  I  stand  it  well,  and  shot  both  staJ 
through  the  heart.  There  are  only  Kelk's  two  sons  aiil 
a  Harrow  boy  here,  but  another  college  companion  coimj 
to-morrow.  They  are  all  very  nice  and  kind,  and  the  hoib] 
most  comfortable." 

Later  on  in  the  same  month  he  writes  from   Braemore:-! 
"  I   have  not  heard  a  word  hov/  you  are  getting  on,  but 
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inav  be  there  was  a  letter  to  me  after  I  left  Loch  Luichart. 
1  I.  ft  on  Thursdav,  as  my  remainiiiLi"  there  interfered  with 
his  I  Kelk'sJ  boys'  sport.  Only  one  can  j^o  out  stalking'  each 
tlav.  and  thev  were  so  ''enerous  thev  were  always  wishin'' 
Imc.  to  jl;'o.  ...  I  was  very  lucky,  and  shot  well,  killing"  four 
|.staL;s  in  three  days'  stalkint;-. 

•'  I  j^o  on  to  Lord  Westminster's  (Loch  More,  by  Lairg, 
jSiiiherland)  on  Monday,  and  shall  be  there  a  week  and  then 
reuirn  South.  It  has  done  me  a  lot  of  <>ood.  I  feel  verv  hard 
land  tit  for  the  work.  .  .  .  The  weather  has  been  alternately 
Isiinimer  and  winter.  Two  days  in  the  moimtains  were  cruel, 
laini  1  was  hailed  and  snowed  upon  for  hours.  " 

Durino-  this  period  (1867    icSji)  he  enjoyed  excellent  deer- 
stalking on    Braemore,   Fannich,    Loch    Luichart,    Dunrobin, 
tuul  Loch  More.      Many  splendid  stags,  including  five  royals, 
It'll  to  his  rirte,   some  of  his  best  and   most   exciting  stalks 
Dcing  on  Braemore.     There  is  a  capital  sketch  by  him  in  the 
(ame-book  at  that  house,  in  which  he  appears  standing  over 
two  tine  harts  that  he  had  killed  right  and  left  after  a  long 
imd  exciting  stalk.      But  it  was  of  his  pursuit  of  a  big  ten- 
pointer  on  Loch  Luichart  that  he  was  most  fond  of  talking, 
[rhc  weather  had  been  cold  and  wet.  which  (as  all  sportsmen 
enow)  keeps  deer  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  for  three  days 
le  liad  stalked  the  ten-pointer  without  getting  a  shot.      At 
last  they  found  him  in  company  with  a  herd  of  some  fifty 
)ther  deer,  and  amongst  them  an  eight-pointer,  very  nearly 
is  '>()od  as  the  big  fellow.      The  animals  were  feeding  near 

ill  •  .  •  *  • 

[lie  head  of  a  big  corrie  ;  but  getting  a  puff  of  wind  from  one 
}\  the  l)ack  eddies,  they  all  made  off  along  a  pass  well  known 
[0  the  stalker.  However,  a  sharp  piece  of  mana;u\'ri ng  and 
quick  run  enabled  the  shooters  to  cut  them  off,  ancl  with 
|\\()  shots  Millais  killed  both  the  bii>-  stags  as  thev  came 
plloping  by  at  full  speed. 
He  was  now  so  skilful  with   the  ritle  that  his  friend  Joe 

opting,  a  member  of  the  English  eight,  frequently  urged 
|im  to  come  and  shoot  at  Wimbledon,  anticipating  great 
flings  of  him  there  ;  but  neither  target-shooting  rior  public 

ispla\-  was  to  his  taste,  so  he  never  entertained  the  idea. 
From  Braemore  he  went  on  to  Loch  More,  for  stalking  and 

ilnion-fishing,  as  a  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  And 
leie  I  curious  thing  happened,  as  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
vneph  Wolf,  the  animal  painter.      Mr.  Ciould,  the  naturalist, 
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who  was  also  a  guest  of  the  Duke's,  when  out  fishin(>"  onej 
day  landed   a   salmon,   which   he   concealed   in    the   bracken 
behind  a  small  bush  in  a  meadow.     When  he  came  to  look! 
for  his  fish  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  after  a  lonj;"  amil 
unsuccessful    search    he    began    to    think    the    keepers    hadi 
purloined  it.      rhe\',  howe\'er.  laid  the  blame  on  the  cowsj 
suLjo'estin^-  that  they  had  eaten  it.     The  idea  was  scoffed  atl 
by  every  sportsman  in  the  house,  and  to  prove  its  absurdityj 
a  fresh   salmon   was  brout^ht  from  the  larder  and  put  in  ihej 
same  field,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  scoffers,  the  cows 
promptly  marched  up  and  devoured  it.      '''  Crcdat  fudwus! 
was  the  reply  whenever  my  father  told  this  story  ;  but  now! 
adavs   most   naturalists  are  well   aware  that   sahiKMi   or  anvj 
other  fish  are  readily  eaten  bv  ruminants. 

It  was  October  loth  before  he  ,!:;"ot  back  aj^ain  to  PertliJ 
And  now  came  upon  him  in  overwhelming  force  the  desira 
he  had  long  entertained  to  paint  at  least  one  landscape  in  th(f 
country  he  loved  so  well.  For  years  past  he  had  thought  of  this] 
but  the  demand  for  his  works  becoming  ever  more  and  mora 
pressing'',  he  could  rarely  escape  from  town  before  the  middld 
of  August,  and  must  generally  be  back  at  his  work  again  ill 
October,  just  as  Scotland  was  putting  on  its  most  attracti\^ 
garb. 

His  chance  came  at  last.  \  subject  that  he  greatli 
fancied  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  could  now  find  time  \\ 
paint  it.  Away  down  the  river  Tay,  some  five  miles  beloij 
Perth,  is  a  little  backwater  whose  shores  are  covered  v.ita 
tall  reeds  and  rushes,  the  haunt  of  duck  and  moorhen  aiiJ 
other  aquatic  birds,  and  between  this  backwater  and  the  rivej 
is  a  long  strip  of  land  covered  with  willows.  Nothing  herej 
one  would  think,  demanding  special  attention  ;  and,  in  tad 
though  many  artists  must  have  passed  the  place  by  railwa)| 
no  one  had  as  yet  been  tempted  to  stop  and  paint  it.  Bu 
to  ATillais  this  wild  landscape,  with  trees  and  rushes  swayi 
in  the  wind  as  he  had  often  seen  them,  was  full  of  a  beaiitjl 
all  its  own  that  he  must  needs  present  on  canvas.  Stoppid 
therefore  one  evening  at  the  little  station  of  Kinfauns.  Ii| 
made  arrangements  for  commencing  work  at  once  ;  and 
"Chill  October"  came  into  existence. 

Of  the  picture  itself  little  need  be  said.      It  is  known 
everyone  who  cares  for  Art,  and  its  sentiment,  so  chara  tej 
istic  of  the  hand  that  gave  it  birth,  appeals  to  ever)-  lover 
Nature  in  her  varying  moods. 
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Lord  Justice  James  wrote  a  happy  criticism  on  it.  founded 
bn  ilie  ancient  Welsh  ballad  ; — 

•'  Maetri  pheth  yu  handfodol  i  Fardd — 
Plygad  i  weled   \nian, 
Calon  i  demit.)  Anian, 
Glewder  i  gydfyrd  ag  Anian." 
1  I'jii^Hsh  : — • 

"  There  are  three  things  essential  to  a  poet — 
An  eye  to  see  Nature, 
A  heart  to  feel  Nature, 
Courage  to  follow  Nature." 

"  Every   true    painter    is    a    j)oet.      A   good    landscape    is 
[specially  a  descriptive  poem,  and  in  this  landscape  the  artist 
\as  shown  us  how  well  he  has  seen,  how  thoroughly  he  has 
jji,  and  how  truly  he  has  followed  Nature. 

"  Hound  House,  Guildford, 

"A/dj'  lot/t,  1S71." 

Pasted   on   the  stretcher  at  the  back  of  this  picture  is  a 

|heet  of  paper,  on  which  the  following  note  appears  in  Millais' 

rriting : — "  'Chill  October'  was  painted  from  a  backwater  of 

le  lay  just  below  Kinfauns,  near  Perth.     The  scene,  simple 

Is  it  is,  had  impressed  me  for  years  before  I  painted  it.      The 

biveller  between  Perth  and   Dundee  passes  the  spot  where 

stood.  Danger  on  either  side — the  tide,  which  once 
liirried  away  my  platform,  and  the  trains,  which  threatened 

blow  my  work  into  the  river.  I  chose  the  subject  for  the 
jentiinent  it  always  conveyed  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  happy 
p  think    that   the   transcript   touched    the   public   in   a    like 

ciniK;r,  although  many  of  my  friends  at  the  time  were  at 

loss  to  understand  what  I  saw  to  paint  in  such  a  scene.  I 
lade  no  sketch  for  it,  but  painted  every  touch  from  Nature, 
h  the  canvas  itself,  under  irritating  trials  of  wind  and  rain. 

he  only  studio  work  was  in  connection  with  the  effect. — 
oiiN  Everett  Millais.      18///  May,   1882." 

There  is  a  little  tale  about  it  that  my  father  was  fond  of 
'pealing.  While  the  work  was  in  progress  he  kept  the 
pcture  at  the  stationmaster's  hut  close  by  the  scene  he  was 

linting,  and  every  morning  and  evening  the  railway  porter, 

well-known  character,  used  to  help  him  to  and  fro  with  his 

liivas  and  easel.      He  took  a  special  pride  in  "^his,  and  later 

[1,  when  the  work  was  finished,  he  commonly  referred  to  it 

■'  i'^\(:t    picture   lue  made   doon   by   the   watter    side."     So 

;iny  people  asked  him  (juestions  about  it,   that  at  last  he 
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became  (juite  an  authority  on  the  subject,  antl  (keenly  alivi 
to  the  t^lory  it  brought  him)  delivered  his  opinions  freely  i 
all  comers.      "Ye  see,"  he  would  sav.  "Mr.  Mullus  wud  si;] 
heer  a'  day,  jist  titch  titch   vvi'  they  bit  brushes.      A'  dinn; 
ken  how  the  man  cud  dae  it,  it  was  that  cauld." 

He  had  a  great  opinion  of  "the  man,"  but  none  whatevcJ 
of  his  art,  as  may  be  fathered  from  his  remarks  to  ni)[ 
uncle,  (ieor^e  Gray,  on  visitint;  him  shortly  after  the  sale  (i 
the  picture  in  1S71.  "  Is  it  true,"  he  said,  "as  a'  was  seeinj 
i'  the  papers,  that  Mr.  Mullus  had  t^ot  a  thoosand  poonds  fi; 
yon  picture  he  painted  heer.-*"  "Oh  yes,  Jock."  said  mil 
uncle,  "that's  all  right."  "  Weel,"  responded  Jock  after 
.slight  pause,  "  it's  a  verra  funny  thing,  but  a'  wudna  hae  giwj 
half-a-croon  for  it  mysel." 

"  Flowing  to  the  .Sea,"  a  much  gayer  picture  than  "  Chi!' 
October,"  was  also  painted  this  year  (1870),  and  was  tiij 
recently  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Benzon,  of  Kensingtni 
Palace  Gardens.  The  scene,  taken  from  the  banks  of  tl>i 
lay,  at  Waukmill  Ferr)',  shows  the  river  in  the  glowinj 
sunliuht  of  the  northern  harvest-time  ;  and  the  figures  arl 
those  of  two  men  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  with  a  gd 
(Mrs.  .Stibbard)  seated  on  a  bench.  There  all  is  joy  aiif 
brightness,  the  blue  stream  and  the  bluer  sky,  bright  autiimi 
tints  on  the  trees  and  the  grey  hills  in  the  distance,  while  tli 
tunics  of  the  two  soldiers  give  a  nice  splash  of  colour,  whicl 
the  artist  knew  so  well  how  to  use  without  a  touch  of  crudenes- 
The  scene  is  little  changed  since  then.  When  I  was  there,  i] 
the  autumn  of  1897,  the  same  old  ferryman  was  still  windiiiJ 
his  passengers  across  the  stream  in  the  same  spot  by  the  farmj 
house,  and,  for  aught  1  know,  he  is  still  on  his  winding  wayj 

In  June,  1870,  Charles  Dickens  died.  My  father  had  Ion] 
entertained  a  tender  regard  for  the  great  novelist,  and  \vt,ij 
down  to  Gad's  Hill  Place  and  made  a  sketch  of  him.  Hi 
intended  at  first  to  make  only  a  little  outline  drawing  ;  m 
the  features  of  the  great  novelist  struck  him  as  being  ; 
calm  and  beautiful  in  death  that  he  ended  by  makini; 
finished  portait,  the  value  of  which  may  be  gathered  in4 
the  charmino-  letter  I  venture  to  insert  here. 


Mv  DEAR  Mr.   Mii.lais,- 


your  drawing. 


"Gad's  Hill  Place, 
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las  had  upon  us.      No  one  hut  yourself,  I   think,  coulcl  have 

10  pfrfc'ctly   uiulcrstood  the  beauty  aiul  pathos  of   liis  clear 
faci    as  it  h>y  on  that  little  bed  in  the  dininiL^-rooni,  and  no 

)iu    hut  a  man  with  j^enius  briL^iit  as  his  own  could  have  so 
[(•piiKJuced  that  face  as  to  make  us  feel  now,  when  we  look 

11  it,  that  he  is  still  with  us  in  the  house.  Thank  you,  dear 
ilr.  Millais,  for  .i^ivin<4'  it  to  me.  There  is  nothing-  in  the 
;t)rld  I  have,  or  can  ever  have,  that  I  shall  value  half  as 
iiuch.      I   think  vou   know  this,  althout>h   I   can  fmd  so  few 

konls  to  tell  vou  how  trrateful  I  am. 

"  Yours  most  sincerelv, 

"  Katie." 

Kate  Dickens  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Peru^ini.  the  well- 
noun  artist,    and    throuoh    her   kindness   I   am   enabled  to 
[resent  my  readers  with  a  copy  of  this  interestinj^"  picture. 

Th(!  church  of  Kinnoull  (about  half  a  mile  from  Howers- 
lell),  where  my  mother  now  lies  buried  alonL>'  with  many 
Ither  members  of  her  family,  was  endeared  to  my  father 
IV  many  interesting-  ties.  He  liked  the  place  itself,  and  still 
ore  the  dear  old  minister,  John  Anderson — "the  Doctor," 

we  used  to  call  him — and  in  the  winter  of  1870  he  de- 
V^nad  for  the  church  what  I  cannot  but  consider  one  of  the 
iost  beautiful  stained  olass  windows  in  Great  Britain.  The 
ibject  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  drawings  of  the  parables, 

which,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  made  duplicates  in 
[iiter-colours.  From  these  duplicates  enlarged  drawings 
bre  made  and  reproduced  in  glass  with  a  success  even  more 
plliaiit  than  he  had  anticipated. 

Hie  old  "Doctor"  (now,  alas!  gathered  to  his  fathers) 
tis  so  remarkable  a  character  'ind  so  intimate  a  friend  of 
|y  fathers,  that  a  few  words  about  him  here  will  not,  I  hope, 

considered  out  of  place.      He  was  one  of  the  old  school 

parsons,  now,  unhappily,  dwindling  in  number  day  by  day. 

man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  born  orator,  he 
her  failed  to  interest  his  congregation,  rich  and  poor  alike  ; 
Id,  to  mv  thinking,  his  broad  Scotch  accent  gave  an  addi- 
^'.ial  charm  to  his  words  as  he  delivered  them  from  a  full 
art,  without  (so  far  as  one  could  see)  even  so  much  as 
liote  lo  aid  his  memory.     I  have  never  in  my  life  listened 

a  more  impressive  preacher.      He  was  a  bit  of  a  poet  too, 
Id  W!-ote  verses    upon    nearly  all    of   Millais'    best-known 
11.-3 
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pictures,  while  his  sporting  j)r()|)ciisitics  were  nuiinly  hiiiiiti; 
to  lisliiiin',  on  wiiich  he  \v;is  (jiiitc  as  keen  as  my  fathcri 
Main  a  jolly  day  they  had  toj^ctlu-r  on  Loch  Lcvcn.  wluti 
anj^lcrs  there  were  few  and  far  hetween,  and  the  sport  mudj 
better  than  it  is  to-tlay. 

Here  is  what  he  savs  about  the  new  window  : — 

I^'roiu  the  Rev.  Joint  Anderson. 

"  Kitnioiill  M(ViSi',  Moudaw 

"Mv  !)i;ar  Mr.  Miixais, — Now  that  1  have  found  sonil 
time  tcj  study  the  window,  I  venture  to  offer  you  my  unmi.\(  i 
coniiTatulations.  It  is  verv  difficult  to  sini'le  out  particiil,. 
portions  for  praise,  where  all  is  excellent  ;  and,  in  the  poiiiii 
and  polite  lanj^uaj^e  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  'comparisons  arj 
odorous.'  On  the  ilesijjfn  and  blendin<'s  of  colour  I  need  m 
dwell,  for  they  at  once  strike  every  beholder  of  averaj^e  taste 
but  that  which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  triunipl;! 
of  the  work  is  the  marvellous  j)erspective  of  the  varioJ 
landscapes.  Painted  ^lass  in  general,  so  far  as  my  ac(iuaiii; 
ance  with  it  j^oes,  offers  to  the  eye  no  more  perspective  tha 
that  which  is  seen  iij)on  a  china  vase  or  teacups.  Tlj 
Kinnoull  window  is  of  a  verv  different  character,  and  is  J 
once  a  window  and  a  picture  true  to  Nature.  In  a  worJ 
I  look  upon  your  designs  as  commentaries  worthy  of  ti 
s^reat  utterances  of  Him  by  whom  the  parables  were  spokq 
.  .  .  Yestertlay,  to  a  large  audience,  I  j)reached  my  lirj 
sermon  on  the  '  Virgins,'  and  I  am  preparing  another  upif 
the  ''  Wedding  (iarment,'  intending  to  go  from  top  to  bottic 
[of  Millais'  designs]. 

"We  are  once  more  settlinir  down  to  the  old  Li'in-horJ 
round.  The  North  Inch  looks  smaller  after  Hyde  I'arj 
but  we  keep  our  hearts  up  by  looking  at  the  Cirampians  arj 
listening  to  the  murmurs  of  old  Father  Tav. 

"Give   our  kindest  love  to   Mrs.    Millais,   and  with  btj 
wishes  for  all,  I  remain 

"  Your  obliged  friend, 

"  John  Anderson,' 


"  Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  (better  known  perhaps  as  "  Joshuai 
was  exhibited  in  1871.  In  the  composition  of  this  pictij 
the  artist  seized  the  moment  when  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hi 
are  seen  on  the  top  of   the  mountain,   while  Joshua  \m 
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,ith  lh(;   Ainalc'kitcs   ;it   the    foot,   as    d'-scrilxtl    in    I'-xodus 


Vll.     lO,     M.     12.     I 


So  (osluia  C 


loses  had  said  to 


|iiii,  and  loiinht  with  Ainalck  :  and   Moses,  Aaron,  and    lliir 

iciii  ii|)  to  tile  top  ot"  the  liill.      And  it  came  to  pass,  when 

JloMS  held   up   his   liand.   that    Israel    prevailed  :  and    wiien 

Ic  let  down  liis  liand,  Anialei>:  |)revailed.      liut   Moses'  liands 

[ere  heavy  ;  and  tiiey  took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him.  and 

■  sal  thereon  ;  anil  Aaron  and  llur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the 

lie  oil  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  ;  and  his 

iiiiils  were  steadv  until   tht;  ••'oinsjf  down  of  the  sun.      .\iul 

(shiia   discomfited   Amalek   and    his   people    with    the   edoc 

the  sword."     The  work  is,  perhaps,  best  ilescrihed  hy  .Mr. 

1.  (i.   Stephens,   who  ^writin^-  at    the  time  of   the    l^xhihi- 

pn)  sa\s  :      "  .Moses  is  seated,  his  face  absorbed  in  religious 

iiiinph  and  an  ecstasy  of  victorious  zeal,  and  he  is  thorou^lily 

■adiast   and    immovable,    while    his    supporters    look    as    if 

Itij^iic  overcame  their  energies  and   destroyed  their  hopes 

Ir  victory ;    each   of    them,    though    nearly   fainting',    clas|)s 

arm  of  the  chief  against  his  breast,  and  bears  it  up  with 

hands     back,  loins,  and   lower  limbs  all  centred  in  one 

lUoii.     Aaron,  in  retl,   is  erect;  he  tin-ns  half  about,  so  as 

catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fight  in  the  valley  below  th(i  rocky 

[iiiiUain  side  on  which  the  three'  are  placed.      Hur  has  the 

iffhaiid  of  Moses,  and,  like  Aaron,  clasps   it  against   his 

:.  bringing  to  it  the  support  of  all  his  remaining  strength. 

ich  are    the    design   and    composition.      Among    its    more 

[iking  qualities  is  fine  llesh- painting.      Notice  the  legs  (4' 

loses,  which  are  as  fine  pieces  of  bold  and  vigorous  painting 

Iwc  know.     Mr.  Millais  has  had  this  picture  in  hand  during 

■era!  years  past ;  it  does  him  great  honour,  and  redounds 

his  credit  more  than  many  of  his  recent  works." 

'oining  down   from    the  sublime   to  the   ridiculous,   there 

a  liule   joke   connected   with   this   picture   that    1    cannot 

[rain  from   repeating.      Some  years  after  it  was  exhibited 

jllais  was  called  upon  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  handsome 

[vish  lady,   whose   husband,    Mr.    Moses,  had,   for  reasons 

Y  known   to  himself,  changed   his   name   for  a  good  old 

sli    one.      This    little    circumstance  was    not    forgotten 

k'li  the  portrait  appeared  on  the  Academy  walls.      In  his 

V'rt  of  the   Exhibition  a   waggish   critic   wrote: — "Some 

MS   ;ii^o    Mr.    Millais    painted   a   famous   picture,    '  Moses, 

ron,  and    Hur.'      This  time   we   see   he   has  painted  her 

pi  oil  I  Moses." 
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"(i(;()r|4('    Cirotc,"   was   painted    lliis   year  (1S71)   for   thej 
incinhcrs  of  llic  Convocation  of  London  Univcrsitx',  of  wliich! 
I  )r.  (iroti:  was  vicc-cliaiK'cllor.      And  a  sore  trial  to  Millais 
was   this   portrait.      I'*<)r  the   life   of    him   he  could   not   <fei] 
it  rii.;lu.  and  at  last  the   Doctor,  who  had  sat  to  him  no  Icssj 
than  twenty-two  times,  j)ositivel\'  ri'fuseil  to  sit  a^ain.      Stillj 
th(!  portrait  must  he  fmished  ;  and  fmished  it  was,  tin;  aitistl 
|)artini4   with   it   at   last   in   a  most   unhappy  frame  of  mindl 
dissatislied    both    with    himsc^lf   and    with    his    work.      Year 
went   i)y  ;  and  his  eye,  nov/  fresh  and  critical,  aj^ain  rested 
upon  the  j)aintinL^",  when,  to  his  j^reat  delij^ht,  he  saw  that  ij 
was  oiu;  of  the  best  portrays  he  had  ever  painted. 


In  another  direction,   howc/'er,   h"   met  with 


a  n'reat  disi 


appointment.       I'o   him,   as   to   otner  artists,    modern    drcsij 
especially  that  of  the   black-coated  fraternity,  is  a  stumblinj;] 
block   that   no   amount    of    skill   can    entirely    remove  ;    ani 
when  (as  somc.'times  happcMis)  the  physiognomy  of  the  sitte 
presents   no  point  of    interest,   the  portrait  painter's  task 
wearisome    in    the    extreme.       Hut    now   the    prospect    of 
portrait  thoroughly  to  his  mind  lay  before  him.      Tom  Tayla 
was   most  anxious  that  he  should   paint  that  traj^edy  quce^ 
of  her  day,  Mrs.  Rousby,  the  actress,  and  (as  Millais  thoughq 
all    the   preliminaries  were  arranjL^ed  ;  but,  from  reasons  th 
nature   of    which    I    cannot  ascertain,   the    contract    did   nfl 
come  off,  and   Millais  lost  for  ever  the  chance  of  a  pictiirj 
that  he  had  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Institiitio 
was  founded  by  Millais  and  his  friend  Philip  Hardwick,  th 
architect ;  and  a  most  prosperous  and  beneficent  undertakin 
it  has  proved.  Under  its  provisions  poor  artists,  their  widon 
and  children  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  for  po 
authors  by  the  Literary  Fund,  or  uoor  actors  by  the  fun^ 
of  the  Theatrical  Society ;  and  since  its  estal)lishment, 
1 87 1,  a  whole  legion  of  applicants  have  found  relief  throu^ 
its  instrumentality. 

The  origin  of  this  institution  was  described  by  Millais i 
the  Academy  Banquet  in  1895,  when  proposing  the  toa 
of  "The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  Meinl 
of  the  Royal  Family."  He  said: — "In  187 1  the  late  Philj 
Hardwick  and  I  started  the  Artists'  Orphan  Fund,  and 
ensure  success  I  asked  His  Roval  Hiiibness  to  take  the  cha^ 
for  our  inaugun'.tion  dinner.  His  Royal  Highness  accept^ 
with   that  alacrity   which   he  always  shows   in   doing  goo 
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and  the  result  of  that  dinner  was  a  subscription  of  ;^  16,000. 
We  gave  a  second  dinner  the  following  year  for  the  same 
object,  and  I  then  appealed  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  presided  in  the  same  spirit, 
when  a  further  sum  was  obtained  of  ^6000,  making  in  all 
;^|2,ooo.  The  Artists'  Orphan  Fund  is  now  a  flourishing 
institution,  and  Its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  the  assistance 
given  us  by  their  Royal  Highnesses." 

Tn  the  autumn  of  187 1  was  painted  "The  Millstream," 
or  "  Flowing  to  the  Sea,"  presenting  a  view  of  the  little 
brook  below  the  mill  at  Storniontfield  salmon-ponds,  some 
six  miles  above  Perth  ;  and  amongst  the  portraits  of  the  year 
w«"e  that  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  a  fine  quarter- 
portrai';  of  Sir  James  Paget,  the  great  surgeon  of 
period.  Of  this  portrait,  Mr.  F.  G.  Barwell  says : — 
son  of  Sir  James  told  me  that  he  thought  he  could 
e  recognised  the  original  If  only  a  part  of  the  picture 
been  shown  him  and  with  the  head  concealed,  so  com- 
ely had  the  painter  caught  every  characteristic  of  his 
fadier." 

||Vnd  now  another  idea  took  possession  of  Mlllals'  mind. 
In  a  review  of  his  works  it  was  asserted  that,  successful 
as;  he  was  in  certain  branches  of  his  Art,  he  was  quite 
ini^pable  of  making  such  a  picture  of  three  beautiful 
W^ien  together  in  the  dress  of  the  periou  a^  Sir  Joshua 
R%nolds  had  produced  In  his  famous  portrait  of  "  The 
Lidles  Waldegrave."  He  happened  to  see  this  review, 
aiJip  at  once  determined  to  show  the  world  that  such  a  task 
wife  by  no  means  beyond  his  power,  even  when  handi- 
capped by  the  ungraceful  dress  and  coiffure  of  the  early 
seventies.  The  result  was  "  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  in  which 
the  three  beautiful  daughters  of  Sir  William  Armstrong 
iw  Mrs.  Tennant-Dunlop,  Mrs.  Seeker,  and  Mrs.  Pon- 
by  Blennerhassetj  appear,  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards. 
t  he  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  In  his  effort  may 
gathered  from  the  following  notice  of  this  work  in  7/ie 
tf  (iHfl  Work  of  Sir  John  Mil/ais,  by  Mr.  Walter  Arm- 
strpng.  published  in  1885.  The  author  says: — "Few  of 
Sif  John  Millais'  pictures — perhaps  none— made  a  greater 
s||satIon  on  their  appearance  at  the  Academy  than  this 
g^up  of  three  young  girls.  The  arrangement  is,  of  course, 
ffij  a  litde  reminiscent  of  a  famous  Sir  Joshua  ;   but  there 
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is  a  bravura  in  the   execution,   and   a   unioii   of  respect  fori 
the  minutest  va^^aries  of  fashion   with  breadth   of  hand  and 
unitv  of  result,  which  has  never  been  excelled  since  the  dav> 
of    13on    LMego   Velasquez.      And   here    I    may  pause  for  a^ 
moment   to  contrast  the  modern  painter's  way  of  j^oin^;  to! 
work  with  that  of  his  forerunners  of  a  few  venerations  agn. 
In  the  picture  last  mentioned  there  are  many  accessories    a 
tall  Chinese  screen,  a  bank  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  azaleas! 
a  card  table,  an  Oriental  i>ueridon  with  an  empty  tea-cup 
and  all  these,  as  well  as  the  wide-spreading  draperies  of  thei 
three  girls,  were  painted  entirely  by  the  hand  of  the  masterl 
which,   moreover,  had  previously  designed  the  grey  dresst>i 
with   their  pink   ribbons   and   yellow   lace.      In   all   this  the! 
distance  is  wide  enoug-h    between   the  work  of  Millais  and! 
the  '  Waldegraves  '  of  Reynolds,   in  which,  as  Walpole  tt-llsl 
us,   the  journeyman   had   finished   the    table,   etc.,   with   thtl 
minuteness  of  a  Dutch  flower-painter.      During  the  lifetiniil 
of  Lady  Waldegrave  a  small  copy  of  Millais'   picture  usclJ 
to   hang  at   Strawberry    Hill,   near  the  group  of   Walpole- 
nieces.       It    served,    at   least,   to   show   how  slight   was  tl4 
fancied    debt    from    the    modern    to   the    less    than    moderrl 
master." 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  being  se  with 
important  message  to  the  sti'dio  one  morning,  when  nivi 
father  was  engaged  on  this  picture.  He  was  so  completelij 
absorbed  in  his  work  that,  though  I  spoke  to  him  again  aii(| 
again,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  me  ;  so  I  went  back  to  iiiji 
mother  and  told  her  that  "there  was  something  wrong  witi 
father,  as  he  couldn't  sueak." 

Amongst   the   works   of    1873    was    the    portrait  of    Mrs! 
Bischoffsheim.      It  made  quite   a  sensation  in   Paris,   at  till 
1878    Exposition   Universelle,  and   again   at    Munich   in  tlij 
following  year — a  sensation  all  the  greater,  perhaps,  in  Pari^j 
as  at  the  time  th.:i  French  really  knew  little  cr  nothing" 
English  Art,  and  looked  only  with  pitying  eyes  on  what  the! 
were  pleased  to  call  "effort;-  at  Art."     That  they  had  soml 
reason  for  the  sneer,  something"  more  worthy  of  them  tliaj 
mere   prejudice   or  jealousy,    can   hardly   be   doubted.     Oiii 
must  conclude,   therefore,  that  the   English   pictures.  exce[| 
the  few  exhibits  that  found  their  way  into  that  country 
1855,  were  not  exactly  of  the  highest  order  of  m^rit.     Indeej 
this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  now  welcomed  Engii^j 
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Lit  as  equal  to  the  best  of  their  own,  and  placed  it  at  once 
In  the  class  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

"  Mrs.  Heiij^h"  was  also  a  portrait  of  this  year,  and  one 
[hat  afforded  Alillais  some  amusement.  He  used  to  say  that 
[he  family  were  so  extremely  religious  thai  even  the  parrot 
ivhose  portrait  appears  in  the  picture  could  not  refrain  from 

III  occasional  word  in  season,  and  fre(|uently  exhorted  him  to 
j'  Let  us  pray"  whilst  the  work  was  proceeding-.  That  the 
result  was  satisfactory  appears  from  the  following  letter  from 

^Ir.  |ohn  Heugh,  acknowledging  the  recei[)t  of  his  mother's 

)ortrait : — 

From  Mr.  John  He  ugh. 

"  HOLMEWOOD, 

"  Febmaiy  13/'//,  1873. 

"  I)i:Aii  Mr.  Millais, — I  must  not  lose  a  post  in  telling  you 
lat  the  picture  not  only  arrived  safely,  but  that  it  is  magnifi- 
lent.  All  my  ladies  are  in  raptures  at  the  likeness,  and  at 
pe  picture — position,  accessories,  colour,  tone,  are  all  in 
juch  harmony.  They  tell  the  story  so  simply  and  so  truly, 
]st  as  if  one  walked  into  the  room  and  saw  lier  in  her  calm, 
jignified,  intelligent,  but  reposing  old  age.  I  shall  never  be 
[hie  to  thank  you  enough. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"John  Hkucii." 

While  Millais  was  away  in  Scotland  this  autumn  he  lent 

[is  studio  in  London  to  Holman  Hunt.     He  himself  repaired 

Sutherlandshire,  where,  having  rented  the  Shin  again  for 

Imon  fishing,  he  enjoyed  excellent  sport,  along  with  his  son 

ieorge,  then  eleven  years  of  age.     After  a  pleasant  stay  at 

^iveran,  the   two  went  on  to  Scourie,  where,   by  the  kind 

irmission  of  the   Duke  of  Westminster,  they  had  first-rate 

ilmon  and  sea-trout  fishing-  in  the  Laxford  and  Loch  Stack. 

n  sad  and  memorable  event  of  this  year  was  the  death 

poor  Landseer,  for  whom  my  father  entertained  a  high 

^gaicl.     Both  he  and  my  mother  frequently  visited   him  in 

IS  iaier  years,  when  adverse  circumstances  had  crushed  him 

the  ground,  and   he  was   always   delighted  to  see   them, 

irticularly   my   mother,    in   whose   presence   he   seemed    to 

kgei  his  troubles.    She  always  sent  him  a  choice  bouquet  on 

Is  oirthday  ;  and  in  acknowledging  one  of  these  gifts,  he  sent 

-r  the  characteristic  letter  here  reproduced  in  facsimile  : — 
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One  of  oLir  Li'ix'atest  friends  in  tlicsc  years  was  Mr.  'rhomal 
Hyde  Hills,  a  partner  of  Mr.  Jacob  liell,  and  ultimately  heaJ 
of  the  firm  of  Hell  <I^  Co..  Oxford   Street.      He  was  also  al 
threat   frienil    and    admirer   of    Landseer,       In    1873    Millaij 
painted  a  portrait  of  Mr.   Hills,  and  presented  it  to  him 
a  mark  of  his  aj)preciation  of  the  many   kindnesses  he  haJ 
shown    the  artist's   children  ;    and    in   thanking;-   him   for  thq 
picture  Mr.  Hills  wrote  :-  -"  1  am  sorry  to  spy  our  poor  frieni 
Sir  lulwin  will  never  see  it,  for  I  fear  he  is  d   in*'",  and  wil 
be  but  a  very  short  lime  with  us  ;  but  he  express ::d  his  j^reai 
•gratification  and  delight  when   1    told  him  of  your  kindness] 
Poor  old  fellow.  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  what  he  woul(| 
have  said  if  he  had  seen  it." 

In  another  letter  he  complained  of  the  scanty  approval 
vouchsafed  to  the  dead  artist's  works  by  certain  critic 
notably  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  and  written  on  the  back  of  it  is  a  rouglj 
outline  of  Millais'  reply,  running  thus :—"  You  are  healtlii 
and  right  in  your  preference  for  Landseer's  work  to  thos 
of  animal  paintings  by  old  masters.  Mr.  Ruskin's  finj 
English  is  sometimes  e.xceedingly  mischievous.  Althougl 
the  manner  of  execution  and  painting  may  be  preferable  t| 
Landseer's.  no  man  dead  or  living  has  had  so  comprehensivJ 
a  knowledge  of  animal  life,  or  has  depicted  its  forms 
accurately  or  so  well." 

As  an  artist  Landseer  had  the  remarkable  i>ift  of  bein 
able  to  draw  with  his  left  hand  almost  as  well  as  with  hij 
right.  He  was  also  a  brilliant  talker,  and  could  imitate 
perfection  the  cry  of  any  animal  with  which  he  was  familia 
Being  asked  one  day  at  Lord  Rivers'  to  go  and  see  a  veij 
savage  dog  that  was  tied  up  in  the  yard,  he  crawled  up  i 
the  animal  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  snarled  so  alarming| 
that  the  dog,  overcome  with  terror,  suddenly  snapped  liij 
chain,  jumped  over  the  wall,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

Another  tale  about  him  my  father  used  to  relate.  Onj 
day  several  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  discussii^ 
in  the  big  room  of  the  Academy  the  merits  of  a  pictuij 
which  had  been  hung  on  the  line,  showing  a  youth  and  a  gij 
leaning  out  of  a  window  on  the  second  floor  of  an  o| 
Elizabethan  house.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  below  diem 
as  seen  throuoh  the  window,  was  so  higrh  that  it  seemed  ir 
possible  for  anybody  in  the  room  above  to  stand  upngl^l 
Their  legs,  if  they  had  any,  must  inevitably  go  through 
ceiling.     Various  opinions  were  expressed  on  ^^  r  subject,  bj 
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The  joint  work  of  Millais  and  F.andseer 
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1]  ii,,it  Landsc'cr  said  was,  as  he  walked  away,  "Well,  they 
}t;  I'lcre,  not-zvith-staudiu^Qy 

L.'iiulseer  left  behind  him  th-^e  larj^e  unfinished  pictures, 
iFiiidint;  the  Otter,"  ''Nell  Ciwynne,"  and  "The  Dead 
luck"  all  on  the  easels  in  his  studio — and  his  dyin;;'  wish 
lis  tliat  Millais,  and  no  one  else,  should  complete  them. 
|hc  work  was  accordingly  taken  up  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
|e  result,  I  venture  to  think,  justified  the  confidence  rei)osed 

the  artist. 

Laiidseer,  as  we  all  know,  had  a  st\le  so  peculiar!)  his  own 
[at  any  connoisseur  can  recognise  it  at  a  glance,  but  that  it 
In  he  successfully  imitated  by  a  master-hand,  the  followin^i;" 
[tie  story  tends  to  show  :    - 

In  the  portrait  of  Nell  Gwynne  (life-size)  she  is  seen 
issiiiL;  through  an  archway  on  a  white  palfrey.  This 
Ictiirc,  in  which  the  horse  alone  was  finished,  was  bought 
one  of  the  Rothschild  family  and  «^iven  to  my  father  to 
miplete.  One  niornino-  a  celebrated  Art  critic  called,  and 
kis  much  impressed  by  the  work.  "  Ah  !  to  be  sure,"  he 
[id,  Ljoing  up  close  and  examining"  a  deerhound  which  almost 
peathed  in  the  foreground;  "  how  easily  one  can  recoi^nise 
dseer's  dogs!  Wonderful,  isn't  it?"  "  \'es,  it  is  won- 
^rful,"  remarked  Millais,  lighting  another  pipe  ;  "  I  finished 
hinting  that   dog  yesterday   morning,    and    haye   done   the 

lole  of  it  myself! " 

The   park   and    trees    forming    the   background   of   "  The 

[ead  Buck"  Millais  drew  mainly  from  Nature,  while  following 

far  as  possible  the  lines  of  Landseer's  sketch,  on  the  back 

which  I  see  written  "Glen  Feshie."  This  picture  went  to 
imerica. 

"  Digging  Out  the  Otter  '  was  left  in  so  imperfect  a  slate 
[at  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  (including  the  figure,  the  horses, 

id  most  of  the  hounds)  had  to  be  painted   in,   the  hounds 

i\\\g  indicated   only  by  charcoal   lines  ;  yet  so  cleverly  was 

[is  accomrhshed  that   I   think  it  would  puzzle  even  artists 
say  for  a  certainty  which  was  Landseer's  work  and  which 

illais. 
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"'I'lic  Noitli-Wfst  I'assiij^i'"— Ca|)t;iiii  'I'rclawny  A  ciirioiis  ■•onipact  I'riiii^ 
Millais'  pictinL's  in  distant  lands  *'  I'lic  Fiiii}^i'  of  tlic  Moor"  Lcttt'r  to  MJ 
Millais  "The  Deserted  (larden  "  Kiiskin  disapproves- Arrhibald  Sluai 
W'oi'tley  Millais  j^ivcs  liini  lessons  Mr.  Stuart-W'ortlex's  notes  on  tlunij 
Miss  Doiotlu'  I'ennant  — Sir  William  llareomt,  Lord  Janu's,  and  Milliii-,] 
lawn-tennis  "Over  the  Hills  and  Kar  Away "  Lord  Lytton— John  KorsicrJ 
" 'I'lie  N'eonian  of  the  (luard'"  Invitation  from  the  (^)ueen  of  Holland  " Tl 
Sound  of  Many  Waters"  I'aintin^  under  diffi<  ulties  A  mad  preacher— L'lm 
mission  to  paint  li.K.ii.  the  Princess  of  Wales  "  Effie  Deans"— "The  lin| 
of  Lanuncrinoor "  "  ihe  Princes  in  the  'I'ower"  Henrv  Wells,  K..\., 
AHlliiis — illness  and  death  of  Millais'  second  son. 

Tlik  NOktil-WfiSt  I'ASSAGK."  exfiilMtwl  at  til 
Acudcni)'  in  the  sprint^"  (.'f  1S74,  was  perhaps  the  mo 
popular  of  all   Nlillais'  paintin,ns  at  the  time,  not  only  for 
intrinsic  merit,  hut  as  an  expression  more  eloquent  than  worJ 
of  the  manly  enterprisf-  f»f  the  nation  and  the  common  d 
that   to    luioland  should   /all   tlie  honour  of  laying   bare  111 
hidden  mystery  of  the  North,   "It  mij^ht  be  d(jne,  and  Fn.<rlar 
oui>ht  to  do  it "  :   this  was   the  stirrino-  leij^end  that  markii 
the  subject  of  the   picture  ;  and   its   treatment   by  the  artij 
lent  a  dignity  and  a  j)athos  to  tlie  words  that   undouhtedj 
added  to  their  force.     "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  vvho| 
world  kin  "  ;  and  here  we  have  the  touch  in  the  attitude  ai 
surroundings  of  the  brave  old  sea-doir,  and  the  expression! 
his   weather-beaten    features   as    in    deep   thoui^iit    he    t(ivJ 
utterance  to  the  se-itiment  nearest  to  his  heart.      By  his  siij 
is  outspread  a  map  of  the   northern  res^ions  ;  and  with 
hand  resting  on  his,  his  dauj^hter  sits  at  his  feet,   readii 
what   we  may  take  to  be   the   record  of  previous  efforts 
reach  the  l^ole.      He  is  at  home  now     this  ancient  marim| 
stranded  on  the  sands  of  life,  like  the  hulk  of  an  old  ship  tlij 
has  done  its  duty-    but  as  he  listens  to  these  deeds  of  darinj 
th(;  old  lire  burns  within  him.  and  in  every  lineament  of  fi'| 
and  figure  we  see  how  deeply  he  is  moved. 
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Nil  woiulcr  lliiit  tliost;  wlio  saw  llic  pitlurc  aiul  there 
as  iKvays  a  crowd  in  front  of  it  as  it  himj^  on  tlic  Acadt-iny 
alls  were  moved  in  turn  ;  and  it  would  sei  in  from  a  letter 
)  Millais  from  Sir  (ieorj^e  Nares,  who  commandi-d  tlie 
\|)(!iliii(iii  to  the  North   WAv  in   iSjg.  liiat   its   inlluciuc  on 

V  spirit  of  tiu;  nation  for  en_L,aa\in<4S  of  it  found  tiieir  way 
to  every  corner  of  the  lanil    -was  (|uite  remarisahle. 

Tlie  early  history  of  this  paintinj;  is  worth  relatinj^',  if  only 
is  hriiiLjin^'  into  view  one  of  the  most  rem;irkal)le  characters 
lai  ever  crossed  the  path  of  l\\v.  artist.  In  tlu'  wide  circle 
f  iiis  ac(|uaintancf;  there  was  hut  one  man  who  came  u|)  to  his 
(•al  of  the  old  sailor  whom  he  wished  to  depict,  and  this  was 
1  ( cccnlric  old  gentleman  named  I'rclawn)',  who,  wh.eii  first 
)|)li('d  to,  resolutely  refused  to  sit  to  him,  hatin;^"  as  he  did  all 
V.  works  and  ways  of  nKulern  society.  Captain  Trelawny  was 
)  onlinar)'  man.  Ilis  friends  spoUe  of  him  as  a  "jolly  old 
rate";  for  his  early  life  was  s|)ent  in  cruisiniL>'  about  in  the 
lilcrranea!!  and  neighhourinjn'  seas,  and  the  adventures  he 
et  with  on  those  expeditions  were  eminently  suj4gestive  of 
t' a])p('llation.      It  hapj)ened  to  him  at  one  time  to  fall  into 

V  hands  of  some  (ireek  pirates,  who  took  him  ashore  as  a 
isoiicr,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  married  the  dauLjhter 

f  the  chief,  and  the  happy  pair  spent  their  honeymotn  in  a 
vc.  With  all  these  vaj^aries,  he  was  a  man  of  considerac'c 
cut.     Byron  and  Shelley  were  intimate  friends  of  his,  and 

himself  is  well  known  for  his  reminiscences  of  them,  and 
s  autobiographical  Adventures  of  a  Voimoer  Sou. 
This  was  the  man  whom  Millais  was  .so  anxious  to  capture 
r  his  |)icture.      In  later  years  they  had  frec[uently  met,  and 

John  Leech's  funeral,  attended  by  them  both,  Trelawny 
nie  uj),  and  in  his  bluff,  unceremonious  way  shook  Millais 
irmly  by  the  hand,  declarin*^-  that  as  mutual  friends  of  the 
ceased,  ''  t!  e  finest  (gentleman  he  had  ever  met,"  they  too 
ust  hv.  friends.  And  so  they  were.  But  for  all  that, 
illais,  fearinjr  another  refusal,  could  not  brino  himself  to 
ctcr  his  request,  nor  would  he  listen  to  his  wife's  proposal 

try  her  persuasive  powers  on  the  old  skipper.  At  last,  in 
speration,  she  went  off  unknown  to  her  husband,  and  boldly 
cklcd  the  picture-hater,  who,  after  many  refusals,  turned 
uiid  suddenly  and  said  in  his  bluff  way,  "  But  I  'II  tell  you 
lat  '  11  do.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  a  company  for  the 
[omoiion  of  Turkish  baths  in  London.  Now,  if  you  will  oo 
[th  my  niece  and  take  six  Turkish  baths  and  pay  for  them 
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yourself,    I    will    come   and   sit  six  times  to   your   husband l 
A<>reecl.      My  mother  had  never  been  in  a  Turkish  Ijath  i 
her  life,  and  knew  nothing"  about  them,  but  <;o  she  must 
risk  the  success  of  the  picture.      So  on  the  days  appoinuj 
Trelawny  came    to  the  studio,   and   bein^"   assured   that  rnl 
mother  had  had  her  Ijath,  surrendered  himself  lo  the  artisij 
and  so  the  picture  was  finished.      Not,  however,  as  it  appeail 
now  ;  for  as  a  strict  teetotaller.  Trelawny  protested  against  tli| 
introduction  of  a  tumbler  of  hot  s^rog  such  as  an  old  sea-do 
might  naturally  have  beside  him,  and  it  was  only  after  tli 
sittings  were  over  that  this  was  added  as  an  accessory  thai 
could   hardly  be  dispensed  with.      Poor  Trelawny,  when 
saw  it  in  the  Academy,  was  very  angry,  fearing  that  even] 
body  would  recognise  his  portrait ;  and  though  he  remainei 
on   friendly  terms  with   my  father,  I    doubt  whether  he  evtJ 
quite  forgave  this  little  joke  of  his. 

This  was  not   the  only  alteration   that   was  made   in  tli| 
picture   before    it   was    exhibited    to    the   public.     After  tlij 
background   and   the   two  central   figures  were  finished,  ni 
sister   Alice    and    myself    were    called    in    to    represent  twj 
children  turning  over  a  globe,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  an 
every  day  for  about  a  fortnight  did  we  turn  that  wretche 
globe,  till  we  hated  the  sight  of  it.     All  to  no  purpose,  to 
for  it  was  found  at  last  that  our  figures  spoilt  the  compositio 
and  marred  the  simplicity  of  the  tale.      So  out  we  went ;  thai 
part   of  the  canvas  was   cut   away,  and  a  new  piece  deftll 
inserted  in   its  place.     The   tlag  of  old  England  now  floaj 
over  the  space  formerly -occupied  by  our  unsuitable  forms. 

The   female   figure  was  painted   from  a   model,   who  alsj 
posed    for    the   picture    "  Stitch,    Stitch,   Stitch,"    painted 
1876,  r.nd  now  in   the  possession  of  Mr.  G.   F.  Watts,  R. 
"  The  North-West  Passage"  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  C. 
Bolchow,  and  is  now,   by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Tate,  tl) 
property  of  the  British  nation. 

Considering  the  vast  number  of  cheap  and  generally  d 
cellent  prints  of  Millais'  works  that  have  passed  into  ttj 
hands  of  people  of  all  nations,  it  is  not  surprising  to  h 
that  some  of  the  most  popular  have  found  their  wa}  imj 
places  where  one  would  least  expect  to  come  across  theirl 
"Cherry  Ripe,"  for  instance,  in  a  Tartar's  hut,  and  "CiJ 
derella  "  (gorgeously  framed)  in  the  house  of  a  vSamoan  chitj 
"The  North-West  Passage"  I  met  with  myself  in  the  n  moi 
wilds  of  .South  Africa.      I   had  been  shooting  springbu' k  n 
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[he  'ireat  Karroo,  when  a  tro{)ical  thunderstorm  compelled 
[lie  t<»  gallop  off  to  the  nearest  shelter — ^the  hut  of  a  Hottentot 
theplicrd,  some  miles  away  —  and  there  before  me  hunij^  a 
Laudv  (ierman  oleograph  of  this  picture  nailed  to  the  mud 
fvalls  -the  only  adornment  of  the  place.  Anywhere  else  I 
mouKI  have  been  disposed  to  laujj^h  at  it  as  a  ludicrous 
[ravcsty  of  the  original ;  but  here  it  seemed  like  the  face  of 
111  old  friend  bidding"  me  welcome  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Ihepberd's  opinion  of  it  was  distinctly  original.  In  re[)ly  to 
jiiy  iii(|uiry.  he  pointed  to  the  Union  Jack  as  displayed  in 
[he  picture,  and  said  in  broken  Enolish,  "  1  like  that  cotton 
rofuls.      It  would  make  o'ood  clothes." 


In  the  autumn  of  this  year  were  painted  the  two  landscapes 

The  Frini;e  of  the  Moor"  and  "The  Deserted  Garden," 
Ihe  scene  of  the  former  beino-  taken  from  the  extreme  end  of 
Ihe  Rohallion  t>Tound,  bevond  the  ruined  viliaj'e  of  Trochrav. 
uicl  close  to  the  Loch  Kennard  march.  It  used  to  be  a 
tivourite  beat  for  black  u^ame,  and  many  were  the  delightful 
Bays  w\\  father  and  I  spent  there  with  our  kind  host  Mr. 
lohn  JkHt. 

Mr.    Spielmann   says   of  "The   Frinij^e   of  the   Moor": — 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  Millais'  wonderful  ability 
111  paintino"  the  country  without  greatly  troubling  himself 
ibout  landscape  composition.     The  picture,  which  represents 

spot  in  Perthshire  famous  for  black  game,  and  which  was 
[)eloved  by  the  painter  accordingly,  is  not  so  much  a  landscape 
[s  a  mighty  sketch  for  a  landscape  :  a  sketch  of  prodigious 

bility  and  striking  verisimilitude.  A  triumph  of  techniciue, 
[f  drawing,  light,  and  atmosphere  ;  it  differs  from  Millais' 
jther  works  of  the  kind  by  the  successful  introtluction  of  a 
Ikv  with  rollintr  cumulus  cloud  in  movement.  Painted  with 
treat  solidity  and  impressiveness.  the  picture  has  been 
pverely  described,  not  without  some  reason,  as  motiveless 
reracity,  except  for  the  Natural  History  class.  But,  as  has 
|een  said  before,  Millais  did  not  care  for  tradition.  If  a  bit 
|f  Nature  pleased  him,  he  just  sat  down  before  it.  and 
fainted  it  with   all   the  vigour  and  earnestness  of  which   he 

^■as  capable." 
hurdler    details    may   be    gathered    from    the    Athciucniu. 

wording  to    the    following    (juotation    from    it    that    I    find 
llsewhere  : — 
"Tiiis  landscai)e,  according  to  the  AthcncciDii,  is  a  Scottish 
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pastoral.      Tin;   \i(;\\    is   taken    iVoiii   near  the  siiininit   of  a; 
ii|)laiKl,  aiul  the  eye  is  pcnnittcd   to  rann'c  ;  cross  a  sliallnv 
\all{'\'  to  wIhtc  the   '  moor,'  or  iincultivatcti  oppositi'   rid^i 
rises    in    Inroad    i'.iul    loft)-   iincUilations,    cl;i(!    in    lieathor  an- 
i^orsc,   aiul   wlicii   the  eye  can   reach   no  farther,    thonoh  tb 
air  is  marvellonsl)-  clear,  L;reen  fields  of  the  brightest    hiu^ 
traversed    1)\'   a    cloml    shadow,    slope    h'oin    our    leel    to   tli 
bottom    of    the    \alley,    where    are    a    urovc    of    llrs,    lines  ml 
hedLj'eiows,  antl  sparse  trees.       The  u|)land   near  us  is  (.lottia 
with    fiavi'   and    fern,   and   clinnps   of   hroom  ;   a   cow   <>raz(N 
here.     A  })ath,  a  piece  of  consummate  draut^htsmanship,  !^()(> 
iipwartls   on    our   ri^lu,   acconipanj'iniL;'   and    crossini.';   a    nii! 
stone  f(  nee.  which,  with  its  frini^c  of  underwood  and  thicki 
herhaL^X',    asceiuls    to    the    hi!_;hest    point    of   \-iew.       The   sii;: 
itsi'lf  is   hidden    from    us   hy   a  delicate  cloud,   Init   otherwi^i 
his  li^ht  fills  the  picture.      A  threat  purple  clouil  lies  on  tlv 
moorland  hillside.      l''or  hrilliancx'  of  local  colourini^',  solidit\ 
ami    that    wonderful    power   of   modellin!^-  which   has   alwa\ 
distinguished   Mr.   Alillais,  there  is  nothing"  in  the  I'^xhibitin 
to  siM'pass  this  work." 

'Idle  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in   1S75,  alon 
with  "The  Deserted  ( iarden,"  "The  Crown  of  Love,"  "  .Mb 
I{.  Tennant."  "Xo!"  '"  b^veline,  daui;hter  of  ^'..   Lees,  l'ls(| 
and  the  portrait  of  her  sister  (iracia 

The  following"  letter  to  m\-  sister  ?.iary  <then  at  school) 
so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that  1  make  no  apoloi;)  ti 
introducinu  it  here  :  — 


Jo  J  O'ss  Marx  Mi //a  is. 


N.B. 


''.Sr.  Mary's  Uirxam  'I\)WK1 

"  November  '$>tli,  1 874. 

"  Mv  DAKi.ixo  Mary,      Havin<v  finished  mv  first  landscap 
["The    Fringe    of    the    Moor"],    why    shouldn't    I    write 
line   to    my    own   one.''     \'es,    my   labours    are    all    ovei"  i.: 
the  hill,  but  onlv  to  bei>in  a<>ain  down  in  the  \allev  ["11 
Deserted  Ciarden  '"  [      Albeit  it  is  an  e;^!^"  in  the  basket,  an 
I  hope  a  very  pretty  chicken  will  come  out  of  it. 

"  1  have  a  very  crabbed  pen  (quill)  which  jibs  and  shii 
like  an  ill-tempered  horse.  What  character  there  is  in  pcir 
Each  one  has  its  own — even  the  steel  ones,  which  ar 
supposed  t(~)  be  all  ot  one  pattern.  X(nv  you  will  diiii 
I  ha\e  nothiii''"  to  write  about  ;  and  vet   I   have  lost  a  ;"" 


c    M-.in,  who 
«iHother  litll( 
■atures    ar 
like   a    L^C'od 

iif    building; 
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as  a   I'hoir 
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re  and  desec 
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|i\self  a  holi 
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|a\e  said  mac 

hralion.      I 
p  wear  covk 
htain  one  for 
"AOu    will 
cA'cii  more 
J-alkiiio-   ei^ht 
HMition  them 
IkI  half-past  I 
'•  Since    oui 
''ha'tini;-  has    n 
l<_\  -mckets  an 
(le  way  to  do 
"(ji\e    ni\- 
t'aiit),   yoLi   k 
If   kairopean 
ii'ive  some 

1  like  it  so  mi 


'I'hc    Dese; 
[here   weeds   ; 


:    ol   ai  m 
sliiillov 
'   rid'^ci 
KT  ail' 

si   lnK>! 

to    til 
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;    Lrrazc>; 
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1  ihicki": 
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;4l  A    CHARACrKRISTIC    LI^TTKR  S7 

(usin,  who  was  a   Miss   I'.vaim.  ami    LaiK'   M  has  ijoi 


lo 


ihcr  lillK;  1)<>\.      And   so  il   is  ;  crcalnrcs  arc  ijiiricd  and 


aUircs   arc    horn. 


na\'c    hccn    to   churcli    this   nionnn 


11  Uc 


a  ''ooc 


I  father,  aiid  nou  can  form  no  idea   iiow   deserted 


biilldlli'''     w 


as.      Mr.    ( 


had    few    more    to    aildress 


|liaii    Mrs.    (iraham,     Tina,   the    I'oplcs.   and    ourselves.      Me 
as  a  I'hoir  of  hoys   in  dimities  now,  and    we,  as  his  arm\ , 
(re  as   the  ("Ian    Mcra\ish.    fuc  and-twcnty   pra\ini;    men 
|()  liis  fiNc-and-thirt)    pipers. 

"Miss  .S()|)hie  is  a  wee  hit  out  ol   sorts.      I'.Ncry  da\ ,  alter 

ur  dinner,  she  sink's  to  her  mother's  accompaiiimcnt  two  soni^s 

Lionel    iJcnson      lik(;  (lounod's,  and    I    needn't   add    \cry 

jharininn.      In   her  red  dre^-  she  iilts  up  her  head  and  sin: 

th( 


7/,  iS74- 


aiu 


write 
over 


ket,  a;i 


1  shi' 


luit 


m  pci> 


Ihich 
•ill   1 


hill: 


'S 


;e   a    rcjhin    on    a    twii;" ;  and    somelxxly    thinks   tile    hire!    is 
)l  so  pretty     an  infaluatctl  old  loo/clam  who  sits  o\-er  the 

h'c  ami  desecrates  the  room  with  tobacco. 

■  Mr.    Hett  is  L^oinn"  to  dine   with    me   to-da\ ,  and    1    ,L;i\'e 

Insclf  a  holiday  on  W'ednesdax  and  shoot  with  him.  The 
isi  da\  I  went  out  1  killed  two  heautilul  nx;  and  a  ii^rand 
apeiTailzie.  that  came  down  with  a  lloj)  that  I  iomer  would 
avc  said  made  the  earth  tremble  ;   but   I  didn't  perceive  the 


hration.      1    don't    think    it    is    maideiiK'    for    \- 


Ollll''" 


lad 


[)  wear  co-.k  birds    k 
hlaiii  one  for  \()u. 


ath( 


tl 


ers  in  their  hats,  otherwise 


mi 


les 
dn 


"\i)U  will  be  delighted  to  liear  that  Nour  papa's  fiLjure 
even  more  shadow)'  than  when  nou  left,  as  he  has  been 
liking-  cii^ht  mik;s  e\ery  da\'.  and  on  iiis  le^s  (ina\"  1 
tion  them?)  the;  whole   time  between,   sa\ ,  half-past  ten 


ICll 


ive. 


d  lialt-past 

'■  .Since    our     remonstranc 


w 


ith     Mrs.     I' 


arrie  s 


iiin;i    has    much    improx'cd.    the    uj)strokes   i^oini^'   up   like 


<\-nH:kets  and  comiiTj  down  with  a  thud,  tinis 


hat 


Iscaji'.- J,K'  way  to  do  it,  as  you  know  iVom  experience. 


(.IV 


e    mv    lo\e    to     i 


11    th 


e    ''"ooi 


1    !>irls      I    don't    'are    for 


aul\ 


\()u    know 


I 


and   tell    litf'w   when   she   has   learnt   al 
airopean    lan^uai^es.    to   i^et   up  a   little    i'atai^onian,   as 


ave  some    idea   ot 
ike  it  so  much. 


omi 


<  >"oin<i 


tl 


lere   lor  a  summer ;    \<n\    wi 


11 


^ Our  aflectionate  Father. 
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was    painted    tr(Mn 


tl 


le     wild 


icre  weeds  and   tlowers   promiscuous   shoot  "     at    the  end 
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of  the  uj)per  i^arclcn  terrace  of  St.  Mary's  Tower.  Birnam, 
It  was  a  1(  velv  spot  as  seen  from  th'*  terrace  i>ate  lookini;! 
down  the  liill  across  the  river;  but  when  I  was  there  twnl 
years  aj^o  I  found  it  much  changed,  all  the  wood  and 
coppices  having-  <rrown  up  and  hidden  the  distant  grass  field 
and  the  woods  beyond  the  river,  which  were  formerly  in 
view. 

The  only  additions  made  were  the  sundial  and  the  hare, 
the  latter  of  which   was   afterwards   atlded  in    London,  andj 
as  Mr.  S[)ielmann  says,  could  very  well  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

Millais  alwavs  thouu:ht  "  The  Deserted  Garden  "  one  of 
his  best  works,  and  wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  owner,  Mrj 
Thwaltes.  "  Never  mind  what  other  people  may  say  aboutl 
your  picture,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  and  always  will  remain  one  of 
the  very  best  works  I  ever  did."  Ruskin,  however,  cienouncedf 
it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  followinu^  remarks  by  Spiel- 
mann  : — 

"A  touching  view,  typifying  silence  and  neglect.  JVIillaisj 
illustrated  it  with  Campbell's  verse,  '  Written  on  visitini,'j 
a  scene  in 


Artivleshire ' 


'  Yet  wandering,  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk, 
By  the  dial-stone  aged  and  green, 
One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk. 
To  mark  where  the  garden  had  been.' 


"  Piteous  as  such  a  scene  must  be  to  most  of  us  who  ]ov(j 
a  fair  garden  and  grieve  to  see  it  fall  into  decay  and  degral 
elation  Tor  neoiected  cultivation  does  not  readilv  turn  badj 
into  the  lovely  wilderness  of  Nature  from  which  it  was  bonij 
— the  emotion  is  as  nothinix  to  that  which  it  stirred  in  tlitl 
breast  of  Ruskin.  He  denounced  with  despairing  vigoiii 
the  '  {soi-disant)  landscape'  in  which  Millais  gave  scrubbltl 
instead  of  growth — "his  findino-  on  his  ruinous  walk  ovcl 
the  diabolic  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  Manchester  ami 
Salford ' — and  loudly  lamented  that  the  man  who  hai] 
painted  'Ophelia'  and  'Autumn  Leaves'  had  turned  to  tlia 
summariness  which  is  antipodean  to  Pre-Raphaelitism,  care] 
less  and  incomplete.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  hailed  iJ 
it  a  work  of  real  poetry — a  verdict  which  to-day  wil 
generallv  be  modified  to  not  more  than  distinction  aiKJ 
suggestiveness." 
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W  c    had    many    pU-asant    visitors    (liirini^    the    aulimin    ot 
I1S74,  incluclini;'  a   R-adini;-  party  iVoni   <  >\tnrcl.  coiisistiin;-  ot 
iMr.  Aubrey   Harcoiirt  (nephew  ot  Sir  Willi. 1111).   Mr.   Smith 
|l)(Mrien,    and     1  )r.      lJo\cl     (now     orjj^anist     ot     Kton     C'ol- 
Ic'C)     a    verv    merrv    and    interestiiiLi    trio.       Thcx    had    no 
,()()iuT    taken    their    departure    than    Mr.    "Archie"    Stiiart- 
W'ortle)    made   his   ap|)ear<ince.       lie    was    then   in   the  _L;ay 
Liid  Iv'ppy  state  of  irresj)onsil)lc  bachelorhood,  with   no  par- 
ticular j)roressi()n   to  hamper  his  movements  nor  an\  settled 

iews  as  to  his  future.  His  interests  seemed  to  be;  centred 
111  nuns  and  sketch-books,  and  as  m\'  father  present])'  dis- 
covered in  him  artistic  and  literary  talent,  he  stroni^Iy 
idviscil  him  to  cultivate  this,  ofterin^,  in  •  word,  to  teach 
lim  10  paint.  Lessons  in  Art  were  the  I  ^iin,  and  of 
[hese  the  pii[)il  himself  has  kindly  sent  "'e  le  notes  as 
short  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  ni.'.s.  r.  Mr.  Stuart- 
^'ortley.  1  may  say,  is  now  amonL;"  our  L^si  e  )rtrait  painters. 

k'  writes: — "To  have  been  a  pupil  of  Miuais,  though  only 
for  a  short  time,  as  I  was,  is,   I    believe       m  icjue  experience. 

can  safely  say  that  I  learnt  more  from  liim  in  a  tew  short 
Ivceks  than  from  all  the  other  masters  who  from  time  to 
[iinc  directed,  or  misdirected,  my  artistic  studies  put  together. 

ihort  as  the  time  was,  it  ser\ed  to  bridge  over,  for  irv  poor 
papacity,  the  deep  and  often  impassable  stream  that  separates 
[he  amateur  from  the  serious  or  professional  painter. 

"It  was  at  St.  Mary's  Tower,  in  the  year  1H74,  that  I  had 
jlic  privilege,  in  response  to  the  kindest  of  invitations  from 
[he  great  artist  and  his  kind  and  hospitable  wife,  of  not  only 

latching  him  paint  and  observing  his  method,  but  of  actually 
bainting  a  small  picture  alongside  of  him  all  day,  and  untler 
pie  direction  of  his  frequent  hints,  scoldings  or  encourage- 
iKMit.     In  despair  sometimes  to  catch  the  form  and  colour. 

'r  the  relative  value  of  varvino-  foliatre  on  ditferent  planes, 
would  lay  down   my  palette,  and,   going  rcnind  to  where.' 
Y  paced  to  and  from  his  canvas,  eager,  absorbed,  his  eyes 

littering  like  stars  in  the  concentration  of  his  gaze  upon 
|iibject   and    picture,    would    exclaim,    '  I    can't    draw    those 

aves,'  or  grasses,  or  whatever  it  might  be.      '  Dash  it,  m\' 
}oy,'  he  would  say,  '  you  must  draw  them.      Remember  that 
you  don't  some  fellow  will   come  from   round  the  corner 

i^Ik)  av7/,-  and  then,  in  an  exhibition,   where  will  you  be  ? ' 

hen  he  would  in  turn  lay  down  his  palette,  come  round  to 

ly  easel  (we  were  not  five  yards     part),  and,  in  the  kindest 
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\va\ ,  show  inc  wlu  re   I  was  L','<)inj4'  wioiil;'  .iml  liow  to  correc;! 
it.       I    liavc    studii'd    uiulcr    several    masters,    and    had    tlij 
honour  since   then   ot  visits  to  nn    stiich'o  Ironi   many  [j^rv.A 
artists.        Tliey   could   all    tell    you    the   |)art  of  your  pictiirtl 
that    was   wnjni;,    hut    Millais   was   the   onl\    one   who  ((uilcl 
in    live   minutes  (for   he    was  always  in  a   whirlwind    hiirrvJ 
show  you   how  to  |uit   it   rii^ht.      I    n(.'\''r  Unev\    him   wroiii;! 
on   a  point  of  drawing,   proportion   or  |)erspective.       I   oncJ 
heard   the    present    IVesitlent    of    the    Koval    Acadenu'.    wlifl 
mi|L;ht  be  ii^iinrantly  sujjposed   hy  superficial  observers,  fromj 
the   dissimilaritv   of    their   methods,   to   fcH'l    sli''ht   s\  niijathl 
with    Millais'   work,   remark   that   he   had    never   seen  a  liiitl 
of  Millais'  out  of  dr.iwiiiL;'.      Ami   this  observation  nv.iy  st 
I    think,  stand  unchallenged.      lie  would  alter  and  alter  fm 
ever,  uj)  to  the  last  moment,  and  it  was  not  until  he  could  no 
see  how  to  do  any  more — an  exalted  |)()int  to  have  reached 
that   he   would   let   his   picture   o"o.      .So   far  from   beiiin',  as 
manv  th()u<>ht  from  the  freedom  of  his  later  execution,  cart! 
less  or  hurried  in  his  method,  he  was  the  most  conscientiouj 
and  laborious  of  painters.      His  utter  absorption  in  his  wory 
precluded  the   possibility   of   his   bein^-  anything'  el.se,   eveil 
had   he   not   been    what  he   was,   the  most  accurate  observe! 
of    Nature   perhaps   in   the    world,   and,    iii   consequence, 
well    as    perha])s    naturally,    her    most    honest    and    devote 
admirer. 

"'It  doesn't  matter  how  beautifully  a  thin*;"  is  painted,  ij 
is  no  n'ood  if  it  isn't  r/;'///.  It  's  oot  to  come  out '— meiMiina 
that  it  must  be  rightly  drawn,  in  rlj^ht  proportion,  and  in  tliij 
ris^ht  place. 

"At  another  time — 'You  must  handle  vour  brush  uracejj 
fully  ;    the  execution  should   be  more  prettily  done.'      'Vi\ 
combination  of  unerring'  accuracy  with  love  of  beauty  (a  nion 
rare  n'ift  than  is  supposed  among-  painters)  is  always  to 
found  in  his  work. 

"  His  appreciation  of  beauty  in  women  was  i^i^reat.  1  rej 
member  the  intense  interest  with  which  we  all  listeiieC 
during'  a  discussion  on  the  beauties  of  the  present  day  tl 
his  views  on  their  comparative  merits.  He  very  distinct!] 
oave  the  palm  to  Cieorgina,  Lady  Dudley,  of  all  that 
had  seen,  though  he  rated  Mrs.  Langtry  very  near  herj 
On  one  occasion,  in  my  studio,  he  said,  '  What  businel 
have  you  to  miss  the  beauty  of  that  woman's  nostrilf 
Cxive  me  a  brush.'     And  in  two  minutes  he  had  put  ia  ti 
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lec'-^sai'V   liiK'    to    rcfiiu:    my    liani    prcscnimciit.       lie    was 

/t'r\  sironin"  on   rcrmcinciu  aii'l  hcaiil)  of  line  ii)  a  woman's 

Ifacr  ami  on  the  scale  ami  s\/.r  of  a  portrait     that   it  always 

h(i,!'i    1»'    uuiicr  lifc-si/c  aiul,    so   to   speak,    stand    haek    in 

Its  own  almosphere  behind  the  frame.      V^jry  severe  ai^ainst 

lalsc  enlarL^cmeni    of  the   eyes — ^'Ah,    now   you    are  netting; 

lo  draw  them  nice  and  small,'   to  iVie  on  the  subject  of  eyes. 

The  only  part  of  a  face  that  coukl  not  be  j)ainted  al".olutel\ 

litenilly  from  iNature,  he  tk;clared  to  be  the  juncture  of  the 

IviiiL;  of  the   nose   with   the  cheek,  accounting'  for  this  vi«!W 

)y   the    fact    that    it    is    intensely    mobile,    var\  in;.^    with    the 

lightest   chan}4<?    of    expression,   action,   or   li,L;ht,   and    thai, 

[hen  lore,    to    tix    it    hard    and    fast    in    any    direction    is    a 

iiislake. 

"  .\  i^reat  believer  in  (juality,  te.xture,  and  what  Reynolds 
ailed  'richness,'  he  left  no  means  unused.  In  the  boldest 
nid  broadest  treatment  we  fmii  eyelashes  put  in  with  the 
ncsl  possible  sable  brush.  '  What  does  it  matter  Innv  you 
l(»  it  ?  I'aint  it  with  the  shovel  if  you  can't  |^et  your  effect 
inv  other  wav.'  lit;  used  anvthin''"  that  occurred  to  him 
[he  palelted<iu'fe  very  laru'ely. 

"On  mv  admiring"  the  beautiful  (lualitv  of  some  subordi- 
latc  part  of  his  picture — 'Ah!   that  came  by  a  tUike.      We 
^11  jj^cl  haj)py  llukes  now  and  then,  but  it's  only  the  fool  that 
,ipes  them  out.' 

"Another  delightful  (juality,   in  his  landscapes  especially, 

as  his  close  observation  and  loyalty  to  the  truth  of  oljjects 

|»f  natural  historv.      He  added  the  keen  insi 'ht  of  the  true 

[portsnian  that  he  was  to  the  perceptions  of  the  ijreat  artist. 

'ompare  the  meanin<;"]ess  birds  of  the  conventional  landscaj)e- 

t)ainter  to   the  tlock  of  swallows  sailiniif  overhead  in  '  Chill 

)ciober.'      Mark    the    truth    to    Nature  of    the    rocdeer   in 

The  Moon  is  Uj)';  of  the  i^rouse  in  'Over  the  Hills  and  Far 

Iw&v' ;  or,  again,  of  the  rooks  in  '  Murthly  Castle.'      In  the 

laiiK      nd  all    his  other    kmdscapes  are    details    of    foliage, 

rrasses   and  mosses  that  a  botanist  would  instantly  recoonise 

IS  absolutely  true.      For  him  there  was  no  '  st^'Tfai;".'; "  ;    any 

gurc  or  object  introduced  had  not  possibly.   Init  jirobabh  , 

feen  there. 

"No  wonder  the  public  were  always  in  foi'ch   with  hhn 
jncl  he  with  them.      He  had  a  great  behef  in  public  opinion 
Is  a  whole,  and  a  great  contempt  for  expert,  or  rather  hterary, 
Iritics.     He  could  not  have  conceived  the  idea  of  achieving 
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notoriety  or  success  by  makinj.;  things  black  or  i^'rey,  shaclowv| 
or  incomplete.  He  loved  and  worshipped  Nature  rather  tharj 
painting',  and  could  always  fiULl  beaut)'  in  his  own  day.  Yei- 
the  worshippers  of  fads,  the  affected  praisers  of  all  that  is| 
dark,  or  smudt>T,  or  insincere,  thoutih  thev  velped  at  hisf 
heels  occasionally,  dared  never  to  attack  him  in  front,  and! 
fawned  on  him  openly,  defeated  by  his  sincerity. 

"  Once  he  seized  me  l^y  the  arm,  and  made  me  go  roundl 
the  (irosvenor  Gallery  with  him.  He  stopped  longer  thaii| 
usual  before  a  shadowy,  graceful  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  onedj 
the  most  famous  jminters  of  our  day-  an  arrangement 
pink  and  grey,  or  rose  and  silver,  shall   I   call  it.'*     At  last 

'It's  d d  clever;    it's  a  d d  sight  too  clever!'     An| 

he  dragged  me  on. 

"  He  loved  the  criticism  of  a  fresh  eye  on  his  work,  and! 
w  ..s  not  the  onlv  one  who  felt  the  difhcultv  in  his  studiJ 
of  answering  his  invariable  question,  '  Now,  tell  me,  da 
you  see  anything  wrong  ?  Does  the  drawing  look  right  tij 
vou  ? '   etc. 

"He  was  interested  in  all  the  questions  and  events  of  tli| 
day,  and  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  as  an  artist  should,  bii 
he  never  lost  his  power  of  absorption  in  his  work. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  once,  visiting  mv  studio,  described  to  ml 
his  sittings  to  Millais,  Holl,  and  Watts.  Of  Millais  he  said 
'  I  never  saw  such  a  power  of  concentration  in  any  man. 
don't  think  1  was  in  his  studio  for  that  portrait  more  thai 
five  hours  and  a  half  altogether.'  This  was  in  allusion  to  th 
famous  picture  formerly  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminstel 
and  now,  by  the  generosity  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  in  til 
National  Gallery — probably  the  finest  modern  male  poriraj 
in  existence. 

"  '  Paint  all  your  friends  and  relations,  and  anyone  youcal 
get  to  sit  to  you.  You  can't  have  finer  practice  than  paintii^ 
life-size  portraits.  Never  mind  the  money  ;  never  refua 
work.' 

"He  was  a  true  sportsman — a  good  shot  and  an  ardeij 
fisherman.       To    the    latter    pursuit    he    brought    the   sail 
'  power  of  concentration  '  remarked  by  the  great  man  in 
studio,  and  he  could  have  killed  anyone  who  began  to  trilkl 
him  of  pictures  when  his  mind  was  running  on  salmon 
grouse.      He  often  said  how  many  times  he  had  wished;! 
paint    a    grouse-drive,    and,    for  fear    of    comparisons,    it 
perhaps  the  only  thing  I  am  glad  he  did  not  paint." 
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A:iion_!L>st  the  most  attractive  pictures  of  1875  was  "  No!" 
Ishnwinn"  :.  pretty  jj^irl  readino-  over  a  letter  she  has  just 
JAvriiu  11,  refusing-  an  offer  of  marriage.  This  was  a  portrait 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  now  the  wife  of  H.  M.  Stanley, 
the  lamous  explorer — a  young  lady  whose  talents  were  quite 
ks  remarkable  as  her  personal  beauty.  As  children,  we  all 
jiiid  a  great  affection  for  "  Dolly,"  for  she  was  very  kind 
\o  us.  ap.d  many  a  happy  afternoon  did  we  spend  with 
icr  in  her  studio  at  Richmond  Terrace,  where,  besides 
111!  her  studies  of  children,  was  a  most  fascinating  as- 
semhlage  of  birds  and  reptiles,  of  which  she  was  very 
fond. 

At  her  wedding  a  .somewhat  painful  occurrence  gave  rise 
[0  an  amusing  incident.  As  the  married  couple  were  about 
[0  leave  the  Abbey,  Stanley  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
jhe  fever  he  had  contracted  during  his  wanderings  in  Africa, 
jpon  which  my  father,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  bride,  gave  her 
lis  arm  and  escorted  her  to  her  carriage.  The  crowd,  of 
tourse,  mistook  him  for  the  bridegroom,  and  cheered  so  lustily 
jhat  he  could  hardly  make  his  *  :laimer  heard.  "  I  'm  not 
Stanley;  I  wish  I  were.  Lucky  dog;  lucky  dog!"  He 
fcuiiic  home  afterwards  in  hts  of  laughter  at  this  ludicrous 
pistake,  the  absurdity  of  which  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
lat  there  was  not  the  smallest  resemblance  between  himself 
[nd  the  bridegroom. 

This  year  St.  Mary's  Tower  was  not  to  be  had  again  for 
iis  autumn  holiday,  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  wanted  the 
llace  lor  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  I^rigmore,  on  the  same 
iill,  and  with  a  charming  garden  attached,  was  happily  at 
IbertN',  and  Millais,  who  delighted  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
|nl\  too  glad  to  secure  it, 

A  lawn  in  front  of   the   drawino-room  windows  afforded 

|mpie  space  for  a  tennis  ground,  and  as  lawn  tennis  was  the 

itest  novelty  in  outdoor  sports,  we  must  of  course  play  it. 

md  we  did,  after  a  fashion,  my  father  the  keenest  and  most 

jiithusiastic  of  us  all.      He  was  cjuite  fierce  in  his  determina- 

joii  to  master  the  game,  the  more  so  as  we  were  expecting 

jisitors  who  probably  knew  something  of  it  already.     They 

piiK;  at  last-  Sir  William   Harcourt,  Sir  Henry  James,  and 

|y  uncle  George  Stibbard — and  were  so  taken  with  the  game 

lat   they    too    must    become    proficient,    or    perish    in    the 

[tempi.     In  deadly  earnest,  then,  they  set  to  work.      The 

ills  tlew  about  in  the  most  lively  and  erratic  way,  and,  as  to 
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the  rules,  nobody  knew  exactly  what  the\'  meant,  and  nobocK 
cared  so  lonj^  as  his  interpretation  was  iiphtld.  The  tiling 
was  to  _L;"et  this  inter|jretaiion  accepted  by  the  adversaries 
and  to  this  end  the  ;j^ame  was  stopped  a^ain  and  ai^ain,  until 
one;  or  (3ther  of  the  opponents  s^ave  vvay.  Never  was  heard 
such  an  array  of  arL;"unients  as  a  disputed  "fault"  woulc 
draw  forth  from  that  able  lawver,  Lord  lames,  or  such  a; 
torrent  of  eiociuence  as  the  <j;reat  leadc^r  of  the  Libera! 
party''"  let  iall  now  and  again  in  imploring  his  host  and' 
partner  to  keep  clear  of  "  that  horrid  net.  '  and  never  diii 
the  host  himself  go  to  work  in  mon;  fiery  mood  than  ;it 
this  new  i)lavthin(y  that  had  caught  his  fancy.  I'Or  hours 
together  the  game  went  on  in  this  absurd  fashion,  thf 
genial  banter  of  the  combatants  keeping  us  all  in  fits  d; 
laughter  as  we  sat  and  watched  the  perlormance.  It  ma\ 
be  better  played  nowadays — I  \'enture  to  think  it  is- -bu: 
whether  more  amusement  was  ever  got  out  of  it  may  wd 
be  questioned. 

It  was  here  that  the  scene  of  "Over  the   Hills  and  Far 
Away"  was  painted.      The  lovely  x'alley  of  the  Ta)',  as  seei; 
from  the  Trochray  beat  on  the   high  ground  of  Rohallion 
had   attracted    Millais'   attention    during    his    frecjuent   visib 
to  his  friend  Mr.  John   Bett,  who  for  twenty-five  years  hac 
the  shooting  over  these   moors,  and   except    Murthly   Mov 
no  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  could  vie  with  it  in   poiii; 
of  the  variety  of  its  attractions  to  the  artist  and  the  sport- 
man  alike,  the  scenery  being  magnificent,  while  in  the  wood 
below,  and  the  breezy  uplands  above,  every  variety  of  ganif 
was  to  be-  found.      Here  then,  after  a  careful  survey  of  tli 
position,  he  pitched  his  tent — a  little  wooden  hut  put  togcthf 
by  a  local  carpenter  as  shelter  in  case  of  storm — and  her 
for  six  weeks  he  worked  away  at  his  pictur"  in  great  conter: 
In  the  immediate  foreground  Rohallion  Moor  itself  is  seen 
in  the  middle   distance   to   the   right,   where   a   wooded   hi 
stands    in    bold    relief   against    the    sky,    are    the    Duke  >' 
Athol's  covers  of  Ladywell  ;  and  on  the  left  are  the  broke 
slopes  of  Kinnaird.      In  the  distance  the  river,  like  a  silvt 
streak,  creeps  through  the  lowlands  of  Dalguise  and   r)alli! 
luii -,  and  still  further  away  may  be  faintly  discerned  the  hh: 
s';'nmit  of  urand  old  Ben-y-iiloe.     As  Mr.  Spielmann  thoiul^ 
fully  expresses  it : — 

"The  almost  stereoscopic  effect  of  the  foreground   up; 

*  sir  William  has  resigned  the  leadership  since  this  was  written. 
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Ithe  point  where  it  clips  away  and  allows  the  hrij^ht  distance 

Ito  be  locussed,  comes  as  a  surprisi;  to  the  spectator;  indeeil, 

Ibiit  for  the  extraordinarily  unmistakable  oiit-ot-iloor  (juality, 

(that  ctfect   mii^ht    be    resented    as   theatrical.      Millais    here 

fisserts  once   more   his   power,    beyond   that   of  any  contem- 

oniiy  painter,  of  paintino-  sedi^y,  marshy  j^round,  and  rank 

i>Tass    bathed    in    VnAu    and    air,    but    the    skv    is   somewhat 

kcak.  .  .   . 

"The    picture    comes   nearer,   perhaps,    to   the   traditional 

icw  of   lantlscape  composition  than  any  in    this  section  of 

^lillais'  art.      It  is  frecpiently  supj)osed,  because  he  did   not 

! compose  '  his  landscapes  (1  sa\-  nothing'  now  as  to  sentiment), 

mat  he  was  therefore  ignorant  of  the  ])ractice  ami  the  views 

)f  th(.'  old  masters.      i\Iillais  was  alwa\s  lookin''"  at  the  old 

[iiastcrs,  arid   I   see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  who  could 

ippreciate  and  understand  ancient  and  modern  Art  as  he  did, 

ticked  the  power  to  see  what  is  evident  to  everybody  else. 

The  only  conclusion  to  come  to  is  that   Millais  was   as    in- 

lividual  and  independent  in  his  vie^vs  on   landscape  in  his 

ker  middk;  life  as  he  had  been  in     ih-i  respects  in  his  Pre- 

'aphaelite    days;    so    that    time,    vvhich    takes    delight    in 

|cven_L;es,  may  come  m  the  future  to  accept  as  a  permissible 

]ie\v  of  landscape  that   which    Millais  chose  to  adopt  after 

painting  life  of  a  cpiarter  of  a  century." 

Hut,  savs  this  same  critic,  Millais  was  not  "a  great  land- 

:ape  painter,"  he  simply  chose  a  subject  and  then  worked 

out  with  relentless  truth  ;  his  pictures  therefore  lack  "  the 

jlcments  of   great   landscaj)e."      I    must    say   that    I    cannot 

tree  with  this.      No  fault  is  found  with  the  selection  of  his- 

bbjects,    his    composition,    his    technicpie,   or    his    ability   to 

lirror  what  he  saw  in  Nature.     In  what  then  was  he  lacking.'* 

he  critic  himself  suggests  the  answer.      He  sayF,  in  effect, 

lat  in  his   treatment   of   landscape  Millais   showed   himself 

jas  individual  and  indej)endent  in  his  views  as  h,.  had  done 

the  works  of  his  Pre-Ra[)haelite  days  ;  he  painted  what  he 

iw,  but  in  his  regard  for  truth  of  form  and  colour  he  missed 

^e  underlying  spirit  of  Nature's  works."     Surely  that  could 

^t  be.     To  him  all    Nature  was  but  "the  garment  of  the 

/ingdixl."      Its  poetry  was  ever  present  to  his  mind;  and 

|at  h<  could  con\  ey  to  others  the  enjoyment  it  afforded  him- 

llt  is  "hvious  fnmi  tlv;  sensation  created  by-  such  works  as 

"hill  October,"    'Over  the   Hills   and    Far  Awav,"   "The 

isert.  d  Garden,"   "The   Old   Garden,"   "  Murthfy   Moss," 
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and  "  Linu[('rln<if  Autiiinn."  I''vcn  the  nanu's  of  these  ))ictiirt' 
arc  not  without  a  touch  of  his  poetic  fiuicv.  without  a  sut-'a^. 
tion  of  the  spirit  that  aiiiniateci  tht;  pictures  themselves,  TIk 
messa}4"e  he  had  to  deliver  must  be  delivered  in  his  own  \\;iv. 
For  this  j)urpose  he  created  a  style  of  his  own,  and  in  spiti 
of  opposition  such  as  only  the  force  of  "L^enius  could  ha\i 
overcome,  he  converted  his  adversaries  to  his  own  view- 
He  won  the  hearts  of  men  who  knew  him  only  by  his  paint 
in,L!^s,  or  by  engravini^fs  which  found  their  way  into  the  hoiiK- 
of  peer  and  peasant  alike  ;  and  hearts.  I  venture  to  thiniN 
are  not  won  by  mere  transcripts  of  Nature,  with  the  soul  1: 
Nature  left  out. 

He   often  said   that  he  enjoyed   the  work  on  "  Over  the 
Hills  and  Far  Away  "  as  much  as  anything-  he  ever  did.     Hi 
materials  were  all  on  the  s})()t  and  he  had  nothing"  to  do  in  thi 
mornin<^  but  take  his  oun  and  "shoot"  his  wav  up  to  tlv 
moor,  a  distance  from    I^Vi^more  of  about  live  miles.     The 
walk  there  aloni;"  the  Birnam  burn  is  a  most  lovely  one,  an 
he   greatly  enjoyed  the   privilege  so  j^-enerously  granted  hj 
him  by  Mr.    Hett.      In   the  evening'  he  would   return   home 
bringin*!^  a  hunters  appetite  and  a  brace  or  two  of  groust 
with  [)erhaps  a  l)lackcock,  a  woodcock,  or  a  snipe. 

One  day,  while  at  work,  he  noticed  a  big  pack  of  hlat 
game  coming  over  from  the  west,  and  without  moving  fr-m: 
his   painting-stool,  he   threw  down   his  palette  and  kilk^i 
blackcock  as  it  flew  overhead.      Hut  that  was  not  his  usiia, 
practice  ;  as  a  rule  he  never  shot  at  birds  that  were  movin., 
about   in   his   immediate   neighbourhood.      He    liked   to  st 
them  and  hear  their  cheery  cries.     The   grouse,  coan-stanii 
noting  his  presence,  soon  became  quite  tame,  and  aj^j^J'oachtJ 
so  closely  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  actually  able  to  pain; 
in  a  whole  covey  before  they  moved   from   the  spot.     Tlii 
birds  can  be  seen  in  the  middle  distance,  slightly  to  the  rii:;!' 
■of  the  picture. 

This  picture,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Clayton,  an 
afterwards  of  Mr.  Kave  Knowles,  is  now  im  the  posses.sici 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams.' 

Brunet  Debaines,  who  made  a  successful  etching  of  "CI 
October,"  entirely  failed  in  his   transiatioii  of  this  woik. 
also   of  "  Murthly    Moss."     The    beauty   was    quite    lost 
the   etching,    all    the    softness    and    poetry    disappeariui; 
the  cold,  harsh  lines  of  the  needle.      It  it  a  great  pity  th 
such  a  process  was  attempted,  as  photogravure  would  havi 
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feiiitcd    I)otli    of    tlic'se    picturi's    ti)    pt'rfc.'ctloii.      .\);irt    from 

U'    K  ippincss    of    composition     ;iiul     hrilliaiicH;    of    tlctail, 

Muiihly   Moss"  and   "Over  the    Hills  '  owe  tlu.-ir  siicicss 

lo  ilic  skilful    i>Un<linjH'   of  siibcliicd   colours,   none   of  which 

iw  much  in  contrast,  vvhcn-'as  "Chill  ()ctobcr,"  though  also 

|iil)(liu'(.l   in    tone,    is   a   mass  of   contrasts  exactly   suited  to 

hick  ;ind-vvhite,    and    readily    lends    itself    to    reproduction, 

|vni  in  so  rouj^h  a  form  as  etchini;". 

A  K;iter  to  his  wife  (then  in  (iermany  with  two  of  his 
l;uii;lucrs)  L^ives  a  little  insit^ht  into  Millais'  life  at  this 
jmc.  W  ritinor  from  Birnam  Hotel,  Birnam,  under  date 
Jf  (Vloher  30th,    1S75,  he  says: 

"I  shot  at  Murthly  (only  I.ord  Cairns,  (indiam,*  and 
lysclf),  and  cl'ined  there  afterwards.  Yesterday  1  dined 
I'ith  the  Manners',  and  met  Lord  Salisbury,  whom  I  liked. 
[laved  whist  aiVr  dinner.  Still  dreadful  east  wind,  and 
|l  my  ree<.l>i  l>KHvn  the  wroni;'  way.  Two  or  three  da\s' 
M)d  weather  would  suffice  to  finish  ;  but  it  is  cruelty  to 
fiimals.  |xiintino;  in  such  cold  and  wretchedness.  .  .  . 
■'  1  ;im  sorry  to  see  a  report  in  the  pa{)ers  that  typhoid 
very  j^revalent  in  Paris.  It  makes  me  nervous,  hearing 
|f<u,  after  Everett's  attack.      Ask  J^ishop  about  it. 

There  is  no  news  here,  of  course.  I  am  all  day  on  the 
for,  and  shot  a  yrouse  this  forenoon.  The  cold  was 
Itense,  and  I  took  a  turn  occasionally,  to  keep  up  my 
rciilalion." 

It  was  at  one  of  the  dinner  parties  this  year  at  St.  Mary's 
nver  that,  as  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Millais 
it  for  the  first  time  Lord  Beaconsneld  (then  Mr.  Disraeli), 
lo,  Ml  his  way  to  Balmoral,  had  broken  his  journey  for 
I  few  (lavs'  rest  at  Dunkeld.  On  returning  to  Hrigmore 
kit  ni<>ht,  he  remarked  to  his  o-uests  what  a  verv  interesting 
Iker  Disraeli  was.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  great 
titesman,  being  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
[d  remained  almost  silent,  whilst  Millais  himself  had  talked 
jrd  the  \»hole  evening,  to  the  entertainnient  of  the  whole 
Irtv,  DisraeH  remarkinLr  to  the  Duke  that  he  had  never 
me  across  ainyone  with  such  a  refreshing  and  continuous 
|R'  oi  original  observations, 

FFwo  of  "  Dizzv's  "  sayings  may  be  repeated  here,  though 
»  it  not  both,  have  already  appeared  in  print.     On  their 

Mr.  .Icnry  Cirahaiii     tlie  tenant  of  Miu'thly  shootings  and  fishings  at  this 
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lirst   iii('clin<4    Millais   cxprcssccl    a    hope    that    the    illiisliloi 
statcsiiiaii  would  cujo)    the  (|iiicl   rc|)()si'  ot   St.    Mar\'s  alic 
his  Ioiil;  ami  arduous  work  iii  the  session  of  I'arliaincni  j'im? 
concluded.      "  \'es."   said    1  )israeli,   "I    am  alread\-   haj)|i\ii.j 
this   lo\'ely   spot.      'Idierc  are   no  secretaries  or  ( ioveriiiiioii;| 
bugs    here."       \nd    on    ;uiother    occasion,    when    tiiey    mtti 
a'>"ain,    he  tol'l    Millais   Ik;   could    n(!\er  enjoN'  the   Acadcnivi 
hap.Miel.  for  he  always  hatl  a  speech  under  his  plate. 

.\11  my  father's  iVieiuis  were  most  enthusiastic  about  "Over 
the  Hills  and  I'^ir  Away." 

A  letter  from  the  1  )uke  of  Westminster,  whose  \vife| 
he  was  then  eni^ajj^ed  in  paintin)^',  also  echoes  the  saiiiei 
s(;ntiment. 

Froui  the  l^ukc  of  U'cstniiiis/cr. 

"  (iiKOSVi:N()R    lloLSK,    Lc)\I)0\,    W ., 

"  Xin'ClllbiT  22N(f,   hS/j, 

"Mv  DKAR  Mil. LAIS.  —  Mlclio.  C.   Lindsay,  and  .self  rather| 
broke  into  \our  house  bur'>lari(nislv  V(  ^tei  'av  afternoon, 
hope   N'ou   will   forgive   us,   but    I   wanted  such   an    'array 
talent'  to  see  her  onice  then  and  there. 

"  rhev  were  verv  much   pleased,  as  well  thev  mi<>ht  h\ 
but   it  was   too  dark   to  see    well   the  landscape   ['Over  ihj 
II  ills  and   I'ar  Away '  |.      William    Russell  |  Sir  \\'.    I  low; 
Russell]    writes    that    '  the    landscape    caused    him    real  ad; 
miration  and  pleasure,  and  he  does  not  know  of  any  of  you 
works  so  true  and  brilliantly  agreeable — the  Scotticisms 
the  forc'i^round  wonderful  in  their  faithfulness,  and  the  vvho^ 
composition  so  strikins^ly  complete  as  to  make  it  a  triump 
of  liritish  landscape  painting- ' — in  all   of  which    I    cordial 
agree. 

"He  praises  equally  the  portrait. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Wkstminster.'I 


Two  notable  portraits — her  grace  the  Duchess  of  Wesj 
minster,  standing  on  the  terrace  at  Cliveden,  and  Loij 
Lytton — were  painted  this  year.  The  latter  was  a  corl 
mission  from  John  Forster,  the  friend  and  biographer 
Charles  Dickens,  and  our  neighbour  in  Palace  Ciate.  lorsij 
seems  to  have  been  on  equally  intimate  terms  with  \A 
Lytton,  for  whose  character  and  poetic  works  he  enteitaiiif 
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Ithe  lii^hest  admiration.      He  was  himself  in   failinn"   health, 

jiind  Uarins^'  that  he  should  never  see  his  friend  a^ain — for 

Lortl    Lytton   had  just   been  appointed   V^iceroy  of  India — 

ic  wrote    to    Millais   in    most   pathetic   terms,    be^gint;-   him 

lis  a   personal   favour  to  make  a  portrait   of  Lytton   before 

pti  started  for  the   East.      This   Millais  did,   but  alas!  j)oor 

"orstcr  died   in  the  following  year,  before  the  picture  was 

inishcd.      It   is   now,    by   the  late   owner's   bequest,    in    the 

>ouih  Kensington  Museum. 

In   the  summer  of   1876   was   painted   "The   Yeoman  of 

lu;    (iuard,"    a     picture     which,     like    "  The     North -West 

Irassage."  could  hardly  have  been   expected  from  the  same 

liancl  as   that   which    created   "Lorenzo   and    Isabella"   and 

"hr    Kvc  of    St.    Agnes,"   so   widely   different    is   it    from 

■ither    of    them     in    character    and    sentiment.      In    "The 

conian  "  we  have  a  splendid  type  of  the  fine  old    British 

Ivarrior  of  which  the  nation  is  so  proud — a  subject  entirely 

Iter    Millais'    own    heart.      He    delighted    to    paint    it,   and 

lilwaxs  considered   the   picture  amongst   the   four   best   that 

her  came  from  his  brush. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  idea  of  this  work  originated. 
Millais,  having  received  a  commission  from  a  dealer  to 
|xecut(!  a  very  large  picture  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  C iuard 
learching  the  vaults  beneath  the  two  Houses  j)revious  to 
le  opening  of  Parliament,  made  a  preliminary  visit  to  the 
ovver  of  London  to  see  the  "Beef  Eaters"  and  study 
leir  costume.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  splendid 
lolour  and  tasteful  design  of  the  uniform,  and  thinking  that 

I       1  •  •  • 

Inder  artificial   light  its  pictorial  strength  would  be  lost,  he 

[haiuioned  his  original  idea,  and  decided  to  paint  a  single 

|gure  in  all  the  glory  of  the  open  air.     The  difficulty  was 

find  a  model   who  came  up  to  his  ideal  wearer  of  this 

listoric  costume  ;  but  this  at  last  he  found  in  Major  Robert 

Montagu,  a  grand  old  man  who  most  kindly  came  and  sat 

)rthe  head  and  hands.    The  Major  had  done  yeoman  service 

)r  his  country  in  many  campaigns,  and  his  fine  dignified  head 

[lid  Hgure  were  exactly  what  the  artist  required. 

Now,  to  sit  to  an  artist  for  two  hours  involves  a  greater 
Irain  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  surprising 
lerctore  that  this  old  gentleman,  who  was  over  eighty  and 
"ry  infirm,  found  the  work  almost  too  much  for  him  ;  yet 
ping  once  commenced  he  would  not  give  in.  He  was 
jpi)lied  with  soup  etc.  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and 
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to  relieve  the  strain  on  his  (gallant  sitter  Millais  worked 
<i  hijj^her  pressure  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  heaJ 
and  hands  were  dashf;d  in,  and  completely  finished  in  a  foil 
days  ;  and  yet,  like  so  much  of  his  best  work,  it  sufferecl 
nothing'  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  executed. 

My  uncle,  Henry  Hodgkinson,  who  was  one  of  my  fatherJ 
most  devoted  admirers,  and  already  owned  "  Pizarro  seizinj 
the  Inca  of  Peru"  and  "The  Woodman's  Daughter"  (botfcl 
fine    examples    of   the   painter's    earlier    manner),    had    lonn 
wished   for  a  specimen   of  his  more   recent  works,   but  m 
limited    means    restrained    him    from    indulging'   the    desire! 
Now,  however,  when  he  saw  "The  Yeoman"   for  the  firs| 
time,  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation.     The  picturt 
must  be  his  at  any  cost ;  and  he  bought  it.     A  proud  mai 
was  he  that  day  and  ever  afterwards  of  this  possession.     \\\ 
■children  knew  nearly  every  touch  of  the  brush  on  the  canvas] 
yet  every  time  we  went   to  see   the  new  owner  the  wholl 
category  of  its  charms  had  to  be  recounted  over  and  ove 
again  and  carefully  explained  to  us,  as  if  we  had  never  seeJ 
the  picture  before.      His  admiration   for   it   was  simply  m 
bounded  ;  and  when,  later  on,  the  artist  expressed  a  desirj 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  nation,  he  unselfishly  jumped; 
the  suLi'ii^estion  and  carried  it  out  bv  his  will. 

Mr.   Spielmann's  opinion   of  the   work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  critique  : — 

"It  was  this  picture  which  caused  the  French  artists  tj 
exclaim  at  the  Paris  Exliibition  of  1878,  and  opened  " 
sonnier's  eyes,  as  he  himself  said,  to  the  fact  that  Englau 
had  a  great  school  and  a  great  painter.     This  managemei 
of  scarlet,  gold,  and  blue — a  striking  yet  not  forced  harmonj 
— is  among  the  fine  things  in  modern  Art.     The  subject,  t» 
is  a   touching  one  —  the   "Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"   the  (fl 
Beef  Eater  of  the  Tower,  waiting  at  his  post  for  that  last  ro! 
call  that  will  dismiss  him  for  eternity.     There  is  fine  charactj 
in  the  head — the  dignity  and  sense  of  duty  that  absorbs; 
his  intellectual  faculty — and  a  daring,  not  to  say  audaciij 
that  does  not  shock  because  of  the  power  of  the  painttj 
The  effect  of  the  flesh,  neither  executed  by  recipe  nor  oj 
■cealed    by  over- painting,    is    not   produced    by   that   sam 
handling  we  commonly  expect  from  a  great  master  of  ij 
brush ;  there  is  such  conspicuous  absence  of  show  of  dexurj 
that  some  are  prepared,  in  this  picture,  to  deny  to  the  pairj 
the  capacity  for  cleverness  which  he  did  not  choose  to  extr| 
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11,  •  (KiL'cn   of   llollaiul.  who  had   visited   m\-  father  and 

[ii()thi  r  more  than  once  in  Cromwell  IMace.  was  j^ood  enough 

io  scud   iheni  an    invitation   this  year   to  visit    her,  hut    iin- 

loruin.itelv    they    coukl    not    avail    themselves    of    it.       The 

)ufc:ii  was  .1  very  clever  woman,  with  a  Ljreat  lovc!  of  Art, 

IikI  practised  it  with  considerable  success. 

"Stitch.  Stitch.  Stitch."  was  now  j)ainted.  and  j)resented 
•  (i.  1".  Watts,  K..\.,  in  return  for  the  excellent  portrait  of 
ililiciis  i)v  that  ^reat  artist.  In  reply  came  the  following' 
L-ttcr :  - 

From  Afr.  C/.  /-:   U'aNs,  A'../. 

'•  LiTTi.i;  H()i,i,.\M)  HoisK. 

"  /7i/)'  u)tli,  i8;6. 

"Mv  DE.XR  Mii.i.Ais.  —  I  cannot  tell  you  how  t^reatly  I 
llinirc  the  picture  you  have  sent  me !  You  have  never 
L)ne  anythin*;"  better.  I  shall  have  it  up  in  my  studio,  as 
|i  example  to  follow.      I  feel  proud  of  the  possessi(jn. 

"Yours  very  sincerelv, 

"G.  F.  \Vvns." 

About  this  time  my  father,  who  had  so  often  called  upon 
Js  family,   especially  his   daughters,   to  act    as   his   models, 
Jftermined  for  his  own  pleasure  to  paint  all  their  portraits, 
(1  in  turn  we  all  sat  to  him  for  this  purpose  ;  but  his  best 
)rks  this  year  were  the  portraits  of  ^Irs.  Sebastian  Schle- 
\y^^x  and   the   twin   daughters  of  Mr.  J.   R.    Hoare.      My 
iter  Carrie  and   myself  also   sat  as   models   for  a   picture 
llled  "  Gettino-  Better  " — certainly  one  of  the  least  success- 
|1  ot  nis  works. 

[  Ihe  autumn  unfortunately  was  rather  a  trying  time  for  him. 

avino  determined  on  "The  Sound  of  Many  Waters"  as 

b  subject  of  his  next  landscape,  he  betook  himself  to  the 

linibliiig    Briuf,    near    Dunkeld,   where    in   a    little   cottat^e 

jlongino  to  Mr,  Tomson,  close  to  the  well-known  waterfall, 

found  apartments  near  the  scenery  he  wished  to  paint, 

view  being  taken  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Braan 

Iniediately  above  the  fall  where  it  is  spanned  by  the  Brig. 

p  started,  however,  so  late  in  the  year  that  he  had  to  put 

with  many  discomforts  in  the  shape  of  snow  and  storm 

jit  seriously  interfered  with  his  work,  as  will  be  seen  from 

following  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary  :— 


i 
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To  Miss  Mary  M ilia  is. 

"  Ru.Min.iNG  Hrk;, 

''  November  <)th,  l(S;6. 

"DiAkKST  Makv.  I  fear  that,  after  all,  1  shall  ha\e  tij 
.s^ivc  my  work  up  and  finish  it  next  year,  as  there  is  noihinuj 
hut  snow  over  all.  and  1  have  a  cold  as  well,  which  make's 
positively  dant^erous  to  paint  out  in  such  weatner  as  thkj 
Flowever,  we  will  see  what  to-morrow  brinj^s.  It  is  dreadj 
fullv  dull  here  when  there  is  nothinu'  to  do.  I  have  been  inl 
my  hut  this  morning-,  and  1  hoped  a  blink  of  sun  would  thawj 
sufficientlv  the  snow  »)n  the  fore<>Tound  rocks  to  enable  iniMol 
^et  on,  but  the  storm  is  on  aj^ain.  and  it  is  simply  ridiculousj 
trying  to  work,  as  everything  is  hidden  with  a  white  sheet.  .  ,.| 

"  The  madman  is  still  here,  and  I  have  had  no  word  fronil 
Dundee  about  his  famih.      He  preaches  with  naked  feet. a 
day,  to  the  rocks  and  trees. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"J.    K.    MiLLAlS." 

The  madman  referred  to  was  a  poor  creature  who  api)eare(:| 
nearly  everv  da\ .  and  somewhat  annoved  the  artist  hv  Jiif 
persistent  attentions.    WritiuLj^  to  his  wife  on  November  lott 
Millais  says  :-   "  I  got  rid  of  the  madman  by  writing  to  th 
Superintendent  of  Police  in  Dundee,  who  came  this  moniinj 
and  fetched  him  away.      He  has  been  under  the  influence 

Father  P ,  and  was  preaching,   barefooted,  to  the  rocb 

and  trees  all  day." 

Writing    to    her   again,   on    November    14th,    he    says;- 
"  This  picture  is  full  of  vicissitudes.      I  recommenced  \voi| 
yesterday,  and  got  on  wonderfully,  but  required  water ;  am 
it    has    come    with    a    vengeance    to-day ;    and    again   1  a 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  my  hut,   as  it  is  submerged 
this  very  moment — a  perfect  deluge,  and  likely  to  continij 
all  night.      I   have,   however,   got  on  so  extraordinarily  «q 
these  last  two  days  that   I   may  finish  this  week   if  I  hail 
a  house  to  paint  in.     The  labour  in  this  painting  is  certainj 
Diiich  greater  than  in  any  I    have  yet  done,   and  it  ^vi 
verv  thorouu'hlv  carried  out.    ...       I   am  sure  no  sledl 
harnessed  mariner  of  Nares'   crew  has  worked  harder  tli 
I   have  at   this   North    Pole  of   a  picture.      I    stand   untii 
am   ready  to  drop,  and  drink  enough  whiskey  and  witerj 
make  an  ordinary  man  quite  giddy  ;  but  without  feelini;'  it. 
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As  ht'  anticipated,  the  (Icliinc  conliiuicil.  In  one  iili^lu 
lli(  river  was  swollen  In  hiirstin;^  point;  it  broke  oxer  llie 
l);iiiks  and  swept  awa\-  tile  painlini^-house  and  smashed  it 
to  |)i(;c-es  anioiij^st  the  rocks.  I  lappiK  lor  Millais.  he  had 
s(»iiie  warning  ot  what  was  coniini^,  or  his  picture  would 
ii.i\e  heen  swept  awav  too.  KarK  in  the  mornin'-  he  saw 
tJK  danj^er.  while  at  work  with  the  I'onisons  tr\inn  to 
stnni^thcn  thi;  river  bank  ;  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
tiu\  seized  the  picture  and  carried  it  off  in  safety  to  the 
nittai^e.  I  hen  the  weather  chauj^cd  ai^ain.  turniiii^  suddenK 
wiiriii  and  miUI,  and  in  L;rcat  joy  Millais  fmished  his  [)icturc, 
imd  l)(»re  it  off  in   triumph  to   Hirnam. 

I  lis  last  letter  to  my  mother  from  the  Rumbling  Urid^c 
is  redolent  of  the  doubts  and  fi;ars  which  constantly  beset 
every  true  artist,  even  when  he  has  tlone  his  best  work. 
He  says:  '"  I  am  still  sufferinjii'  '^  .i^reat  deal  from  standiniL;' 
roiistaiitly  in  such  a  damj)  j)lace,  but  it  is  well  over  now. 
I  really  don't  know  what  the  result  is.  .Sometimes  1  think 
the  work  is  the  best  thin_L(  1  have  done,  and  at  others  1 
think  it  is  a  failure.  All  1  know  is  that  I  can  do  no 
more." 

I  )urin!4  tli^'  summer  of  1S76  he  received  a  commission 
from  Manchester  to  paint  II.R.H,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who.  as  intimated  by  Colonel  Ciardiner,  graciously  consented 
to  sit.  L'nfortunatelv.  however,  the  dav  named  conllicted 
with  Millais'  en_L;agements  ;  so  he  ventured  to  express  the 
lio|)e  that  a  later  date  miijht  be  arranged.  The  Princess 
herself  very  kindly  consented  to  this  ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  Manchester  authorities  chanj^ed  their  minds, 
and,  to  the  great  disapj)ointment  of  the  artist,  the  arrange- 
nvnt  fell  throuofh. 

In  the  following  year  {1877)  he  painted  two  beautiful 
subjects  from  Scott's  novels,  "  Kfhe  Deans"  and  ''The  Pride 
ol  Lammermoor."  The  models  for  "  I^ffie  Deans"  were 
Mr.  Arthur  (iwynne  James  (nephew  to  Lord  James  of 
Hereford),  mv  brother  F^verett,  Mrs.  Lanii^trv,  and  Mrs. 
Slibl'ard.  Mr.  lames  was  also  oood  enough  to  stand  for 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  in  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ' 
Lucy  Ashton  being  represented  by  a  very  j)retty  girl  who 
foririerlv  served  in  Aldous'  Hower-shop,  in  Gloucester  Road. 
Inis  picture  was  finished  in  February,  1878.  Its  value  as  a 
\\ork  of  Art  mav  be  (jathered  from  the  followinir  letter. 
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From  Mr.  C.  F.   W'ath.  h\.L 

"  I. htm;   I  loi.i  AMI   I  luusi:. 

"Jiiiy  zCt/i,  1S7.S. 

"  Mv   i>i;.\k   Mii,[,.\is,  —  I   lia\c  mil)   just  seen  \<nir  '  Hridc 

you   l">()\\   iiuali  it 


of  Laiiiiiicnnoor,'   and   nuist   write;   to  tc 


charnu'd    wui 


Lucv 


Asliton's  iiioulli  is  worthy  of  any 
iiuiiihcr  ot  '  iii('daiIU;s,'  and  the  I'rciuli  were  (juitc  rij^lit  to 
jL^ivc  it  to  you  (1  disai)j)rov('  liii^hly  of  the;  {jrinciplc  of 
ijiviiig  such  tilings  at  all,  and  may  perhaps  sa\  so  very 
distinctly,  but  that  is  another  matter).  I  hope  your  Ijoy 
is  better.  "  N'ours  verv  sincerely, 

"(;.   F.   Watts." 

"  I'^ffie  I)(.'ans,"  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  lulmuml 
Loder,  is  one  of  Millais'  most  successful  pictures  in  the  field 
of  romance. 

"Yes!"  (another  picture  of  his,  painted  in  1S77)  shows 
a  pair  of  lovers  sayinj^^  j^ood-bye.*  Mr.  Lionel  Benson,  a 
well-known  vocalist,  stood  for  the  man,  and  a  professional 
model  took  the  part  of  the  lady. 

Mr.  liarwell  says,  "Within  a  day  of  sendinj^'  in  this  picture 
the  lovely  head  of  the  girl  appeared  to  the  j)ainter  not  hV^ 
enouiih  above  the  shoulders.  He  had  the  couraw  and  the 
skill  to  shift  and  repaint  the  head  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  higher  a  task  .so  difficult  that  the  success  accomplished 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is  truly  astonishing.  The  altera- 
tion is  said  to  have  occupied  one  morning  only." 

Early  in  1878  was  commenced  his  picture  of  "The 
Princes  in  the  Tower,"  for  which  he  had  already  painted  the 
gloomy  staircase  at  St.  Mary's  Tower,  Hirnam,  N.B.  Not 
being  quite  satisfied  that  the  background  was  sufficiently  like 
the  spot  in  "  The  Bloody  Tower,"  where  the  boys  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered,  he  sent  me  on  three  successive 
days  to  make  pencil  sketches  of  the  interior ;  and  finding 
from  them  that  he  had  got  the  steps  too  small,  and  the  stair- 
case going  the  wrong  way,  he  went  and  made  drawintis 
himself.     Then,   throwing  aside   the   work    he    had   already 

*  This  picture,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  the  subject  of  much  unseemly  jest 
amongst  the  artist's  family,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  portmanteau  introduced 
here  as  suggcstixe  of  dciiarture.  We  always  spoke  of  it  to  him  as,  "  Ha\c  ytni 
put  in  my  sponge-bag  and  tooth-brush  ? " 
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(lone,  he  started  the  picture  again  on  a  new  and  larger 
canvas,  showing  the  exact  surroundings  of  the  place  where 
[the  bodies  of  the  murdered  princes  were  found. 

The  first  canvas  was  eventually  used  as  the  background 

[for  "  The  Grey  Lady,"  illustrating  an  obse»'vation  Mr.  Wells, 

K. A.,  once  made  to  me: — "One  of  Millais    most  remarkable 

h^ifts."  he  said.  "  was  his  readiness  to  grasp  at  once  the  utility 

jot  either  backgrounds  or  models,  and  assign  them,  without 

[apparent  forethought,  to  the  composition  of  the  very  pictures 

[for  which  they  were  most  suitable.      The  face  of  the  women 

in  'The   Huguenot'  and   'The   Rescue,'  the   old    knight   in 

I' Sir  isumbras,'  and  many  others  were  actually  portraits  of 

human  beings,  and  yet  they  represented  to  the  life  characters 

in  the  scenes  depicted.      It  is  no  easy  task  to  work  up  from  a 

Jmodel  the  e.xact  character  that  is  wanted.     Millais  just  looked 

jahout  amongst  his  friends,  or  models  came  to  him,  and  he 

jsaw  at  a  glance  for  what   subject   or  story  they  were  best 

Isuiteil,  whilst  lots  of  us  were    racking   our   brains  to  know 

what  to  do  with,  perhaps,   the  very   same    material.       Xow 

(as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this)  the  mother  of  those  two 

[handsome  boys  in  'The  Princes  in  the  Tower '  came  to  me 

and  asked  if  I  could  make  use  of  them  in  anv  wav.      1  saw 

lat  once  what  picturesque  little  chaps  they  were,  and  for  more 

Ithan  a  f(jrtni«>ht  cud<>elled   mv  brains  to  find  some  use  for 

I   1  "' 

Itheni.  At  last  my  mind  was  made  up,  I  strolled  round  to 
iMillais'  one  afternoon  to  tell  him  of  my  intention,  when,  to 
[iiiy  astonishment,  I  saw  on  his  easel  figures  of  my  prospective 
jinodeLs  already  half  finished  in  the  picture  we  have  mentioned. 
1  he  fact  was,  that  after  seei;;g  me,  the  boys  had  been  taken 
jto  Millais,  who  at  once  assigned  to  them  the  characters  of 
jthe  young  princes,  and  began  his  picture  the  very  next  day."*' 

It  is,  j)erhaps,  a  trivial  thing  to  record,  but  I  have  heard  my 
jtather  say  he  could  never  look  at  this  picture  without  feeling 
jthe  scrunch  of  acid-drops  beneath  his  feet.  Tliose  young 
[wretches,  he  explained,  would  bring  packets  of  these  delicacies 
[when  coming  to  sit,  and  whiled  away  the  time  by  eating  them. 
|^o\v  and  then  some  would  fall  to  the  floor,  irritating  him 
jheyond  measure  when  he  trod  upon  them. 

This  year  (1878)  was  a  very  sad  one  for  Millais  and  his 

iniiK .    No  sooner  had  he  finished  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Langtry 

I"  1  h(    jersey  Lib"),  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  than 
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Ilii^  mother  of  these  two  fair-haired  boys   was  a  former  model. 
»"  Milla-  for  the  figure  in  "The  White  Cockade." 


She   sat 
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his    second    son,    Cieorge,    was    taken    seriously    ill.      While) 
keeping  his  terms  at  Cambridge  he  contracted  typhoid  fever  | 
and   being  a  very  keen  sportsman  he  so  far  neglected  hi. 
health  as  to  go  out  snipe-shooting  while  Mill  under  medic,; 
care.    A  chill  ensued,  followed  by  consumption,  and  in  Aii;4u^ 
he  passed  away  at   Bowerswell  at  the  age  of  nineteen.    ; 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  my  parents — all  the  heavier  as  he  \v,;l 
now  old  enough  to  be  a  companion  to  my  father  during  hiJ 
autumn    holiday,   and   many   a    happy   day   had    they    sptii:! 
tooether  with  rod  and  oun. 

Never  dreaming  that  his  end  was  so  near,  they  had  take; 
him  with  them  to  Scotland,  for  which  they  started  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  having  secured  a  little  house  calleti 
Dhiv^ack,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Inverness-shire  niouii 
tains,  about  eioht  miles  north  of  Loch  Ness  and  the  viila"-^! 
of  Drumnadrochit — a  lovely  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Lewis  and  tenanted  for  several  years  by  John  Phillip,  k.a. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  my  father  was  too  depressed  ii  [ 
spirit  either  to  work  or  to  play  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  eiicl 
of  September  that  he  plucked  up  courage  to  go  to  some  o:j 
the  deer-drives  at  Balmacaan,  organised  by  the  late  EarT 
of  Seafield.  Occasionally,  too,  he  trolled  for  big  trout  ir| 
Loch  Ness,  where  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  ruined  Castit 
Urquhart — "the  tower  of  strength  which  stood  four-squartj 
to  all  the  winds  of  i.eaven  " — seemed  to  echo  the  sentiment  I 
of  his  own  sad  heart,  and  presently  he  determined  to  paint  it 

If  (as   I   think)  the  picture  must  be  admitted  a  failure,  ij 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  painted  only  as  a  distractior 
from  the  sorrowful    thoughts   of  a  man   bowed  down  will' 
grief. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
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The  new  lioiisc -Millais' dclij^ht  in  Kensington  (iardens-He  receives,  in  I'aris, 
the  (iold  "  Medaillc  d'Honneur" — Is  likewise  created  an  Officier  dii  Leyion 
d'Honneur — Sir  Edf^ar  15oehm's  letter  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  — Letter  from 
Monsieur  Emile  IJayard  —  French  recognition  of  British  Art — Notes  by  Pro- 
fessor Herkomer — Mr.  Frith,  H.A.,  on  Paris  artists  and  studios —Millais  and 
Frith  are  painted  for  (lambart's  house — Sarah  Bernhardt  -  Invitation  from 
the  (,)ueen  of  Spain — Albert  (]ray's  notes  on  Millais'  visit  to  Holland -His 
iidniiralion  for  Rembrandt  and  Franz-Hals — "  i^aul  Potter's  Hull,"  a  poor 
production — "Harry  Lyndon" — (Gladstone — His  portrait  of  1879 — Sir  Edward 
I'oynter  on  this  picture— It  is  presented  to  the  nation — Letter  from  Mr.  ("dad- 
stone;  to  the  author — Alcyone  Stepney — "Cherry  Ripe" — Appreciations  from 
distant  lands — "Princess  Elizabeth" — Sophie  Millais  sits  for  the  picture — Lines 

on  "Princess  Elizabeth" — Eastwood — Thomas  T — Millais  a  D.C.L.  of 

Oxford — John  Bright — Millais  paints  his  own  portrait  for  the  Ufifizzi  (iallery 
—Miss  Beatrice  Buckstone — Letter  from  Sir  William  Richmond — The  Mill.iis 
Exhibition,  1881 — Letters  from  artists — Lord  Beaconsfield — Letters  from 
him  His  \ery  last  letter — His  death — Autograph  letter  from  the  Queen — 
Millais  paints,  for  Her  Majesty,  a  sm  il!  replica  of  Lord  Beaconstield's 
portrait. 

'HI{  house  in  Palace  Gate  being"  now  finished  and  ready 
for  occupation,  Millais  was  glad  to  leave  Cromwell 
PItice  in  1878  and  take  possession  of  his  new  and  more 
commodious  home.  Writing  of  it  in  1885,  Mr.  \\\  Arm- 
strono;  savs  : — 

''  I)cfore  the  visitor  puts  his  hand  on  the  bell  he  will 
^tcllld  a  moment  to  examine  the  home  Sir  John  has  raised 
for  himself.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  None  of  the 
^hotight-out  (juaintness  of  the  Anglo- Dutch  revival,  but  a 
;reat  jjlain  scjuare  house,  with  an  e.\crescence  here  and  there 
^vhere  demanded  by  convenience.  The  ornamental  details 
ire  Renaissance  of  a  rather  severe  type,  the  few  columns 
Introduced  being  Roman,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  PVom  the  side 
|ouards  the  park  the  most  conspicuous  thing  is  the  great 
kudio  window.  The  whole  of  this  facade  is  rather  shape- 
ps,  no  doubt  because  it  was  thought  that  the  open  ground 
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to  the  north  would  be  soon  occupied  by  maskint;-  hoiisi 
lUit  tlie  main  front  is  an  excellent  piece  of  desiL,ni,  especialiv 
in  the  details.  The  credit  for  the  work  has  often  been  L;iv(ii 
to  Sir  John  Millais  himself,  but  as  a  fact  he  did  no  iiKin 
than  sketch  out  a  L>(;neral  notion  of  what  he  wanted  for  tl> 
use  of  Mr.  IMiilip  Hardwick.  the  responsible  architect. 

"  I'he   hall   is  a    room  about   hve-and-thirty   feet   sqiian 
with  a  marble  pavement  and  dado.      It  is  divided  into  j)an 
by  white  marble  colimins,   beyond  which  the  wide  staircibt 
rises  in  three   tli^hts  to  the  first  floor.      The   white   marhli 
i^ives  the  keynote  to  the  decoration  both  of  hall  and  stair 
case  ;  except  that  the  doors,    which  open  all  around,  are  i;; 
dark  polished   mahogany,   the  whole  is  as  high    in   tone  aJ 
London   air  will   let   it  be.      The  ornaments  are  a  few  busts 
on     oaijies,    and    the    general    effect    is    that    of    a    Genoese 
palazzo.       To    the   right   of    the    hall    is   the    morning-room, | 
and   the  walls  of  both   are  almost  hidden  under  etched,  en 
graved,  and  photographed  reproductions  of  Sir  John  Millaisl 
pictures. 

"On  the  first  floor  landing  we  find  the  famous  fountaini 
with  Boehm's  black  marble  sea  lion.  Behind  the  fountaini 
hangs  a  piece  of  taj)estry,  and  on  either  flank  stand  busts." 

On  the  rigfht  of  the  landing'  is  the  lar<>e  dininu'-room  huiiiji 
with    Millais'   own   works,   and    two    enormous    pier-glasses, 
whose  carved  frames  are  attributed  to  John  of  Bologna; 
two  other  sides  are  drawing-rooms,  and  on  the  fourth  is  hisl 
studio.     "This,"  says  ]VIr.  Armstrong,  "is  a  room  about  forty 
feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide  and  twenty  high.       It  is  disj 
tinguished  from  most  of  the  studios  lately  built  in   Londoo 
by  its  simplicity.     There  are  no  cunningly-devised  corners,! 
or  galleries,   or   ingle-nooks,   or  window-seats  ;    the   severity 
of   ]\Ir.    Hardwick's  architecture   prevails  here  as  in  all  the 
rest.     The  only  ornaments  are  a  few  oak  pilasters  running 
up  to  the  cove  of   the  ceiling,  and   the   finely-proportioned 
mantelpiece.       For  an   active  and   popular    painter    a    lari,;c| 
studio  is  a  necessity,  and  even  this  spacious  room  Sir  Jolii! 
finds  none  too  large." 

That  is  quite  true  :  space  meant  much  to  Millais.  Hei 
liked  to  see  his  work,  whatever  it  might  be,  from  all  pointj 
of  view,  and  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  o![ 
it,  studying  it  under  all  lights.  The  floor  was  of  parquet 
and  it  amused  him  to  notice,  as  he  often  did,  young  visitorj 
looking  at  it  instead  of  the  pictures,  for  he  knew  that  theij 
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|th()u.,iits  were  tendin*^'  rather  to  the  worsliip  of  Terpsichore 
than  ;hat  of  Pallas  Athenie.  "What  a  lovely  room  for  a 
lanc<  !'  was  commonly  the  first  exclamation.  And  in  truth 
it  was.  It  was  lit  by  electricity,  and  on  three  of  the  walls 
lunn  Italian  tapestries.  In  the  lelt-hand  corner  was  the 
)iirt'aii.  and  near  it  a  table  covered  with  the  artist's  painting 
Materials,  In  the  centre  stood  the  dais  for  his  models,  and 
|"<icin.L;  it.  at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  the  large  canvas  of 
"  Tiiiu  clipping  the  Wings  of  Love,"  painted  by  Vandyke, 
LikI  purchased  by  Millais  at  the  Blenheim  sale. 

In  a  word,  the  house  was  all  that  he  desired  ;  but  un- 
k"ortuiiatelv  there  was  no  orarden,  and  the  intervention  of 
rhoriiy  Lodge  deprived  him  of  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
|l\ensiiigton  Gardens,  in  which  he  delighted  to  stroll,  espe- 
iallv  in  the  earlv  mornings,  when  the  chestnuts  and  almond 
trees  were  coming  into  bloom.  "After  all,  I  am  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  country,"  he  used  to  say,  "  There  are  few 
Darks  in  I'.ngland  more  beautiful  than  these  gardens.  I  could 
}aint  some  good  landscapes  here."     To  this  extent  he  was 

thorough  cockney,  though  he  could  never  bring  himself 
lo  say,  with  the  Iron  Duke,  "  London  is  the  best  place  in 
[he  world  to  live  in  for  half  the  year,  and  I  don't  know  any 
setter  for  the  other  six  months." 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  not  too  proud  to  hire  a  boat 
ind  have  a  good  row  on  the  Serpentine,  and  in  later  life  he 
muki  often  spend  an  hour  leaning  over  the  railings  of  the 
[»rnithological  enclosure,  watching  the  ducks,  wood-pigeons, 
Ind  peacocks  displaying  themselves.  Any  little  bit  of  natural 
listory  so  near  at  hand  delighted  him,  and  great  was  his  joy 
fne  morning  when  he  discovered  a  couple  of  pheasants  in  the 
|hrul)beries  near  Rotten  Row.  "  There  s  more  game  I-'ere 
lan  at  Craig  Vinian,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
>aio  Vinian  being  a  shooting  he  had  rented  where  the  sport 
las  very  poor. 

Though  himself  no  gardener,  he  was,  as  might  be  expected 
|f  the  puinter  of  "  Ophelia,"  fond  of  everything  that  grew  and 
lowered.     Of  a  solitary   bed   of  lilies   of  the  valley  which 
lised  their  heads  amidst  the    London   smuts   in   our  back 

)urtyard  he  was  inordinately  proud ;  and  a  vine  that  climbed 
|ver  the  back  of  the  house,  and  in  summer  led  its  dainty 
sndrils  through  the  open  windows,  he  came  to  regard  with 
Imost  the  scientific  interest  of  such  horticulturists  as  Pope 
lid  Shenstone. 
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Apropos  of  his  love  for  Kcnsiii^L^ton  Gardens,  Miss  Jamicson, 
my  mother's  cousin,  favours  me  with  a  pathetic  reminisce  net 
She  says  :  -"  I'he  last  walk  I  ever  had  with  him  was  about 
a  fortnii^ht  before  he  was  finally  restricted  to  the  house.  I: 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sprinj^"  day.  the  sun  shinin^ 
l)ri<>[htly  and  a  cold  east  wind.  He  told  me  he  would  tak' 
and  show  me  something"  beautiful.  We  went  into  the  Garden- 
to  a  sj)ot  where  tht;re  was  a  magnificent  magnolia  in  tiil 
blossom.  This  was  what  he  wished  to  show.  He  could  no; 
speak  above  a  whisper,  but  pointed  constantly  with  his  stid 
to  these  flowers  and  the  different  spring  blossoms  that  h 
loved  so  well,  making  his  usual  remark  of  the  delight  it  \va- 
to  have  such  gardens  so  near  at  hand  to  walk  in.  1  alvva\ 
associate  them  with  him  now." 

From  the  Art  point  of  view,  it  was  a  propitious  year  tor 
Millais,  this  Annus  Domini  1878.  He  had  sent  to  the  Inter 
national  Art  Exhibition  at  Paris  several  important  vvork^ 
including  "Chill  October,"  ''A  Yeoman  of  the  (uianl, 
"  Madame  Bischoffsheim,"  "  The  Three  Miss  ArmstronLjs, 
and  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor";  and  nialgrc^  the  prejudice 
of  the  r>ench  Academy  against  foreign  Art.  especially  British 
had  won  for  his  exhibits  their  highest  prize,  the  gold  mt'dail\\ 
dlionncur. 

Determined,  too,  to  mark  still  more  emphatically  their 
appreciation  of  his  talent,  the  French  conferred  upon  him 
along  with  Sir  Alma  Tadema,  the  honour  of  an  officer  of  tht 
LdQwn  cClionncur.  To  Professor  Herkomer  was  also  awardec 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy,  and  great  joy  was  it  to  then 
all  not  only  to  find  their  works  placed  on  a  level  with  tho>t 
of  Meissonnier,  (Jerome,  Bonnat,  and  other  distinguishei 
French  artists,  but  to  feel  that  they  had  helped  to  raist 
PLnglish  Art  and  luiglish  artists  to  a  position  never  betorr 
attained  in  the  land  of  the  Gaul. 

Mr.  Frith,  r.a.,  was  the  first  to  tell  Millais  the  good  ne\v> 
Referring  to  the  lut'daille  cC homienr,  he  writes  : — "  1  con 
gratulate  you  on  your  well-deserved  success,  and  I  don 
believe  there  is  an  artist  in  P^ngland  who,  after  swearinJ 
he  ought  to  have  had  it  himself,  will  begrudge  you  tli; 
honour." 

F'rom  Boehm,  too,  the  famous  sculptor,  and  from  M.  Enii 
Bayard,  editor  of  the  Journal  Officic/,  came,  as  will  be  seei 
most  appreciative  letters. 
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From  Mr.  J.  E.  liocliui.  ^ 

"  HOTKI.    I)E    I, A     l'l,A(  I.    1)1      I'aLAIS     RoVAI,, 

'•y\^m, /^  30  ^T77/,  1878. 

M\  Di.AK  MiM.Ais.  I  cannot  resist  to  congratulate;  you 
ppoii  the  splendid  effect  which  your  pictures  make  in  the 
^.xhihition  here.  We  certainly  will  he  very  j)leascd  when  you 
loiiif  over  to  see  them.  They  are  the  first  which  strike  one 
liKist  forcibly  on  entering'  the  fu'st  room  of  the  Knglish  Art 
[)e|);uiinent.   where    they    almost    occupy   the    whole    room. 

)ii  the  K.'ft-hand  side  the  old  mariner  |Trelawny|  looks  quite 
Liperl).  Madame  Bischoffsheim  seems  to  walk  out  of  the 
nimc  and  some   of  the   French  artists    I    saw,  who  peej)ed 

1,  arc  tremendouslv  struck  with  vour  work.  Altogether 
Jritish  painters  are  splendidly  represented,  and  everyone 
kist  feel  proud  and  glad  at  the  judicious  selection.  The 
[xhibition  is  far  from  being  finished,  and  is  the  biggest  and 
nanclcsl  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  made.  It  gives  me 
|u'  imjjression  of  being  the  last  that  ever  will  be.  It  covers 
liiles  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine.      No  flooring  was  tlone  vet 

yesterday),  and  the  most  prominent  oliject  in  the  industrial 
bart  an;  })acking-cases  and  straw.  The  light  for  sculj)ture  is 
[ad.  though  my  rearing  cart-horse  looks  very  well  in  the 
[pL'ii  air,  and  Leighton's  figure  fine,  and  makes  a  sensation. 

•  1  think  you  ought  to  have  no  misgivings  about  your  very 
[iif  work  ;  light,  arrangement,  everything  most  satisfactory  ; 

I  forgive  this  long  rigmarole.      I  could  not  help  it. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"J.     E.     BOEIIM." 

From  M.  Emile  Bayard. 

"  Paris,  14  Mai.  1878. 

"MoNsiF.UR  KT  Maitre, — J'ai  re^u  de  M.  Hodgkinson  une 

^ttre  charniante  dans  laquelle  il  m'autorise  a  reproduire  votre 

larde  Royal.'     Je  lui  ecris  pour  le  remercier. 

"Quel  autre  tableau  de  vous  pourrais-je  obtenir  des  pro- 

rietaircs  ?     Si  je  pouvais  avoir  les  Montagues  d'Ecosse  j)ar 

^CMiiple,  superbe   paysage.  je  serais   bien   heureux.      Enfin, 

[on  chcr  Maitre,  si  vous  voulez   bien  etre  assez   bon  pour 

iindiquer  vous  meme  comment  je  dois  faire  pour  obtenir  une 

'uxienie  (euvre,  vous  m'aurez  aide  a  ma  besogne  qui  est  de 

^pulariser  en  France  votre  glorieux  nom  et  d'apprendre  au 
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|)iil)llc   cc   (juc    lous   li's  artistes   savt'iit   dcja.   a   savoir 

puissant  |)<.'iiitrL'  voiis  (Jtc;s. 

"  Veuillc'z  a^Tccr,  Monsieur  et  Maitre,  lassurance  cl(   iiiu; 

i)r()f()iul  respect.      ..  \f   .       i        i  i 

I  '  "  \  otrc  humble  servit(;ur, 

"  ICmiik   Havauk, 

''(\u  Jonrtia/  Of/'iiic/: 

Rather   different    tliis    from    the    toiu;    of    M.    'Iheophil 
Gautier  in  1855,  when  he  lauj^iuHl  to  scorn  the  works  of  tl> 
Pr(;-ka|)haelite    lirotheHKMul   as    "eccentricities   only    to  1/ 
found  in  Albion."      lujually  sijj^nificant,  too.  are  the  obserw 
tions  of  M.  I  )uranty,  who,  writinj;'  this  year  (1S78)  in  oiicf 
the  lM'(.'nch  reviews,  is  j^lad  to  notice  the  immense  advanar 
I'jijulish   Art  sinc(;    1S55.      In  a  most  interestinj^  artick- i> 
traces    the   origin   of    the    I^n«>lish    school  to    Holland,   "a: 
ori<i^in  of  parentage,  but  not  of  imitation.     The  same  house- 
the  same  sky,  the  same  manners,  the  same  maritime  life,  th^ 
same   religious   tendencies,    are   found   in    Knj^land    and  t!: 
Netherlands.      Since  1S55  the  influence  of  rVench  and  Itali 
Art  has  j)roduced  its  effect,  though  the  national  character  > 
the  school   is  little  idtered.     Through  all   the  differences - 
schools  and   tendencies   the    l*>nglish  eye  has  remained  i'. 
same."     The  school  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  Pre-Rauhaelitt 
is,  he  thinks,  on  the  wane.     "Mr.  Millais  especially,  by  th 
force  of  his  artistic  intuitions,  and  influenced  somewhat  i 
Haron  Leys  and  M.  Jules  Hreton,  has  been  able  to  emaiH 
pate  himself  from  most  of  the  fetters  which  trammelled  hi 
in   his   earlier  career.       Minute    Pre-Raphaelism    has  disafl 
peared,  but  the  bold  aiul  vigorous  hand,  the  penetrating  ey:| 
of  1855,  are  more  vigorous  and  penetrating  in    i8~8.     IT 
variety  of  his  work  is  splendid,  ranging  from  exact  niiiiiii' 
ness  to  the  greatest  effects,  and  is  suffused  with  the  magic 
the  most  dreamy  and  pensive  charm.     Millais  is  one  of  irj 
men  of  the  Art  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

With  the  usual  French  aptitude  to  generalise,  M.  Duraiiif 
cleverly  sums  up  the  characters  of  the  various  continental  ii 
insular  schools  in  this  wise: — "Oerman  painting,"  he  says,  f 
sober,  restrained,  reHective,  grave,  sometimes  profound,  soil' 
times  smiling;  but  it  seems  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  greysr 
and   to  reflect  the   cares  of  a  laborious  life  on  a  hard  ar 
ungrateful  soil.      Russian  Art  has  a  bizarre  and  local  llavoj 
Denmark   is    provincial.      Sweden   is    French.      Norway 
German.      Holland  is  English,  without  English  distinct! 
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llk'lf'ian  Art  is  material.  Southern  Germany  bursts  f(3rth 
into  an  explosion  of  colour  which  has  the  tone  of  copper,  a 
jiioisy  fanfare  sounded  to  attract  attention.  In  Switzerland 
land  in  Greece,  as  in  the  small  states  of  the  north,  Art  draws 
jits  inspiration  either  from  France  or  (Germany.  Italy  fer- 
jnients,  but  from  the  confusion  will  How  a  clear  and  pleasant 
Istrcain.  Spain  and  Italy  are  alike.  Above  all  towers  Eni;- 
llish  Alt.  original,  delicate,  scrupulously  true,  expressive,  full 
[of  a  lofty  intellectual  'dandyism,'  full  of  sensitiveness.  <^race, 
land  refined  tenderness,  full  of  historical  sentiment  which 
joins  modern  thini>s  to  the  loftv  accents  and  stront>-  attractions 
luf  the  past  ;  an  art  of  penetration,  elegance,  and  poetry, 
[absolutely  bound  up  with  the  genius  of  the  nation  ;  an  art 
in  which  melancholy  is  joined  to  pleasure,  and  singularity  to 
|j)r(jcis(;  reality." 

October  was  the  month  fixed  for  the  distribution  of  the 

[prizes ;  and,  in  compliance  with  an  official  notice,  Millais  and 

IHerkomer   hastened    to    Paris    to    receive    their    medals    in 

]|:)t:rson.       What    passed    is    best    described    by     Professor 

jHurkonier,  who  kindly  writes  to  me  ;     "  It  has  always  been 

Ki  proud  moment  in  my  career  when   I  obtained  one  of  the 

|<,rreat  medals  of  honour  in    Paris   (1H78)   with    the   splendid 

painter,  your  father,    whose   superb  art  raised  the  status  of 

[English  Art.      I  was  at  that  time  not  even  an  Associate  of 

the  Royal  Academy.      I   remember  well,  when  we  went  to 

[Paris  to  receive  our  medals,  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  great  pomp 

that  surrounded  the  event  of  the  distribution  of  medals  to 

ill   nations.      I    remember    his    appreciation   of   the   way   in 

[which  k'rance,  above  all  countries  in  the  world,  appreciated 

the  Fine  Arts,  which  it  exemplified  by  placing  the  tlag  that 

leaded  the   Fine  Art  Section  in   the  one  place  of  honour, 

ibove  the  throne  of  the  President  of  the   Republic. 

"  As  it  happened,  we  did  not  have  to  go  up  the  great  steps 
lu  receive  our  medals  singly,  greatly  to  your  ffither's  relief, 
'ir  Cunliffe  Owen  received  them  all  in  a  basket,  and  I  could 
lot  get  your  father  to  ask  him,  as  he  passed  us,  for  our 
iiedals.  He  was  too  modest  and  shy,  but  he  pushed  me  on, 
ind  said,  '  No  ;  vou  ask,  vou  ask!'  It  was  a  great  contrast, 
|nis  gr(  at  man  in  his  modesty,  to  my  unhesitating  young 
jmpucleiice,  because  /  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  them,  and, 
diat  is  more,  got  them.  Thus  we  went  home  with  our 
[nedals  in  our  pockets,  while  the  others  had  to  wait  weeks, 
Jiitil  tfie  red-tape  arrangements  had  been  officially  carried  out. 
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"  I  am  say  no  more  than  that  my  whole  life  was  wrapped 
in  admiration  of  his  art,  and  to  know  him  was  to  love  him, 

While  in  Paris  Millais  made  the  acquaintance,  and  visited 
the  studios,  of  most  of  the  distinguished  I'Vench  artists, 
notably  Gerome  and  Meissonnier,  (iambart,  the  picture- 
dealer,  who  had  made  a  fortune,  kindly  acting  as  his 
cicerone. 

An  amusino"  account  of  this  visit  is  given  by  l^'rii: 
in  his  Reminiscences.  He  says  : — "  Most  of  the  principi 
British  painters  were  well  represented  ;  and  the  Freik! 
artists  (to  their  great  surprise,  it  is  said)  found  that  ther 
was  really  a  sch(jol  of  Art  in  England  worthy  the  name.  \ 
went  to  Paris  with  two  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Millai- 
and  we  were  received  very  graciously  b\'  many  of  ti; 
French  painters  ;  Millais.  of  course,  carrying  away,  as  1: 
deserved,  the  lion's  share  of  applause.  W'^e  were  iim; 
surprised  at  the  kindness  of  our  reception  ;  but  the  houses 
palaces  would  be  the  better  n.une — in  which  some  of  tli^ 
artists  li\'ed  surprised  me  very  much.  Millais  and  Leightoi 
are  pretty  decently  lodged  ;  but  Detaille  and  Meissonnier  (nit 
strip  them  in  splendour.  I  had  never  seen  either  of  the- 
gentlemen  before,  and  when  I  was  introduced  to  a  demor 
strative  little  man  as  brisk  as  a  boy  of  twenty — attirec 
in  black  dress  trousers  and  a  blue  silk  blouse,  open  in  front, 
disclosing  a  bright  red  shirt,  a  long  grey  beard  falliii;;; 
o\er  the  latter — as  M.  Meissonnier,  I  had  an  example  before 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  big  souls  often  locate 
themselves  in  small  bodies.  Detaille  is  a  soldierly-looking  S 
man,  reminding  one  of  the  figures  he  draws  so  well ;  bii;i 
his  house !  and  his  bed !  the  latter  a  marvellous  struciure- 
we  had  a  sight  of  it  from  his  studio  :  l^lack  and  ook 
splendour — I   told  him   I   should  be  afraid  to  sleep  in  it. 

"We  met  our  old  friend  Gambart  in  Paris,  with  whoii; 
was  De  Keyser,  the  head  of  the  Academy  at  Antwerp.  Ht 
had  come  to  Paris  mainly  to  paint  portraits  of  Millais  anii 
niy  humble  self,  for  introduction  into  a  large  compositior 
to  be  executed  by  him  on  the  walls  of  Gambart's  hou* 
at  Nice.  We  take  our  place  in  a  group  of  contemporan 
painters. 

"  Sarah    Bernhardt,    actress,    sculptor,    and    painter,   is 
friend   of  Mr.    Gambart's,    and   as   we   were  desirous  ot  ai 
introduction  to  a  person  so  celebrated,  a  day  was  fixed  fo: 
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our  \isit.  We  were  admitted  through  large  gates  into  a 
oartlcn,  with  Httle  tables  tlotted  about.  Carpeted  stej)s 
led  up  to  the  chief  entrance  ;  we  passed  it,  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  large  hall,  furnished  with  magnificence  in  the 
shape  of  sculpture,  armour,  clocks,  etc.  Only  a  rapid  glance 
was  possible,  as  we  were  ushered  immediately  into  the 
studio  -many  more  sculptures  in  various  states  of  incom- 
pleteness, huge  tropical  plants,  and  unfinished  pictures — 
and  as  we  entered,  a  boy  dressed  in  white,  with  yellow 
hair,  sprang  from  a  sofa  and  greeted  us  warmly.  This 
seeminiT  bov  was  Miss  Sarah  IJernhardt,  whose  masculine 
attire  was  assumed  for  the  conveiiience  it  afforded  for  the 
jmictice  of  the  Art  she  loves  far  more  than  that  in  which  she 
is  famous.  She  made  the  astounding  declaration  to  me  that 
she  hated  acting,  and  would  rather  succeed  in  painting  or 
sculpture,  or  both,  than  in  any  other  earthly  calling. 

"Of  her  painting  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  saw  no  completed 
work  ;  but  her  sculpture  surprised  us  all,  and  left  little  doubt 
that  if  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  that  Art,  she  would 
take  a  high  place  amongst  its  professors." 

Of  Millais'  previous  travels  under  the  temptation  of  foreign 
Art  Mr.  Albert  Grav  sends  me  the  following  notes  : — 

"  Millais  was  one  of  those  who  have  no  delight  in  travel, 
or,  rather,  of  those  to  whom  the  irksomeness  of  catching 
trains,  of  beine  immured  in  trains,  and  of  bundling'  into 
and  out  of  hotels,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  prohibitive  price. 
The  eonditions  to  which  the  genuine  tourist  with  more  or 
less  contentment  resigns  himself  frequently  supplied  him 
with  a  final  argument  against  a  trip  which  would  have  com- 
prised some  much-desired  sights. 

"  He  knew  the  principal  galleries  of  Italy,  and  I  believe 
[had  been  to  Dresden.  The  distance  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg  put  them  out  of  the  question  for  him.  Paris 
[he  was  familiar  with.  For  many  years  he  had  meditated 
[Spain,  and  could  have  gone  there  on  the  most  favoured 
j tourist  terms,  when  his  friend  Sir  Clare  Ford  was  minister 
at  Madrid.  It  was  a  lastin<>-  regret  with  him  not  to  have 
[seen  his  favourite  Velasquez  at  the  Prado. 

"There    remained     Holland;    and     Holland     was     more 

accessible.     As    the   Whitsuntide    of    1875    approached    his 

[courage  was  screwed  to  the  sticking  point,  an  1  he  embarked 

at    Oiieensborough    with    his    sister-in-law    Mrs.    Stibbard, 

|C.  I).  Stibbard,  and  myself.     Having  been  twice  to  Holland, 
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I  was  aj)jx)inted  courier.  Our  camp  was  pitched  su(  ccs 
sively  at  the  Ha^ue  and  Amsterdam,  from  which  ceiitro 
all  things  possible  in  a  nine  or  ten  days'  trip  can  be  dont 
without  the  daily  movement  of  baL^^a^e. 

"  The  <4"allery  at  the  Ha^ue  <>ave  him  genuine  pleasurir 
Here  for  the  hrst  time  he  saw  the  laru^er  works  ni 
Rembrandt,  and  he  returned  aj^ain  and  aj^ain  to  '  Tlv 
Lesson  in  Anatomv.'  His  method  of  viewino"  a  «>all(jp 
would  seem  remarkable  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  He  never 
looked  inside  a  t>"uide-book  or  cataUjoue,  thouo^h  he  \v;iv 
sometimes  i^iad  to  have  his  opinions  corroborated.  'Vhcn 
were,  of  course,  but  few  hi^h -class  works  the  authorshi] 
of  which  he  could  not  fix  at  a  glance.  He  would  thus  enter 
a  room,  and  after  a  rapid  survey  concentrate  his  attentioi. 
on  so  much  as  seemed  to  him  really  'great  work.'  \'tr 
Meer,  of  Delft,  was  almost  new  to  him.  the  fresh  example^ 
of  De  Hooch  maintained  his  opinion  of  that  skilled  ciatts 
man  ;  while  Paul  Potter's  '  Hull '  left  him  cold. 

"At  the  Mauritzhuis  we  fell  in  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  k.a. 
and  the  two  Academicians  went  through  the  rooms  tooethtr, 

"  The  divergent  aims  and  interests  of  the  two  men  di- 
played  themselves  forthwith.  Millais,  grasping  Prith's  am 
with  one  hand  and  pointing  with  the  other,  would  eagerK 
proclaim  the  triumphs  of  Rembrandt  or  /ranz  Hals  ;  while 
PVith,  wondering  how  his  friend  '  could  admire  paint  laid  on 
with  a  palette-knife,'  would  strive  to  detain  him  before  a 
Metsu  or  a  Gerard  Dow. 

"  Haarlem  and  Peiden,  Delft  and  Dordrecht  were  all 
visited  from  the  Hague.  Millais  pronounced  the  sculjnure 
of  the  monument  of  William  the  Silent  at  Delft  to  be  quite 
first-rate,  and  thought  the  choir- stalls  at  Dordrecht  equal  to 
the  finest  Italian  work.  The  corporation  pieces  of  Hals 
at  Haarlem  filled  him  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  ii 
was  here  that  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  similarly  treatinj; 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  purpose  which  he  sadly  aban- 
doned after  making  one  or  two  sketches  for  the  group  ami 
finishing  the  well-known  sini>"le  figure  now  in  the  National 
Gallerv. 

"  In  those  days  the  pictures  of  Amsterdam  were  much  less' 
well  seen  than  at  present.  The  collections  were  divided,  and 
the  big  pictures  shown  in  insufficient  space.  Millais  was 
disappointed  with  the  '  Night  Watch,'  but  was  unstinted  in 
his  admiration  of  the  other  lari>"e  Rembrandts.     The  n*vela| 
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tion  if  Amsterdam  to  him  was,  however,  \'an  der  Heist's 
'Banquet  of  the  Anjuebusiers.'  I*'or  pure  j)aiiiting\  j^randeur 
of  sivle  and  colour,  he  considered  it  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  world  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  reminded  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  entertained  a  similarly  hii^h  estimate 
of  til  is  monumental  canvas,  it  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  in  his  'Valhalla'  Van  der  Heist  would  have  been 
I  iissiLiiied  a  place  quite  near  Rembrandt. 

"M  illais  had  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  principal 
print  seller  of  Amsterdam,  who  received  him  with  <^reat  dis- 
tinction. I  well  remember  anion*;"  the  geiulenian's  first 
inciuiries  as  to  INI  illais'  impressions  of  Dutch  Art  was  one 
put  in  a  loud  staccato,  '  And  what  do  you  think  of  Ferdinand 
Bol?'  Often  afterwards  did  Millais  repeat  the  (piestion, 
giving  the  fullest  rotundity  to  the  word  Bol." 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  to  I'Ln"-land  than  he  was 
honoured  with  an  invitation  from  the  Oueen  of  Spain  to  visit 
!  her  at  Madrid.  The  opportunit)'  was  most  tempting,  for  he  had 
J  long  desired  to  see  Madrid,  and  would  probably  have  done  so 
ere  this,  but  for  his  rooted  aversion  to  travelling  and  a  lurk- 
ing fear  that  the  wealth  of  colour  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  countrv  and  its  inhabitants  might  tend  to  wean  him  from 
his  love  of  Flnglish  subjects,  and  so  destroy  the  national 
character  of  his  Art.  John  Phillip's  admirable  paintings 
were  in  themselves  a  stimulus  in  that  direction  ;  Millais  had 
friends,  too,  there — intimate  friends  in  Madrazzo  and  other 
eminent  artists — and  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Madrid 
Academy  ;  and  most  of  all  was  he  anxious  to  see  and  study 
tor  himself  the  unique  collection  of  Velasquez'  pictures  that 
Madrid  alone  can  boast.  But  now  he  was  for  the  moment 
out  of  heart.  After  the  excitement  of  his  Paris  visit  the 
loss  of  his  son  came  back  upon  him  with  renewed  force, 
compelling  him,  however  reluctantly,  to  decline  the  royal 
invitation — a  circumstance  that  1  fancy  he  regretted  in  after 
vears.* 

*  II  was  in  1890,  when  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Wortley  and  his  wife  were  at  Madrid 
(or  an  liUernaticnal  Conference,  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  was  sent  as  Principal 
Delegate  for  the  Government,  that  an  invitation  to  Millais  to  come  to  Madrid  was 
addressed  personally  to  my  sister  l)y  Queen  Christina.  This  \erbal  invitation  was 
fi)!l()uc(l  by  a  more  formal  one  transmitted  through  our  old  and  much-beloved 
friend  Sir  Clare  Ford,  the  Hritish  Min.ster  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  who,  writing 
t'l  Lady  Millais,  says,  "Millais  can  talk  about  it,  and  make  his  arrangements  to 
come  and  see  the  \'elasquez  pictures  whenever  he  likes.  I  shall  give  Apelles 
a  A'ojui/  ("Academician)  IVt'/c-omf."  Owing  to  ill-health,  however,  he  was  forced 
to  decline  this  second  invitation. 
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By  this  time  (after  his  visit  to  Paris)  he  had  quite  <^\\n 
Li])  black-and-white  work ;  hut,  at  the  special  request  o: 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  he  made  four  drawinj^s  for  tin 
edition  de  luxe  of  Thackeray's  "Harry  Lyndon,"  the  wooj. 
cuts  of  which,  thoui^h  very  well  done,  do  hut  scant  jiistia 
to  the  originals. 

Now  for  the  first  time  .Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  sit  to  him 
for  his  portrait,  an  event  he  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
as  affording  an  opportunity  for  seeing  something  of  the  inner 
man  of  the  great  Liberal  leader  who  was  shortly  to  set 
Midlothian  atlame  with  his  marvellous  oratory.  Gladstoik 
he  felt  sure,  would  talk;  and  no  one  knew  better  than  himsell 
how  to  draw  a  man  out  while  apparently  absorbed  in  paintiiiii 
his  portrait. 

it  was  in  1879  that  this  sitting  took  place,  and  everythiiii; 
came  off  as  anticipated.  Gladstone  proved  to  be  not  only  an 
ideal  sitter,  but  a  most  entertaining  and  charming  companion 
Instead  of  keeping  silence,  as  other  great  men  are  api 
to  do,  in  face  of  a  struggle  such  as  that  in  which  he  \v,b 
so  s(jon  to  engage,  he  entered  freely  into  conversation  on  tht 
various  to[)ics  of  the  day  ;  and  when,  a  little  later,  we  vvereil 
all  assembled  at  kmch,  he  astonished  us  bevond  measure  bv 
the  extent  of  his  learning  on  subjects  commonly  attractive 
only  to  the  specialist.  His  reading  and  his  memory  wert 
alike  amazing.  1\)  my  father  he  talked  eagerly  about  the 
early  Italian  and  Florentine  painters,  betraying  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  men,  the  times  they  lived  in,  their  worL 
and  where  these  were  now  to  be  found.  Then,  as  might 
happen,  the  latest  hon  mot  from  the  clubs  would  suddenly! 
Hash  across  his  mind,  or  we  should  be  treated  to  a  discjuisition! 
on  fish  and  the  art  of  capturing  them  ;  or,  finding  that  my 
mother  was  interested  in  early  Scottish  history  (a  subjeci! 
of  which  he  had  made  a  special  study)  he  would  pour  fortfe  | 
to  her  from   the  founts  of  his  knowledge,  setting  her  x'vh 

r^     '  Kit  <^ 

in  the  pleasantest  manner  on  various  points  of  interest. 
Music,  sport,  science,  art  were  all  taken  up  in  turn,  as  ht 
addressed  himself  to  one  or  other  of  us ;  and  singularii 
winning  was  the  deferential  tone  he  assumed,  even  vvlu: 
speaking  to  the  youngest  man  at  the  table.  A  red-hot  Tur; 
who  was  dying  to  tackle  him  on  a  leading  political  topic  W: 
so  carried  away  with  the  charm  of  his  conversation  that  r 
left  the  room  without  even  mentioning  the  subject. 

As   to   the  portrait   itself  I    leave  other  people  to  speatj 
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Mr.  Sj)it'Imaiin  says  of  it: — "  'When  Millais  was  paiiitin<i^  this 
portrait.'  said  a  lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  ex-Premier, 
'Mr.  liladstone  was  thinkinj^'  what  a  terrible  sin  would  be 
committed  if  r^nL>land  was  to  ^^o  to  war  for  the  Turks.' 
Thtse  words,  set  on  record  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  remind 
one  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  P>ul_L»arian  horrors  agita- 
tion that  Mr.  (iladstone  found  time  to  j^ive  sittin^i^s  to  the 
artist  for  the  first  of  the  series  of  portraits  he  made  of  him. 
lie  said  it  was  most  enjoyable  to  sit  to  Millais,  'not  because 
he  talks  ;  but  to  see  him  at  his  work  is  a  delij^ht,  for  the  way 
he  throws  his  heart  and  soul  into  it.'  The  picture  shows 
Mr.  (iladstone  not  in  a  combative,  but  in  one  of  his  tenderer 
and  more  sympathetic  moods,  when  pity  rather  than  fij^ht 
seems  to  fill  his  mind.  It  is  a  superb  work,  as  a  portrait 
pure  and  simple,  equal  to  nearly  anythinn^  Millais  ever  did, 
cxcej)t  perhaps  the  Tennyson.  It  was  painted  for  the  Duke 
I  of  Westminster,  and  then  passed  into  the  collection  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant." 

The  history  of  this  chani^e  of  ownership  is  well  known. 

.As  nnnarked  in  a  recent  notice  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 

jThe  portrait    "is   almost   a   piece   of   politics,    as   well   as   a 

work  of  art.     It  was  painted  at  the  time  of  the   Huljj^arian 

[agitation  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  then,  as  now,  one  of 

jthc  warmest    friends   of   the   oppressed   nationalities    in    the 

jMast.      When    Mr.    Gladstone    took    up    the    cause    of    an 

[oppressed    nationality    nearer    home,   and    advocated    Home 

jRule  for  Ireland,  the   I3uke  of  Westminster  became  politi- 

[cally  and  personally  estrano"ed.      He  could  not  endure,  it  was 

saicl,  even  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone's  portrait  facing-  him  on  his 

Avails.     However   this   may  be,    he   certainly  sold   it    to   Sir 

harles  Tennant."  Happily,  any  personal  estrangement 
there  was,  was  healed  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  ;  and 
luring  his  retirement  and  illness  at  Hawarden  the  Duke  of 
\\  c'stminster  was  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  attentive  of 
K'i^hbours. 

rhroLigh    the    generosity    of    Sir    Charles    Tennant,    the 
)icture  is  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  as  foreshadowed  in 
L;raceful    speech    by   Sir   Edward    Poynter,    p.r.a.,   at    the 

academy  banquet  in  May,  1898.  "In  reviewing  the  events 
)f  the  i)ast  year,"  he  said,  "I  must  make  more  than  a  passing 
piention  of  that  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  works  of  our  late 

resident,  Sir  John  Millais,  which  was  held  in  these  rooms 
furinn  the  past  winter.     No  one  could  see  that  great  displa)^ 
II.— 8 
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without  ustonishiiKMU  ;it  the  range;  aiul  variety  of  the  ,i;t'niii, 
of   our   i^n-eat    painter.      'I'o   characterise    the   nature   <if  h:^ 
•genius  would  be  as  out  of  |)lace  now  as  to  i^ive  a  list  of  hi> 
prominent  works  ;  but,  if  there  was  a  point  on  which  lie  ua, 
suj)renie,  it  was  in   that  jL^reat  series  of  portraits,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  cuhnination  is  the  well-known  noble  preseiUatior 
of  Mr.   Gladstone,   unrivalled  since  the  days  of   kenil)ran(it 
and   Velascjuez    in    its   renderini^    of   the   mind  and   spirit  di 
the   man.      It    is    widi    the    pleasure  and    satisfaction   whicli 
will  be  shared   bv  ev(,TVone  present   that    I    am   enabled  i, 
announce   to   vou    that    that   portrait    will    eventuallv  lind  J 
place     in     our    national     collection.       The     ])resent    owner 
Sir   Charles   Tennant,   a    trustee    of    the    National    (iallm 
has   authorised    me   to   state   that   he   intends   to  give  it  i 
the  nation,   to  be  placed  in  Trafalgar  S(|uare,  where  it  wilil 
stand   as   a   monument   to   the    genius   of   the   artist,  to  tht| 
greatness  of   the    statesman,    and    to    the    liberalitv    of  tli-: 


giver. 


But  perhaps  of  even  greater  interest,  now  that  Mr.  Glail 
stone  is  no  longer  amongst  us,  is  the  letter  he  was  jfO'i;: 
enough  to  write  to  me  but  a  few  months  before  the  shadow! 
of  death  began  to  fall  upon  his  path. 

From  Mr.  Gladstone. 

"  Hawarden, 

"  Noi 'cvihcr  4th,  1 89;. 

"  Dkak  J.  G.  MiLLAis, — The  subject  on  which  you  hav 
addressed  me  is,  I  can  assure  you,  one  of  much  interest  1 
me  as  well  as  to  yourself;  but  the  state  of  my  health  attl;|ij 
moment,  as  well  as  my  declining  years  (an  objection  in: 
likely  to  mend  with  time),  obliges  me  to  be  brief  in  in 
answer  to  your  letter. 

"  It  was  at  his  own  suggestion,  and  for  his  own  accoim: 
that  he  undertook  to  paint  me,  while  I  rather  endeavoiirt 
to  dissuade  him  from  wasting  his  labour  on  an  unpromisiii. 
subject.  He,  however,  persisted.  I  was  at  once  struck  w:: 
a  characteristic  which  seemed  to  me  to  mark  him  off  from. 
other  artists  (and  they  have  in  my  long  life  been  manyl  '■ 
whom  I  have  sat.  It  was  the  intensity  with  which  ij 
worked,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  may  judge,  I  have  nen 
seen  equalled. 
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I   ,  a\<'  liad    iiiter(!Sliiij4-  conversations   with   your  father, 
V    lap'C    e\t(!iu   diirin''-   tlie    silliri''S.      ()iie    is 


kilt  IV 'I    to  an 
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aiiUiiiL;  ill  i^ood  hands  is  surely  not  onl)-  a  work,  hut  a  very 

IrtiiKHis  work. 

"The  result  of  yo'ir  father's  practice;  was  that,  of  all   tin; 

aimers    I    ha\'e   e\er   sat    to,    he    took    tin;    fewest    sittini^s. 

lis,  as  well  as  his  success,  was  due,   I   think,  to  the  extra- 

Irdinarv  concentration  with  which  he  lal)oureil.      lie  had  no 
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ic  i)iit  into  his  pictures 
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lis  over  a  continuous  series  of  hours,  and   I   think  he  very 

diciousK    uave   himself,   whether   sometimes   or   habituall\-, 

(line   recreation    or    change    after    the    sittin_L;s.      L'pon    th(.' 

rholc  I  felt  an  unusual  interest  in  the  work,  which  extended, 
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Millais  was  in  threat  form  this  year  (1879),  but,  for  the 
rst  tiiiK;  for  some  \ears  past,  he  produced  no  landscape. 
lis  time  was  devoted  exclusivelv  to  portraits  and  fiirure 
liltjccts,  the  former  includin_L,^  besides  Mr.  (iladstone's, 
ortraits  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard,  Mrs.  Joplini^-,  Mrs.  Hed- 
jnij^ton,  Mrs.  Stibbard,  and  Miss  Alcyone  Stepney,  and 
itt^r  on  the  well-known  "Cherry  Ripe"  and  "Princess 
lizabeth." 

I  he  child  Alcyone  was  a  difficult  little  bird  to  catch.  She 
)ulcl  only  be  taken  on  the  wing-,  for,  when  perched  on  the 
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clais,  she  was  so  friuhtened  that  there  was  nothincr  for  it  be; 
to  take  her  clown  aoain,  give  her  some  flowers  to  play  witli, 
and    let    her  run   about   the   studio   at  her  own   sweet  \vill.| 
Whatever  details  were  wanted  had  to  be  got  by  catching  her 
up  now  and  then,  and   holding  her  for  a  few  minutes  at  J 
time  ;  and  in  this  way  a  likeness  was  secured. 


PENCIL  SKETCH.     1S79 

"  Cherry  Ripe  "  was  the  first  of  the  many  beautiful  cb 
pictures  that  came  from   Millais'   easel  during  this  and  t: 
next  fifteen  years,  and  quite  amazing  was  the  hold  it  toi 
upon  the  public  fancy.      Miss  Blanche  Barette,  a  profcssioiiil 
model,  was  said  to  have  sat  for  the  figure  ;  but,  in  fact,  tF 
little  model  was  Miss  Edie  Ramage,  now  Madame  Francis 
de    Paula    Ossorio,  a    niece  of   Mr.  Thomas,  editor  of  t 
Graphic.      She  used  to  come  to  the  studio  accompanied 
her  mother,  who  was  somewhat  shv  and   nervous  ;    am! 
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often  amused  my  father  to  see  how  completely  the  little  j^irl 
did  the  honours,  and  tried  to  put  her  parent  at  her  ease, 
brini^iiiL;'  her  a  chair,  and  occasionally  answering'  for  her  when 
spoken  to.  *  _ 

Mr.  Spielmann  has  an  interesting  note  on  this  subject,  of 
which   1   am  glad  to  avail  myself      "  Miss   Edie    Ramage," 
he  siys,  "was  the  belle  of  the  fancy  dress  ball  given  by  the 
Graphic  in   the  year  the  work  was   produced.     She  imper- 
sonated Sir  Joshua   Reynolds'  '  Penelope  lioothby,'  and  was 
thought  to  be  so  charming  that  she  was  again  dressed  in  the 
character  and  carried  off  to  the  artist's  studio.      He  was  so 
delighted  with  his  little  model  that  it  was  agreed  upon  the 
spot  that  he  should  paint  a  portrait  of  the  child,  and  that  the 
price  should  be  a  thousand  guineas.  .   .   .   So  popular  was  the 
pictrre,   it  is  said,    that  of  the  coloured   reproduction  which 
[appeared  in  the  Graphic  in   i88o  600,000  copies  were  sold, 
land  that  had  the  unsatisfied  orders  been  met  the  issue  woidd 
have  reached  a  million  ;  indeed,  the  publisher  had  to  return 
i several  thousand  pounds  in  cash  and  sustain  actions  at  law 
jfor  damages  for  non-delivery. 

"  The  picture,  painted  with  a  sureness  of  touch  and  rich- 
[ness  of  palette  to  be  found  only  in  Sir  John's  be  .t  work,  with 
a  setting  singularly  felicitous  in  design,  seems  to  be  a  good 
Ideal  darker  than  it  was.  More  than  any  oth'ir  of  his  pictures 
it  contains  a  dash  of  that  cspicglcric  v.liich  is  one  of  the 
principal  charms  of  Sir  Joshua's  representations  of  fasrinat- 
iii""  childhood." 

It  was   engraved    by    Samuel    Cousins,    whose   wonderful 

[skill  Millais  rejoiced   cO  notice  in  the  following  letter  to  my 

mother,  dated  November  7th,   1881  : — "You  will  be  glad  to 

jhear  that  yesterday  I  saw  at  Mr.  Cousins'  his  engraving  of 

'Cherry  Ripe,'  and  that  it  is  simply  by  fai'  the  most  erch-.M,.- 

ing  work  which  has  ever  been  done  from  any  of  my  pictures. 

JMacI.ean,  who  published  it,  has  just  been  here,  and  acknow- 

lledges  its  success  already  as   unbounded,   and    I   have  pro- 

[mised  to  paint  him  a  pendant.    ...    I  have  also  Herkomei's 

-ngraving  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  is  excellent." 

1  haid-is  to  the  engraver's  and  woodcutter's  art,  "  Cherr)' 
IRipe'"  found  its  wav  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  English- 
jspeaking  world,  and  everywhere  that  sweet  presentment  of 
jKnglish    childhood   won    the    hearts    of    the    people.      From 

"<  lieny  Ripe"  and  her  husband  escaped  with  difiiculty  from  Manilla  during 
fheSpnnlsh-American  War,  1898. 
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Austnilian  miners,  Canadian  backwoodsmen,  South  African 
trekkers,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  colonial  residents, 
came  to  the  artist  letters  of  warmest  con,ii;ratulation,  some  ol 
which  stirred  his  heart  by  the  deep  emotion  they  expressed. 
Nor  were  letters  always  enough  to  convey  the  sentiments  01 
the  writers  ;  they  must  needs  break  forth  into  poetry.  Wit- 
ness the  followinj^-,  dated  from  "  Athole  Bank,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada,  January  ist,  1882: — 

"An  humble  Cannok  on  the  shores 
Of  great  Ontario's  lake, 
Who  matchless  '  Cherry  Ripe  '  adores, 
The  liberty  would  take 

"To  throw  across  the  wintry  sea 
A  warm  and  Ljrateful  cheer 
To  glorious  Millais,  and  may  he 
Enjoy  a  good  New  Year  !  " 

On  the  back  of  this  is  written  : — 

"Sir, — Though  an  obscure  backwoodsman  like  myself 
can  hardly  expect  to  receive  even  an  echo  to  the  foreo'oint; 
humble  greeting-  (pardonable,  I  trust,  at  this  festive  season),  1 
shall  at  least  have  given  myself  the  satisfaction  of  expressini; 
some  little  portion  of  the  gratitude  of  Canadians  towards  one 
who  has  done  so  much  to  brighten  the  homes  of  the  Ani^io- 
Saxon  race  all  over  the  vv^orld  with  his  wonderful  creations. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Yours  most  respectfully, 

"William  Murray." 


"  Princess  Elizabeth"  was  painted  as  a  companion  picture 
to  the  "  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  and  partakes  of  the  same 
pathetic  character.  It  is  happily  described  by  Spielmanii 
as  "one  of  IMillais' tenderest  and  most  pathetic  pictures  ot 
child-life.  The  poor  littl*^  princess  is  represented,  before 
she  was  removed  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  to  die,  com[)osini; 
her  touching  letter  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner\ 
beggincr  that  her  own  loved  servants  should  not  be  taker. 
from  her  as  was  ordered,  and  that  she  mitrht  be  alloweo 
to  join  her  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  In  accordance 
with  her  rec]uest,  the  more  cruel  policy  Wris  reversed;  her 
servants  were  left  to  her,  but  soon  afterwards,  on  September 
8th,  1650,  this  little  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  had  spent 
more  than  half  her  brief  life  of  fifteen  years  in  prison,  wa^l 
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rcl'  iscd  by  death,  '  with  her  pale  cheek  restinj^-  on  the 
H<  y  Book.' 

•'  The  exquisite  rendering  of  the  pathos  of  the  subject, 
the  beautiful  realisation  of  the  sweet,  wistful  face  and  en- 
tirely characteristic  and  child-like  pose,  as  well  as  the  fine 
paintini^  of  the  head,  raise  this  picture  far  above  the  rank 
of  ocnre  or  anecdote,  and  award  it  a  diij^nified  place  as  a 
work  of  history." 

My  sister  Sophie,  then  a  child  of  twelve,  sat  for  the 
fijriire ;  but  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  she  was 
selected.  The  subject  had  been  for  some  time  in  my  father's 
mind,  but  before  attempting-  to  give  it  form  and  shape,  he 
must  finisli  a  picture  he  had  commenced,  combining  a 
portrait  of  herself  and  another  child.  Sophie  was  to  be 
j)res(!nted  full-face  ;  but  one  morning,  while  on  her  way  to 
the  studio,  she  had  a  nasty  fall,  that  so  disfigured  one  side 
of  her  face  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  her 
portrait.  A  vacant  canvas  was,  however,  at  hand,  and  also 
the  dress  Millais  had  procured  for  "  Princess  Elizabeth,"  and 
as  he  hated  to  lose  time,  he  started  at  once  upon  the  new 
picture,  taking  Sophie  as  his  model  instead  of  the  profes- 
sional he  had  intended  to  employ. 

A  singular  interest  attaches  to  the  magnificent  wardrobe 
1  •  • 

that  appears  in  the  background  of  the  picture.      It  was  once 

the  property   of  that   unfortunate   monarch   whose   daughter 

is  here  depicted,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  wardrobe.     Of 

exquisite  workmanship,   and   displaying  on   the    panels   two 

little   images   of   solid    silver,   it   was   probably   made    about 

fhe  time  of  Elizabeth.     There  is  an  enirravintr  of  it  in  the 

...  . 

earliest   known  work  on    British   furniture.      Millais   bought 

it  from  a  dealer  shortly  after  it  had  been  taken  from 
Theobald's,  in  whose  stores  it  had  rested  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  to  these  stores,  I  believe,  it  was  finally  returned. 

The  late  Prince  Albert  Victor,  who  honoured  me  with 
his  friendship  when  we  were  students  together  at  Cambridge, 
was  so  taken  with  a  proof  engraving  of  this  picture,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Her  Majesty,  that  he  would  allow  nothing 
else  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  his  dining-room.      He  told  me 

It 

he  had  the  greatest  affection  for  it,  and  should  take  it  with 
him  wherever  he  went. 

Eli-ewhere.  too,  the  picture  was  highly  popular,  one  of 
Its  most  enthusiastic  admirers  being  a  young  lady  named 
Edith    I^aton,    then    residing   with    her    parents   at   Buffalo, 
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U.S.A.  On  January  ist,  1882,  she  was  oood  enouj;h  to 
send  to  the  artist  a  composition  of  her  own,  the  Ljrace  of 
which  entitles  it.    I   think,   to  admission  here. 


"TO   THE   'PRINCESS    ELIZABETH.' 

"  ()uaint  little  maid  in  the  carven  frame, 
Eooking  out  from  the  pictured  gloom 
Into  the  silent,  shadowed  room 
With  eyes  whose  question  is  still  the  same, 

"  An  artist's  l)rush  with  bold  caprice 

Has  caught  you  out  from  a  century  past, 
And  on  the  canvas,  pinioned  fast, 
You  are  captive  held  in  an  endless  peace. 

"The  misty  lights  of  those  far-off  days 
Still  linger  round  you,  it  would  seem, 
And,  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream, 
They  struggle  out  from  unknown  s[)ace. 

"  The  surging  tides  of  this  mortal  life 

That  perfect  calm  can  never  mar  :  • 

But  faintly,  echoed  from  afar. 
You  catch  the  sounds  of  the  distant  strife. 

"  The  flight  of  years,  with  careless  ruth, 
Can  never  brush  )ou  with  their  wings. 
In  Art,  and  Art  alone,  there  springs 
'  The  fountain  of  eternal  youth. ' 

On  the  back  of  these  hnes  her  mother  writes  : — "  It  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Millais  will  excuse  the  liberty  taken  in 
sendinor  these  verses  (written  by  a  young  girl) ;  since  it  is 
ever  grateful  to  the  true  artist  to  have  proved  an  inspiration 
to  others,  even  though  so  far  away  that  'Art  alone'  makes 
him  known  to  them." 

The  autumn  of  1879  was  spent  at  Eastwood,  a  charniini,^ 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Athole 
IVIacGregor,  and  here  Millais  amused  himself  with  his  fishing 
on  the  Tav  and  the  rough  shooting  of  Craig  Vinian. 

A  crreat  character  was  old  Thomas  T .  our  boatman 

at  Eastwood.  He  was  one  of  the  old  Highk.nd  mail-coach- 
men,  and  used  to  entertain  us  with  stories  of  the  old  clays 
when  he  wielded  the  whip  between  Perth  and  Inverness; 
the  quaint  and  caustic  character  of  his  remarks,  whether 
grave  or  gay,  adding  immensely  to  the  force  of  whatever 
he  said,  as  the  following  little  anecdote  may  show.  Mrs. 
X ,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame  as  the  most  beautitul 
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uoin.n  of  her  clay,  was  staying"  with  us,  and  spent  a  clay 
on  til!'  river,  watchiiiL;"  my  father  fish.  The  old  boatman 
seciin  d  much  impressed  with  her  charms,  and  next  clay 
Millais  asked  him  what  he  thoui^ht  of  her.  "W'eel,"  said 
T —       (always  a  rabid  landalor  tcniporis  acti),  "A  Ve  seen 

the  (lay  when  Missus  T could  ha'  lickit  licr  a  to  pot.' 

Perhaps  she  could     she  looked  it     but  not  exactly  in  the  sense 

that  her  lord  and  master  intended,  for  the  worthy  Mrs.  T , 

who  weii^hed  some  twenty  stone,  could  hardly  have  been  any- 
thini;'  but  extremely  ill-favoured,  even  in  her  most  palmy  days. 

More  portraits  awaited  Millais'  return  to  town.  He  had 
undertaken  to  paint  (amongst  others)  Bishop  Fraser.  the; 
Ri^ht  Hon.  John  Hri^ht,  Principal  Caird  of  Glasgow, 
Mr  1).  Thwaites,  Luther  Holden,  i', r.c.s.,  Mrs,  Perugini, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Otway ;  and  the  m(3ment  he  reached 
home  he  set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  commissions. 

John  Bright,  by  the  way,  was,  like  himself,  a  keen  salmon- 
fisher,  and  in  the  previous  autumn  they  had  enjoyed  the  sport 
together  at  Dalguise  as  guests  of  Mr.  Rupert  Potter  ;  for 
though  Bright  abhorred  the  idea  of  slaughter  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  he  held  with  certain  scientists  the  comfortable  doctrine 
that  fish  are  insensible  to  pain  !  • 

During  the  winter  other  commissions  came  in,  and  alons^ 
with  them  an  invitation  from  Florence  to  add  to  the  collection 
in  the  Uffizzi  Gallery  of  portraits  of  artists  painted  by  them- 
selves. To  do  this  he  wheeled  up  close  alongside  of  the 
canvas  on  which  he  was  to  paint,  a  hufe  looking-glass  that 
always  stood  in  the  studio  at  Palace  Gate  and  in  two  or  three 
days  the  whole  painting  was  completed.  "  You  see,"  he  said, 
■  it  is  done  very  quickly  ;  for  as  I  know  exactly  when  to  keep 
still,  1  'm  a  pretty  good  sitter." 

The  two  subject-pictures  "  Cuckoo"  and  "  Diana  Vernon  " 
were  also  painted  this  year,  the  latter  being  really  a  portrait 
of  the  Hon.  Caroline  Roche. 

In  1880  came  the  gratifying  intelligence  that,  in  recognition 

lOf  Millais'  genius  as  an    artist,    the    University   of    Oxford 

proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  distinction  of  D.C.L.     The 

honour  was,  of  course,   accepted,  and    Millais  gladly  seized 

the  opportunity    for   renewing   his    acquaintance    with    that 

\  delightful  city  under  such  pleasant  auspices,  and  at  the  most 

charming  time  of  the  year.     On  the  appointed  day,  however, 

the  weather  suddenly  changed  for  the  worse;   the  sky  was 

[overcast,  and  no  sooner  had  the  procession   to  the   theatre 
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started  than  clown  came  the  rain  in  torn-nts,  to  the  intense  I 
clisjLiUst  of  a  famous  mathematician,  who  had  made  so  siirel 
of  a  fine  day  that  he  ne,L,dected  to  provide  himself  with  any 
protectio!!  a<4'.iinst  the  storm,  Millais  llew  to  his  relief;  but  I 
so  suddenly  did  he  open  his  umbrella  that  th(;  mathematical 
"trencher"  was  sent  tlyini^'  through  th(;  air,  followed  hy  the 
owner,  who;  jLj^allantly  chart^inj;-  into  the  crowd  in  his  efforts 
to  recover  it,  was  unmercifully  chaffed  hy  sundry  ribald 
students,  who  harl  assembled  as  usual  to  witness  the  show. 

'I'he  presentation  of  the  D.C.L.  dej^jree  always  calls  forth 
much  i^ood-humoured  banter  and  nonsense  from  the  <(id(ly 
youth  of  the  'Varsity,  and  Millais  of  course  came  in  for  his  I 
share.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Public  Orator's  eulogistic 
address  in  Latin,  a  bright  youth  quietly  lowered  down  from 
the  gallery  a  huge  pot  of  Brunswick  blacking,  presumahly  as 
a  delicate  allusion  to  a  certain  picture  whose  name  it  recalled 

About  this  time,  to  the  great  delight  of  Millais,  a  new  and 
most  charming  model  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Beatrice  Buckstone,  grand-dauq;hter  of  the  famous  comedian 
J.  B.  Buckstone,  and  with  the  consent  of  her  parents  (for 
she  was  then  but  a  child  of  12  or  13)  she  sat  for  the  three 
pictures,  "Cinderella,"  "Caller  Herrin,"  and  "  Sweetest  Eyes 
Were  I^ver  Seen."  It  was  at  St.  James'  Theatre,  in  the 
winter  of  1880-81,  that  this  happy  discovery  was  made.  One 
of  my  sisters,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  theatre  one  evening 
when  the  child  was  playing  in  "  Good  Fortune  "  as  a  member 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal's  company,  was  so  struck  with  her 
beauty  that  she  prevailed  on  my  father  to  go  and  see  her. 
He.  too,  was  equally  captivated,  and  at  once  wrote  to  her 
mother,  asking  leave  for  her  to  sit  to  him.  This  being 
granted,  little  Beatrice  presently  appeared  in  the  studio,  when 
we  all  agreed  that  never  in  our  lives  had  we  seen  a  more 
lovely  child.  Her  face  was  simply  perfect,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  and  nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  contrast 
between  her  bright  golden  hair  and  those  big,  blue-grey  Irish 
eyes  that  peeped  at  you  from  under  the  shade  of  the  longest 
black  lashes  that  ever  adorned  the  human  face.  The  picture 
for  which  she  sat  in  no  way  exaggerated  her  beauty ;  they 
were  but  portvaits  of  her  own  sweet  self.  It  seemed  a  pit; 
that  she  should  ever  grow  older  ;  but  she  did,  and  in  course 
of  time  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Warren,  who  is  con 
nected  with  the  staire. 
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What  the  Art  world  thought  of  "  Ciiulcrclla "  may  be 
^Mihcred  from  the  foUovvinj^^  letter  from  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tiiv^iiished  ornaments,  Sir  W.  M.  Richmond,  u.a.,  who  was 
for  some  vears  Slade  IVofessor  at  Oxford. 


From  IK  Ih  Richmoml  R.A. 

"  HilAVOk     I.OIKJK, 

"  /livniHi'i'sinit/i,  A/^ril  2()t/i,  iS8i. 

"  Mv  |)i:ak  Mil. LAIS,  -It  is  seldom  that  one  dare  express  to 
the  artistic  '  Peers '  any  feeling  that  their  work  may  have 
tfiv('ii  birth  to  ;  but  there  may  be  exceptions,  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  seemini^  forward,  I  must  tell  you  with  all  my  heart 
how  I  love  and  admire  your  '  Cinderella.'  Many  of  the 
charms  of  childhood  have  been  done  by  Holbein,  Titian, 
Reynolds,  and  Gainsborouj^h  ;  but  you  have  oi)(  wad  a  new 
view,  and  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  enriched  tne  world  by 
your  original  and  '  hi ; nan  '  picture. 

"  Whether  you  meant  all  you  say  in  that  pathetic  face 
matters  not ;  you  have  conveyed  somethinj^  so  subtle  that 
I  doubt  even  a  thouj^ht  to  be  sufficiently  tangible  for  its 
fathvT. 

"Iiistinct  alone  of  the  most  complete  sympathy  with  the 
subject  could  have,  as  in  the  act  of  creation,  conveyed  such 
delicacy  of  Heetinj^  movements  of  the  mind  actintr  on  the 
lovely  unspoilt  movements  of  childhood.  Forjj^ive  me  if,  as 
your  junior  in  age  and  merit,  I  have  ventured  thus  to  express 
my  keenest  pleasure  at  your  lovely  work. 

'*  Yours  alweiys  sincerely, 

"W.   B.  Richmond." 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  exhibition  of 
Millais' paintings  in  the  Bond  Street  Rooms  in  t88i.  About 
twciU)-  of  his  best  pictures  were  sent  there,  .uid  the  show, 
which  was  under  the  charge  of  his  old  friend  Joe  Jopling, 
proved  an  immense  success.  Especially  gratifying  to  Millais 
was  the  interest  it  aroused  amongst  his  brother  artists,  and 
thuir  generous  appreciation  of  his  works,  as  evidenced  by 
letters  from  nearly  all  the  leading  painters  of  the  day.  The 
thrct;  following  letters  (arranged  in  order  of  dates)  fairly 
represent  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession. 
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From  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A. 

"  Hamilton  Tekrack,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W., 

^' February  20th,  i8<Si. 

"  My  dfar  Millais, — I  saw  your  exhibition  yesterday 
with    infinite   pleasure,   despite   the   people,    who   stood  with 

their  backs  to  the   pictures,  discussint^  the   B marriage 

and  the  newest  play. 

"  I  always  thought  you  a  very  great  painter,  but  this 
sample  exhibition  of  but  a  tithe  of  your  work  brings  more 
vividly  to  me  the  fact  of  your  great  and  varied  power. 

"  In  you  I  recognise  always  the  painter  of  human  nature 
and  comr.icii  sense — the  man  of  wide  sympathies,  who  can 
invest  man  with  his  dig/iity,  woman  with  her  loveliness, 
childhood  with  an  unaffected  grace  quite  his  own. 

"  '  Chill  October '  shows  the  same  broad  sympathy  with 
inanimate  Nature  ;  while  he  who  has  studied  birds  a  little 
may  be  allowed  to  compliment  you  on  the  truth  of  character 
and  action  in  the  ornithological  touches  in  these  pictures. 

"It  should  be  a  proud  thought  for  you  that  having  never 
swerved  from  the  right  path,  and  having  fought  the  good 
fight  against  all  odds,  you  are  recognised  by  your  brothers 
as  the  distinguished  head  of  the  profession. 

"  May  you  live  long  to  enjoy  so  great  and  so  deserved 
a  distinction,  to  give  us  new  pleasure. 

"Had  I  been  an  outsider,  I  could  not  have  written  this;  as 
a  fellow  Royal  Academician,  I  can  sign  myself 

"  Yours  faithfully,  but  not  flatteringly, 

"H.  S.  Marks." 


From  J.  Sant,  R.A. 

"43,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W., 

^'February  2\st. 

"My  dear  Millais, — I  have  been  to  the  'Fine  Arts' 
truly),  and  am  delighted  with  your  admirable  work  there; 
the  glorious  company  shows  what  you  have  done  and  can 
do.  If  I  am  humbled  in  my  own  opinion  of  myself  when 
I  look  on  this  picture  which  is  now  staring  me  in  the  face, 
I  shall  not  shed  salt  tears,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  work 
will  for  ever  prove  a  lesson  to  all  who  follow  the  'serene 
and  silent  Art'  You  deserve  what  you  have — all  success 
and  honour.  "  Yours  sincerely,       ,,  t    c  .  j,.,  " 
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From  Briton  Riviere ,  R.A. 

"  Flaxley, 

''March  lUh,  1881. 

"My  dear  Millais, — You  may  not  care  for  the  praise 
of  a  feeble  man,  but  I  have  just  seen  that  collection  of  your 
works,  and  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  how  profound  an 
impression  they  have  made  upon  me.  From  the  very 
earliest  effort  to  the  last,  the  work  is  always  _<^reat  and 
always  your  own  entirely. 

"  These  pictures  make  one  ask  oneself  what  is  the  good 
of  j)ainting  while  we  have  among  us  a  man  who  has  done 
(witness  the  'Princess  Elizabeth'  and  'Cherry  Ripe'),  and 
is  now  doing,  such  admirable  work.  Amongst  them  all  I 
am  still  true  to  my  first  love,  and  '  The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh ' 
still  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  me  that  it  had  when 
it  first  appeared.  Yet  it  is  run  so  close  by  all  the  other 
pictures  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  first. 

"  Forgive  this  scribble  from  yours, 

"  Always  a  believer, 

"  Briton  Riviere." 

i 
Millais'  reply  to   the  above  expresses  briefiy,  as  was  his 
wont,  the  pleasure  these  letters  had  given  him. 

To  Briton  Riviere,  R.A. 

"  2,  Palace  Gate.  Kensington, 

"March  \2th,  1881. 

"  DiiAR  Riviere, — If  an  artist  was  permitted  to  wear 
orders,  I  would  like  to  carry  on  my  breast  the  first  five 
or  six  letters  i  have  received  anent  the  exhibition  in  Bond 
Street — letters  from  brother  artists,  so  generous  and  so  candid, 
that  I  think  they  do  honour  to  the  profession,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  do  me  so  much  honour  and  make  me  (I  hope 
innocently)  happy.  ..  Yours  always  sincerely, 

"J.  E.  Millais." 


Il»* 


III.. 


In  no  year  did  Millais  appear  to  greater  advantage  in 
portraiture  than  in  1881.  In  succession  he  painted  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (unfinished),  Cardinal  Newman,  Principal  Caird, 
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of  Glasgow,  Sir  John  Astley,  Sir  Henry  Tliompson,  Lord 
Wimborne,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  the  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, and  Captain  and  Mrs.  James  (Effie  Millais) ;  and 
all  alike  v/ere  recognised  as  fine  examples  of  his  talent, 
especially  the  portrait  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  commanded,  even  in  its  unfinished  state, 
the  approval  of  the  Queen. 

"In  March  both  Lord  Tennyson  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
came  to  give  him  sittings  for  their  portraits.  Beaconsfield, 
whose  portrait  was  a  commission  from  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  m.p.,  was  then  in  poor  health.  He  walked 
upstairs  to  the  studio  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  task 
of  posing  in  the  standing  attitude  was  at  the  time  too  much 
for  his  strength,  so  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  paint  the 
head  in  and  make  a  rough  outline  of  his  figure  as  he  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  previous  to  being  seated  on  the  high- 
backed  chair  which  was  placed  for  him  on  the  dais.  He 
came  only  three  times  to  the  studio,  and  the  last  time  his 
pluck  alone  carried  him  through  his  self-imposed  ordeal.  An 
arrangement  was  made  for  him  to  come  again  two  or  three 
days  later,  but  the  following  day  he  was  taken  so  seriously 
ill  that  the  appointment  had  to  be  given  up.  What  followed 
is  a  matter  of  history.  To  Millais'  deep  and  lasting  regr'•^ 
he  never  a<>'ain  saw  this  mosc  brilliant  and  most  inferestino 
England's  statesmen. 

The  two  following  letters  wIM  be  read  with  interest,  the 
second  (written  in  bed)  being  the  last  that  ever  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  illustrious  statesman. 


From  Lo7'd  Beaconsfield. 

"19,  CuKzoN  Street,  W., 
.  ■'  *  ''March  2nd,  1881. 

"Dear  Mr.  Millais, — I  am  a  very  bad  sitter,  but  will  not 
easily  forego  my  chance  of  being  renowned  to  posterity  by 
your  illustrious  pencil.  All  this  week  I  am  much  engaged, 
but  I  am  free,  at  present,  on  Tuesday  and  W^ednesday  the 
8th  and  9th,  and  could  on  either  day  be  at  your  service. 
Choose  the  day.     Would  noon  be  a  good  hour  } 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Beaconsfield." 
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From  the  same. 

*'  19,  CuRzoN  Street,  W., 
''March  gth,  1881. 

"My  dear  Ai'ELLEs, — Alas!  I  am  in  the  gout,  and  cannot 
leave  my  bed !  Most  vexatious !  I  will  write  to  you  again, 
and  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  greater  part  of  next 
week.  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Beaconsiteld." 

Writing  to  his  wife  on  March  31st,  Millais  savs  : — 

"  Tennyson  has  just  gone,  and  comes  again  to-morrow. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  taken  seriously 
ill,  but  I  have  got  his  likeness  fairly  well,  if  he  is  unable  to 
sit  again.  I  called  yesterday  and  saw  Lord  Barrington  [his 
private  secretary],  who  told  me  that  he  (Beaconsfield)  is  very 
anxious  for  his  portrait  to  be  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  will 
get  the  Queen's  command  to  admit  it — the  only  way  to  get 
it  in  now.  He  hopes  to  be  well  enough  to  sit  again  in  April, 
but  to-day's  bulletin  is  ominous.  It  looks  as  if  he  would  die! 
I  have  two  pretty  ladies  to  paint,  and  Cardinal  Manning 
immediately,  so  I  have  enough  to  do.  Letters  are  pouring 
in,  and  I  am  beside  myself  to  answer  them.  I  have  also  to 
begin  Sir  Henry  Thompson.'' 

His  fears  were  only  too  well  grounded.  On  April  19th 
Lord  Beaconsfield  passed  away,  and  Millais  having  received 
a  command  from  the  Queen  10  exhibit  his  portrait,  finished 
or  unfinished,  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  background,  leaving 
the  face  untouched,  and  onlv  clothinof  the  figure  in  the 
familiar  frock-coat  of  the  departed  statesman.  The  picture 
was  then  sent  to  the  Academy,  where  it  was  exhibited  by 
itself  on  a  screen  hung  with  crape. 

Afterwards,  on  Her  Majesty's  command,  Millais  made  a 
replica  of  the  portrait  on  a  smaller  scale,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Queen's  private  secretary  : — ■ 

From  the  Earl  of  Abercromby. 

"  II,  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W., 

"/««^  29//^,.  1881. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Millals, — The  Queen  has  sent  me  the  three 
photographs  which  I  enclose,  as  Her  Majesty  wished  you 
to  see  them  in  case  they  may  assist  you  in  making  some 
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slight    iiltcrations    in    the    copy    of    the    portrait    of    Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

"  The  Oueen  thinks  that  the  mouth  in  the  photoj^raph 
is  exaooerated  ;  that  the  photograph  lookinj^  down  at  the 
newspaper  gives  the  form  and  also  something  of  the  peculiar 
expression  about  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  suggesting  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  which  contrasts  with  the  extreme  serious- 
ness of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  It  prevents  the  whole 
expression  being  sad,  which  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
avoid  in  your  second  portrait,  though,  of  course,  it  was  the 
actual  expression  of  the  face  at  the  time  you  painted  the 
large  portrait. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  return  me  the  photographs 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  as  Her  Majesty  wishes  me 
to  send  them  bad    to  her. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"  ].  G.  Abercromi'.y." 


And  finally  came  from  the  Queen  herself,  in  her  own 
handwriting,  a  gracious  acknowledgment  such  as  Her 
Majesty  alone  knows  how  to  pen. 

From  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"  Balmoral  Castle, 

"October  \6th,  1881. 

"  The  Queen  wishes  herself  to  express  to  Mr.  Millais  her 
Avarm  thanks  for  the  beautiful  picture  of  dear  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  which  he  has  so  very  kindly  painted  for  her,  and  which 
she  values  most  highly. 

''  It  will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Oueen s 
collection  of  modern  pictures,  md  has  for  her  a  peculiar  and 
melancholy  interest  from  being  the  last  portrait  her  clear 
and  ever-lamented  friend  and  great  Minister  ever  .sat  for, 
and  when,  as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  death  was  already  upon 
him. 

"  Mr.  Millciis  has  given  the  peculiar,  intellectual,  and  i^entle 
expression  of  his  face." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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Tennyson  -Edward  Lear's  music — Tennyson's  dislike  to  servants  in  the  room — 
lie  R'coj^nises  a  strong  likeness  l)ct\veen  himself  and  Charles  Dirkens— Millais 
]);iints  his  portrait  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  portrait  by  Millais-Millais'  portrait 
1))  Sir  Henry  Thompson — Sir  John  Astley  —  Cardinal  Newman  —  John  (iarret 
—  Mmthly— A  perfect  highland  residence  —  (iood  sport  —  ^'arns  of  the  river  - 
A  monster  salmon  -The  careful  sportsman  —  A  solemn  warning  strangely 
illustrated — Thomas  Carlylc— An  anecdote  of  him — The  Hanging  Committee 
-Mrs.  James  Stern-  >'illais  becomes  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  — 
"  I'oniona  "  —  "  Nell  Gwyone  "  —  "  The  C.rcy  Lady  "  —  Pictures  of  i  .S<S4  -  -  A 
poiirait  from  scant  materials  -Second  portrait  of  Mr.  (".ladstone — Millai^  visits 
.Ml.  Cladstone  at  Hawardcn — John  Ciould — A  visit  to  the  old  naturalist— "The 
Ruling  Passion"  —  "Found"  —  Millais  becomes  a  baronet  —  Letter  from  Mr. 
Ciladstone  — Congratulations  ■ — A  story  by  Lord  James — A  dinner  party  of 
thirteen,  and  what  followed. 


"C  WERTEST  EYES  "  being  now  finished,  Millais  began 
^  his  portrait  of  Tennyson,  for  Mr.  Knowles,  Editor  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  tile  poet. 
He  had  known  Tennyson  for  many  years,  one  might  ahnost 
say  from  his  youth  upward,  and  at  one  time  they  were  much 
tooether ;  but  their  friendship  never  seems  to  have  ripened 
into  intimacy — a  circumstance  somewhat  remarkable,  as  an 
inten.sc  love  of  Nature  was  common  to  them  both,  and  no 
man  was  more  keenly  alive  than  Millais  to  the  charm  of 
Tcnnvson  s  works.  Most  of  them  he  knew  bv  heart,  some 
he  selected  as  subjects  for  pictures,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
some  of  his  bes':  work  in  black-and-white  was  the  illustration 
of  the  laureate's  poems. 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  himself  that,  while 
staying  at  Earringford,  he  made  sketches  for  "Maud"  and 
"l)ora,"  Tennyson's  son,  Hallam,  sitting  to  him  for  one  of 
[the  illustrations  of  the  last-named  poem. ^ 

But   to   Millais   Tennyson    was   always    somewhat    of  an 

*  Sec  I'ennyson's  "  Life,"  by  his  son,  \'ol.  L  p.  380. 
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('nij;>nKi.  Vnr  at  least  forty  years  he  was  so  short-siL;hti(! 
that  any  book  he  wished  to  read  nuist  be  held  almost  closi 
to  his  eyes,  and  yet  the  scenery  of  his  ))oenis  and  all  iIk 
natur.d  objects  he  refers  to  are  so  exciuisiteK  ami  so  minutcK 
depicted  tiiat  oiu;  could  hardly  believe  that  he  hail  iickt 
seen  them.  His  taste  for  music  was  most  \aried.  Thoui^lias 
we  know,  he  delighted  in  the  works  of  the  ureat  compustrs 
he  would  now  and  then  seemln^^ly  enjoy  music  thai  u,is 
scarcely  classical.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  a  musital 
party  one  evening  in  Cromwell  Place.  lulward  Lear,  a  cli.irm 
ing  man  and  author  of  the  well-known  Boo^  of  Aoiiscmc. 
could  hardly  be  called  a  musician,  hut  being  good  at  "vamp 
ing"  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  hummed  rather  than 
sang  two  of  Tennyson's  songs  to  tunes  of  his  own  com 
posing.  It  was  a  clever  performance  ;  but  the  really  musical 
people  there  were  quite  surprised  at  the  eulogistic  terms  in 
which  Tennyson  spoke  of  the  compositions.  I  cannot  hdp 
thinking,  however,  that  it  was  regard  for  the  man  rather  than 
the  music  which  caused  this  unexpected  outburst  of  praise. 

Tennyson  greatly  disliked  the  presence  of  servants  at 
meals  ;  so  one  day  when  he  and  I\Ir.  Knowles*  came  iin 
expectedl)  to  lunch,  ni)  mother  did  the  waiting  herself,  ami 
afterwards  (my  father  being  away  at  the  time)  showed  thcip 
round  the  studio.  Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  interest  the  jj 
poet  till  they  came  to  the  sketch  of  Dicke.is  made  after  hb 
death,  when  after  looking  Ut  il  for  some  time  he  siKklenly 
exclaimed,  "That  is  a  most  extraorilinarv  drawing.  It  i> 
exactly  like  myself!"  And  so  it  was,  though  no  one  h.iil 
ever  noticed  this  before.  Dickens  w;is  a  much  smaller  man 
than  Fennyson,  both  in  stature  and  figure,  but  the  facial 
resemblance  between  the  two  was  cjuite  remarkai)le. 

That   grand   leonine   head   of  Tennyson's,   and   the  noMi 
mind    that    lieamed   through   every  feature,   were   inspiration! 
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dill,  was  haj)p\-  enough  to  secure  a  portrait  so  satisfactor}  to 
himself  that  he  spoke  of  it  to  Tennyson's  eldest  son,  the  j^resciit 
Peer,  as  in   his  estimation  the  finest  he  had  ever  paiiitd.f 


lie  saitl,  loo,  much  the  same  thing  in  the  following  letter. 


*  My  sincere  thanks  arc  due  to  Mr.   Knowlcs  for  allowing  mc  to  ri  pmdiin 
here  the  'I'ennyson  portrait  —an  obligation  all  the  greater  as  he  hiniself  is  abn 
to  use  the  picture  for  a  work  of  his  own. 

t  Tennyson's  "Life,"  \\)\.  II.  p.  261. 
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To  Philip  Caldcron,  R.A. 

"  hoWKUSWI.II.,   I'liKTir,   X.H., 

"Oifo/h-r  2$///,  1S92. 

"  Dkar  Cai.dkuon,  1  am  shooting'  tlirt'c  cla\s  a  week,  and 
liavtMi't  coiiinuMicdcl  a  laiulscapc.  and  as  tho  frost  has  conic 
severely  I  ilon't  think  I  shall  have  tht;  chance  of  doin^  so 
this  year.  Winter  is  evidently  to  arrive  earlier  than  usual, 
for  the  distant  mountains,  seen  from  here,  are  already  white 
with  snow,  and  the  leaves  arc  showerin^j^  from  tiie  trees. 

"  I  saw  W'oolner  at  the  (iarrick  the  ni_Liht  hefonr  1  left 
town  for  the  North  .  .  .  and  talked  a  jjfreat  deal  about 
Tcnnvson. 

"At  one  time  I  knew  Tenny.son  well,  hut  of  late  years  saw 
link;  of  him-  I  think  not  at  all  since  I  jxiinted  his  portrait, 
which,  without  immodesty,  I  am  sure  is  the  best  of  him.  I'Vom 
my  earliest  days  I  have  been  a  worshipjier  of  his  works,  and 
have  still,  I  believe,  his  first  volume,  published  with  his 
brother's  poems. 

"  I  stayed  at  Farrinj^ford  before  I  was  married,  and  he 
took  me  up  one  evenini^  to  show  me  his  two  children  asleep 
in  their  cots  (Lionel  and  Hallam).  Proud  father!  At  that 
time  he  was  such  a  smoker  that  he  took  his  tobacco  from  a 
basket  beside  him,  when  one  pipe  was  out,  immediately  'illini.;- 
another  from  it ;  and  many  a  pleasant  walk  and  talk  I  had 
with  him  on  the  downs. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"J.H.    MiLI.AIS." 


■■•i 


xn 


Sir  Henry  Thompson  was  another  subject  such  as  a 
portrait-painter  delights  to  see  before  him.  A  splendidly 
modelled  head,  with  bushy  eyebrows  and  deep-seated  pene- 
trating eyes,  t-evealed  to  the  least  observant  eye  the  powerful 
mind  of  one  of  our  greatest  surgeons.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  Millais  to  paint  him,  and  all  the  greater  as  .Sir  Henry  was 
himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  repute.  In  early  life  he  studied 
painting  as  a  pupil  of  O'Neil,  and  afterwards  of  Alma  Tadema, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  pictures  were  accepted  by 
the  Royal  Academy.  Referring  to  this  portrait,  a  well-known 
critic  says,  "The  keenness  and  incisive  insight,  decision,  and 
masterfulness  of  the  original  are  perfectly  suggested,  and  with 
a  hand  as  firm  to  paint  as  was  the  eye  to  see." 
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I  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  Sir  Henry  in  1897,  while 
strolHng  about  amongst  the  Surrey  hills,  and  after  a  long 
talk  about  my  father  and  the  biography  I  had  then  in  view, 
he  said,  "  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  show  Thompson  by 
Millais,  I  think  you  ojght  to  put  in  Millais  by  Thompson." 
Delightful  suggestion  !  I  jumped  at  it  with  eagerness,  and 
presently  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  note : — "  Some 


MILLAIS,    BY  SIR   HENRY  THOMPSON,    Haht.     i8  i 

twenty-five  years  ago  perhaps,  Sir  Robert  Collier  (afterwards 
Lord  Monkswell)  invited  Sir  Henry  James  (now  Lord 
James),  Sir  John  Millais,  and  myself  to  his  house  in  Essex. 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  as  a  whist  party.  It  was  cold. 
wintry  weather,  near  Christmas,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
James,  being  then  Attorney-Ceneral,  and  Collier,  being  Lord 
Justice  of  Privy  Council,  thought  that  officially  they  had 
better  go  to  church.  Millais  and  I  elected  to  stay  at  home, 
Said   I   to  Millais,   'What  are  you  going  to  do?'      He  said. 
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'.^it  here  ivnd  smoke.'  'Then,'  said  I,  'I  will  get  a  litde 
mill-board,  set  a  palette  and  paint  you,  if  I  may.'  'All  right,' 
said  he.  He  sat  quite  still  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and 
1  set  to  work.  I  worked  at  my  study  the  best  part  of  two 
hours,  and  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  Soon  afterwards  the 
two  others  came  in.  'There,'  said  jVIillais,  'that's  what  weve 
b(  en  doing  ! '      It  was  never  touched  afterwards,  and  they  all 


tliought  it  would  do  iis  it  was." 


The  portrait  of  Sir  John  Astley,  that  was  now  taken  up, 
Millriis  spoke  of  as  "the  easiest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my 
life."  There  was  no  need  to  pose  this  subject ;  he  just 
stood  there,  rattled  off  his  racy  yarns,  and  smoked  his  cigar, 
the  artist  himself  chiming  in  whenever  there  was  a  pause ; 
and  the  picture,  growing  under  his  hand  with  astonishing 
speed,  was  finished  in  a  few  days. 

As  already  noted.  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  and  Cardinal 
Newman  were  also  painted  this  year;  and  Millais,  who 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  Cardinal,  declared  him  to  be 
the  most  interesting  sitter,  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ever 
entered  his  studio.  His  portrait  was,  in  the  artist's  opinion, 
amongst  the  finest  he  ever  painted. 

In  marked  contrast  to  either  of  these  men  was  Mr.  John 
(iarret.  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Maryland  Railway 
Company,  who  was  now  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  An  American 
fresh  from  the  States  was  he,  and  no  more  delightful  speci- 
men of  the  race  ever  left  the  country.  From  humble  sur- 
roundings he  had  risen  to  wealth  and  honour  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  respected  men  in  the  States  ;  a  most  genial 
man  withal,  a  gentleman  at  heart,  and  brimming-  over  with 
the  dry  humour  of  his  country.  Very  taking  was  the  frank 
and  artless  way  in  which  he  talked  of  himself  and  his  doings, 
without  a  particle  of  swagger  or  self-conceit ;  and  his  tales 
about  other  people  were  so  irresistibly  comic  that  the  artist 
had  to  drop  his  brush  every  now  and  then  for  a  hearty  laugh. 
For  once  in  his  life  he  was  quite  sorry  when  the  portrait  was 
linished  ;  sorry,  too,  that  he  could  not  accept  Mr.  Garret's 
invitation  to  come  over  and  paint  him  again  in  his  own 
home,  surrounded  by  all  his  pet  thoroughbreds.  An  order 
this  that  would  require  a  canvas  of  Brobdingnagian  size,  and 
(as  Millais  said)  he  really  could  not  undertake  to  paint  by 
the  acre. 

<  'ur  tenancy  of  Murthly  commenced  this  year  (1881),  and 
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for   ten   consecutive  years  my   father    held    it    to    his 
clelii^ht.      He  knew  by  heart,  as  one  may  say,  every  bit  of 
the  ground  and   every   turn    of   the   river,  and  his  love  of 
the  place  increased  year  by  year. 

Except  deer-staikin_L; — and  for  this,  as  time  went  on,  he- 
felt  himself  gettin<^  a  bit  too  old — Murthly  had  everything 
that  a  sportsman  could  desire.  Though  big  bags  were  not 
to  be  made,  there  was  ample  sport  for  two  or  three  guns 
from  August  ist  to  the  end  of  Jani'^ry,  and  the  variety 
of  the  game  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  shooting. 
Besides  pheasants,  of  which  about  a  thousand  were  reared 
every  year,  from  300  to  600  brace  of  partridges  were  brought 
to  bag  each  season.  There  was  also  first-rate  wood-shooting, 
including  black-game,  woodcock,  capercailzie,  hares,  rabbits, 
and  roedeer  ;  and  two  little  moors  yielded  about  150  brace 
of  grouse.  But  what  pleased  us  most  of  all  was  "  the  bog." 
situated  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  grouse  moors  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  another  small  bog  sonic 
eight  hLMidrecl  yards  away,  where  the  duck,  teal,  and  snipe 
could  take  refuge  on  being  disturbed. 

A  large  number  of  these  birds  always  bred  there,  and 
after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  shooting,  the  places  of 
those  that  were  killed  were  always  filled  by  passing  migrants 
wending  their  way  south  ;  so  one  frequently  had  just,  as 
good  a  day's  shooting  on  October  1st  as  On  August  1 2tl.. 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  when  the  first  shot  of  the  season  was 
fired  among  the  water-fowl.  In  one  momjnt  ever  a  thousand 
ducks  and  teal  were  in  the  air.  Yet  to  shoot  them  was  no 
easy  task,  as  many  a  keen  spor^-sman  found  out  to  the  lower- 
ing of  his  pride  as  a  gunner.  One  noble  lord,  who  was 
considered  a  good  shot,  told  me  himself  tht.t  he  had  got 
rid  of  105  cartridges,  and  that  his  bag  for  the  day  was  two 
partridges,  both  of  which  he  killed  with  one  shot ! 

My  father  delighted  in  these  jolly  days  at  "the  Bog." 
and,  with  his  enthusiastic  nature,  expected  everyone  else 
to  do  so,  no  matter  whether  the  mosquitoes  bit  their  legs 
or  they  got  wet  up  to  the  middle  and  shot  nothing.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  he  used  to  squat  behind  his  favourite 
whin-bush,  banoing  awav  to  left  and  rifjht,  and  occasionally 
fetching  down  what  he  persisted  in  calling  "the  teal  that 
at  heaven's  gate  sings."  WHien  he  got  a  particularly  tall 
one  he  was  as  pleased  as  a  schoolboy,  and  would  have  b<  en 
sorely  disappointed  if  anyone  had  failed  to  rejoice  with  h'ni : 
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but  his  dclii^ht  in  any  succ(.'ss  was  always  that  of  simi)!e 
eiithusiasm,  absolutely  free  from  anv  thought  of  swaimer. 
If  anyone  else  shot  well  he  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  and 
many  a  time  his  hearty  applause  spoiled  his  own  chance  of 
a  shot. 

This  shootint;'  at  "  the  Bo<>-,"  which  took  place  once  a  week 
all  through  the  season,  was  not  without  its  dangers,  even  to 
the  most  experienced  sportsmen.  In  one  drive  the  butts  were 
placed  in  echelon,  and,  being  constructed  of  whin-bushes  on  a 
whin-covered  moor,  were  not  easily  seen.  Some  few  acci- 
dents, therefore,  occurred  there.  One  day  a  well-known 
sportsman  fired  straight  into  a  whin-bush,  behind  which  my 
uncle,  George  Grav,  was  sitting  extracting  his  cartrid<>es. 
On  another  occasion  my  father  himself,  when  firing  at  a 
blackcock,  put  an  ounce  of  shot,  at  twenty  yards,  into  the 
game-bag  which  covered  the  person  of  Master  Bob  Keay, 
the  keeper's  son,  who  was  quietly  packing  the  game  behind 
a  tussock.  But  the  most  alarming  occurrence  within  my 
experience  hapjjened  in  this  wiie:  My  father  was  in  one 
of  the  forward  butts  to  the  left,  and  I  in  one  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  bog.  I  was  getting  most  of  the  shooting,  and 
as  the  drive  was  nearing  the  end,  my  father,  seeing  some 
snipe  slipping  away  between  us,  moved  down  behind  the 
bushes  to  a  butt  exactly  opposite  me,  without  telling  me 
he  had  done  so.  By-and-by  a  snipe  came  along  low,  and 
I  killed  it,  when,  to  my  horror,  an  incensed  parent  suddenly 
rose  from  behind  a  big  whin-bush  in  the  line  of  my  fire, 
and  let  go  some  red-hot  words  that  one  may  hope  were 
blotted  out  in  another  place,  like  Uncle  Toby's  famous  oath. 
Happily,  only  two  pellets  had  struck  him,  one  on  the  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  the  chin  ;  for  if  one  of  them  had 
touched  his  eye  it  would  certainly  have  blinded  him.  A 
word  of  explanation  satisfied  him  that  the  accident  was  due 
to  himself  alone  ;  and  for  the  rest,  what  can  you  not  forgive 
a  man  who  has  just  tasted  part  of  an  ounce  of  No.  6  ?  The 
onl\  unpardonable  thing  was  tiie  fiippancy  of  a  wretched 
punster,  who  persisted  in  calling  me  "  Bag-dad"  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

rhe  fishino-  at  Murthlv  was  distinctly  nrood.  Though 
pn  \ious  tenants  and  their  friends  had  not  caught  more  than 
torly  or  fifty  fish  each  season,  my  father  got  about  that 
ni  -'iber  each  yeai  to  his  own  rod  alone.  Our  best  season 
Wtis  in  1890,  when  120  fish  wre  killed  between  August  22nd 
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and  October  loth  (no  i^rcat  number  in  comparison  with  tak'.'s 
in  other  rivers  in  Scothmd),  yet  the  average  size  of  the 
sahnon  is  probably  lary^er  than  that  of  any  other  river  'ii 
the  world.  A  photograph  I  have  shows  the  result  of  a  fi,  - 
rate  day  by  two  rods,  one  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  low  r 
beat.  Fifteen  hsh  are  here  seen,  with  an  average  weight  f 
twenty-one  pounds,  the  largest  weighing  thirty-two  pound'. 

The  river  was  divided  into  two  sections  comprising  ih  all 
abont  six  raiks  of  water,  and  most  of  the  fislinig  was  done 
by  ..:>ti-i  .'"'•O'^i  a  coV'ble,  a:  the  F*:reams  were  too  deep  to 
wadf  I'or  liarling  [i.e.,  sitting  in  a  boat  and  trailing  a  lly 
an.'  a  r^^'Spi.;  of  minnows  behind,  so  that  the  fish  comes  and 
hooks  iLself)  /  father  had  the  profoundest  cont(  mpt,  and 
thought  little  of  the  man  who  caught  fish  in  that  way  if  he 
were  able  to  cast.  Rain  or  shine,  nearly  every  day  when 
possible  to  fish  saw  the  old  sportsman  flogging  away  at  his 
favourite  pools.  His  energy  was  extraordinary.  Even  a 
young  man  finds  it  pretty  hard  work  to  throw  t'v^'nty  or 
thirty  yards  of  line  on  a  nineteen-foot  rod  continuousl  '  for 
six  or  seven  hours  together,  but  he  delighted  in  doing  ii,  and 
hardly  ever  gave  up  his  rod  to  Miller  (the  fisherman)  to  cast 
in  his  stead. 

Before  coming  to  Murthly  he  had  never  landed  any  thing- 
exceeding  thirty-two  pounds,  but  here  there  was  always 
a  chance — a  chance  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  salmon-fisher 
— of  that  forty  or  fifty-pounder  which  he  longed  to  hook ; 
and  the  day  came  at  last  (in  1888),  when  a  forty- 
pounder  kindly  accepted  his  invitation — to  his  subse- 
quent regret.  A  few  days  afterwards  another  of  equal 
weight  came  to  land  when  he  least  expected  it.  and  but 
for  Miller's  carelessness  a  third,  about  the  same  size, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  He  was  well  hooked, 
and  after  over  an  hour's  struggle  to  get  away  was  so  ob- 
viously exhausted  that  they  towed  him  to  the  shore,  when 
the  gaffer,  missing  his  first  shot,  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
trying  a  second  immediately  afterwards,  thereby  catching,  not 
the  fish,  but  the  cast,  which  instantly  parted. 

And  here  (with  many  apologies  to  the  reader)  I  am  afraid 
I  must  bring  myself  into  this  narrative.  As  all  fishermen 
know,  there  is  in  every  big  stretch  of  water  a  master  lish 
(generally  an  old  male)  which  an.iually  comes  up  from  the 
sea,  and,  locating  himself  behind  some  big  stone,  keeps  off 
all  other  fish  about  his  own  size.     Such  a  one  for  sev:ral 
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\<  irs  frc(|ut'ntccl  the  ^^rcat  Ijlack  pool  opposite  Miller's  house, 

aiil  every  device  was  tried  to  catch  him,  hut  in  \'aiii.      My 

laiier  tried  and  Miller  tried,  and  at  last    1    tried,  my  father 

kindly  lendini^-  me  his  boat  one  afternc^on.  while  he  contented 

himself  with  looking'  on.      Now  this  piece  of  water  is  about 

tin-  most  difficult  cast  on  the  Tay,  re([uirin*;-  a  very  loni^^  line 

;incl,  commonly,  a  lot  of  patience  to  fish  it  successfully  ;    but 

tliis  was  just   what   my   father  coulil    not    stand   as  a   mere 

spectator,  with  no  hand  in  the  j^ame,  so  at  the  first  sij^n  of 

impatience   I  handed  him  the  rod,  and  on  the  third  cast  he 

was  into  what  was  evidently  a  monster.      My  time  was  now 

up  (1  had  lo  fiy  for  a  train  to  Cambrid_L»e),  but  two  days  later 

1  had  a  letter  from  him  telling"  me  he  had  caught  the  "calf,"  a 

oraiid,  clean-run  fish  of  forty-four  pounds,  after  a  fair  fij^ht  of 

an  hour  and  a  half.      Delightful  news  this,  told  in  the  writer's 

hapj)iest  vein,  to  which,  in  sheer  nonsense,  I  re[)lied  that  next 

year  \  would  fish  that  water  with  him  and  catch  a  biij^s^cr  one. 

Well,   nothin!^-    is    so    sure   to    hapj^en   as    the    une\j)ected. 

Towards  the  end  of  1890  I  was  fishing  there  with  my  fiither, 

when,   on    my   second   cast    behind   the    big   stone,   the    line 

straightened,  and  I  had  hold  of  another  "calf!"     There  was 

no  doubt  as  to  his  size,  for  we  had  a  fine  view  of  him  as  he 

sprang  out  of  the  water  after  rushing  up  stream  for  about  one 

hundred  vards  ;    and  thous>h  bigf  fish   seldom  <>"ive  verv  in- 

teresting  play,  this  one,  after  a  preliminary  sulk,  fought  like 

a  lion  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  taking  us  four  times  across 

the  river.      Even  the  powers  of  a  "  calf,"  however,  are  limited, 

and  though  he  absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the  shallows, 

we  got  the  boat  endways-on  from  the  shore,  and  after  several 

attempts    Miller  got  home   with    his  cleek.      There   was   a 

kick  from  the  fish  as   he  came  over  the  gunwale,  the  gaff 

straiohlened,  and   the  monster  was  in  the   boat,    whilst  mv 

lather  and  I  did  a  dance  of  delight  on  the  bank.     T'his  fellow 

weighed  forty-six  pounds,  the  largest  ever  caught  at  Murthly. 

1  he  annual  wood  shoot,   which  usually  took  place  about 

October  20th,  was  an  event  always  much  enjoyed  by  Millais. 

Pive  oood  ouns  were  uenerallv  invited  to  join  us,  includiuLT 

old  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Mr.  John  Bett,  of 

Rohallion  ;  Mr.  Athol  MacCiregor,  from  Eastwood  ;    Colonel 

Stuart   Richardson,    of    Balhithie  ;    and    George  Gray,  from 

Perdi.      This   shoot   lasted   for   three   davs,  and   we   alwavs 

co\-.;red   the  whole  ground,  enjoying,  as   we   went  along,  a 

i^reit  variety  of  beautiful  landscape,  from  cultivated  fields  to 
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shcij^^jiify  Scotch  fir- woods,  hcathcr-laiuls,  and  boj^s.  To  a 
j4<)od  pcrfoniiLT  with  the  ;^iin  it  was  quite  possible  to  kill, 
rijj^ht  and  left,  a  roebuck  and  a  snij)e,  and  immediately  aft(  r- 
wards  to  ba_L(,  in  like;  mamu.'r.  a  lordly  cock  capercailzie  and  a 
woodcock. 

The  shootin*^"  at  Murthly  being  somewhat  dantj^erous,  none 
but  the  safest  i^uns  were  asked,  and  even  these  were  always 
warned  by  the  host  to  avoid  firinj^'  towards  houses,  etc.  This 
little  lecture,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  a  standing 
joke  in  the  family,  was  repeated  one  day  (a  day  1  can  never 
forget)  while  crossing  a  big  turnip  field  in  pursuit  of  part- 
ridges. In  the  middle  of  the  field  was  a  cottage,  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  which  sat  an  old  woman  engaged  in  knitting, 
and  now,  of  course,  the  customary  "  word  in  season  "  could 
not  be  omitted.  We  listened  with  mock  gravity,  but  five 
minutes  later  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  was  proved  to  us  In  a 
way  we  had  hardly  expected.  I^'iring  at  a  partridge  flyln»( 
back,  my  father  killed  his  bird,  peppered  the  old  woman,  and 
smashed  five  panes  of  glass,  all  at  one  shot !  I  am  sorry  to 
say  It,  but  a  shriek  of  joy  went  up  from  the  whole  party, 
while  m\  father  hurried  off  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power  for  the  injury  he  had  inflicted. 

In  1 89 1  Sir  Douglas  vStewart,  the  proprietor,  died,  and  the 
estate  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fotheringham,  who 
naturally  wished  to  take  it  over  himself,  we  had  to  give  it 
up.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  all  of  us,  as  after  such  a  long 
tenancy  we  had  almost  come  to  regard  it  as  our  home. 
Apart  from  the  place  itself,  so  charming  and  so  unique  in  its 
way,  my  father  had  a  great  affection  for  all  the  people  about 
it,  and  I  venture  to  say  they  had  for  him.  In  the  three 
keepers — James  Keay,  James  Haggart,  and  Robert  Conacher 
— we  had  quite  exceptional  men  of  their  class,  Highlanders 
of  the  very  best  type,  in  whom  were  blended  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  unspoilt  natures.  Of  James  Keay  (a  gentleman 
in  everything  but  social  rank)  my  father  was  particularly 
fond,  and  he  always  considered  him  one  of  the  best  men  he 
ever  came  in  contact  with.  James  Miller  too  (the  fishermiui), 
though  a  man  of  somewtuil  different  stamp,  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his  ;  and  of  all  the  mourners  that  a  few  years 
later  assembled  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  to  Sir  John's  memory,  I  doubt  If  any  outside  the 
fami.y  knew  him  better  or  felt  his  loss  more  sincerely  t^.an 
these  honest  and  tough  old  Highlanders. 
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So  much  for  Miirthly  and  its  reminiscences.  I  must  come 
back  now  to  the  beginnino^  of  i(S82,  when,  at  the  request  of 
his  old  friend  Reginald  Cholmondely,  Millais  undertook  to 
paint  for  him  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle  was 
then  a  frail  old  man  of  eighty-three,  but  his  picturesque  and 
rugged  features  lent  themselves  well  to  portraiture,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  excellent  likeness  of  him  which  now  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  in  1894,  and  in  a  letter  of  that  year  to  Sir  George 
Scharf,  JVIillais  says,  "  I  painted  Carlyle  in  three  sittings. 
The  hands  alone  were  unfinished." 

AmongSc  the  numerous  anecdotes  connected  with  Carlyle 
is  a  story  about  these  visits  to  Palace  Gate,  commonly  told 
as  an  illustration  of  his  sarcasm  and  rudeness  of  speech  ;  but 
the  facts  are  not  exactly  as  recorded.  The  tale  runs  that, 
struck  vvith  the  grandeur  of  the  marble  staircase  and  the  fine 
pictures  that  hung  on  the  walls,  he  said,  turning  to  the  artist, 
•'And  does  all  this  er-  -  "  (indicating  the  surroundings 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand)  "come  from  a  paint-pot?"  It 
was  not  he  who  made  this  polite  inquiry,  but  his  niece 
who  accompanied  him  and  who  afterwards  wrote  his  life. 

A  commission  from  the  Queen  now  engaged  Millais' 
attention.  He  was  to  paint  for  exhibition  this  year  a  portrait 
of  II.R.H.  the  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh,  then  a  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  now  Crown  Princess  of  Roumania. 
Instructions  for  this  portrait  were  conveyed  to  him  through 
Lord  Abercromby,  who  after  some  preliminary  correspond- 
ence wrote  to  Millais  : — "  The  Queen  is  much  pleased  at  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  so  readily  proposed  to  paint  the 
portrait,  and  Her  Majesty  leaves  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  attitude  and  dress  entirelv  to  vou,  wishino-  to  have  nc  i 
merely  a  portrait,  but  a  characteristic  picture  of  your  own 
composition.  I  enclose  another  photograph,  as  the  attitude 
is  so  pretty  and  graceful  that  I  thought  you  might  wish  to 
have  it  by  you.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  little  Princess,  and  (as  you  so  well  know)  children's 
attitudes  vary  greatly  and  have  so  much  of  character  in 
them." 

Ill  composmg  this  picture  Millais  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  show  the  multitude  that,  though  of  high  degree,  the  little 
IVincess  was  by  no  means  brought  up  to  lead  an  idle  and 
usel<  ss  life,  but  was  taught  to  work  for  others,  if  not  for 
herself;  so  he  designedly  presented  her  holding  her  knitting 
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in  her  hands.  The  picture,  however,  though  Her  Majesiv 
was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  it,  was  not  altogether 
to  his  mind.  He  strove  hard  to  get  the  effect  he  wanted, 
but  the  divine  afflatvs  that  alone  can  give  life  to  works  of 
this  sort  failed  him,  as  upon  occasion  it  was  wont  to  do. 
The  result  was  an  excellent  likeness,  but  nothing  more. 

In  a  letter  to  my  mother,  dated  April  i8th,  1882,  he  speaks 
of  the  hard  work  then  devolvinof  on  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Academy,  which  perhaps 
accounted  in  some  measure  for  this  failure.  He  says  : — "At 
last  I  have  a  moment  to  write,  having  finished  the  hangini^- 
at  the  Royal  Academy  yesterday.  From  half-past  nine  till 
dark  I  have  been  there  every  day,  and  dined  and  attended 
councils  afterwards  till  eleven.  Never  has  there  been  such 
work.  EioJit  thousand  works  were  sent  in  ;  so  you  may 
imagine  what  trouble  and  anxietv  the  iiancjers  have  had  in 
selecting  and  placing  works  according  to  their  merit.  During- 
this  time  my  correspondence  increased,  and  this  morniiiL; 
I  have  been  writing  without  cessation  till  now,  nearly  two 
o'clock.  This  is  my  twenty-second  letter,  and  still  my  table 
is  littered  with  the  unanswered.  The  Duke  of  Westminster 
writes  asking  me  to  paint  the  lady  he  is  to  marry.  I  have, 
of  course,  undertaken  the  commission,  but  have  to  answer 
his  last,  appointing  sittings.  The  Queen  yesterday  sent 
through  Ponsonby,  her  approval  of  the  Princess  Marie's 
portrait.      She  seems  highly  pleased,  so  that  is  all  right."* 

Other  notable  portraits  of  this  year  were  those  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  (painted  for  W.  H.  Smith,  m.p.),  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  J.  C.  Hook,  r.a.,  and  Mrs.  James 
Stern.  Hook's  portrait  was  given  to  him  in  exchange  lor 
one  of  his  own  pictures  of  the  sea.  "Mrs.  Stern  '  Miliais 
considered  the  best  portrait  of  a  la  ly  he  had  ever  painted, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim — as  it  well  mii^ht 
be,  considering  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  In  a 
letter  to  me  Mr.  Stern  writes  : — 

"  Mrs.  Stern  has  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  her 
sittings  to  your  father.     When  he  began  to  paint  her  portrait 

*  In  his  speech  at  the  Academy  banquet  in  May,  1882,  the  Duke  of  Edinl'nigh 
said  : — "  Before  sitting  down  I  sliould  like  to  say,  in  one  word,  how  much  I  'lavc 
enjoyed  the  pleasin'c  of  seeinj^  the  fine  pictures  wliicii  adorn  this  room  ani!  iIk' 
adjoining  rooms.  And  more  especially  I  desire  to  thank  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  yi)ur  institution — Mr.  Miliais— lor  the  admirable  w  >  i" 
which  he  has  pcr|)etuated,  ,'uul  the  charming  manner  in  which  he  has  i'  ,i\vii 
the  features  of  my  little  girl." 
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he  asked  her  if  she  would  oive  him  as  many  sittings  as  he 
wvmted,  as  he  wished  to  finish  her  picture  Hke  a  miniature. 
Mrs.  vStern  answered  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  do  so, 
and  he  actually  painted  the  face  throuoli  a  inaoni/yino-o/ass.''* 
Of  all  the  honours  that  were  showered  ujkju  Millais  durino" 
his  lifetime  none  were  more  highly  valued  by  him  than  the 
two  lie  received  this  year.  As  ai^ainst  two  formitlable  rivals, 
the  Abbe  Liszt  and  AI.  Geefs,  the  Academie  des  Heaux  Arts 
elected  him  as  a  Foreign  Associate,  while  from  Germany 
came  the  Order  "  Pour  le  Merite,"  these  being  respectively 
the  highest  civil  distinctions  that  either  of  the  two  countries 
has  to  bestow,  and  reserved  exclus'"ely  for  men  of  eminence 
in  Art  or  .Science.  The  election  by  the  French  Academy 
\va    announced  to  Millais  in  the  following  letter  : — 

From  J/.  Dclaborde. 

"IxSTITUi    OE   FkANCK, 

"AcADKMiE  i)i':s  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 

"4  JA?/-.v,  1 882. 

"Monsieur  et  tres-hoxore  Conerere,^ — ^J'ai  I'honneur  de 
vous  prevenir  que  dans  la  seance  de  ce  jour  I'academie  vous 
a  nomme  a  la  place  d'associe  etranger  vacante  par  suite  du 
deces  de  M.  Giovanni  Daprti. 

".Aussitot  (|ue  I'academie  aura  recu  I'ampiiation  du  decret 
approuvant  votre  election,  je  m'empresserai  de  vous 
laJdresser. 

'■  Agreez,     Monsieur    et    tres-honore    conf'  're,    avec    mes 

felicitati(3ns  personelles  I'assurance  de  ma  hai       consideration 

et  mes  sentiments  devoues,         ..^r        tt.  ^  '» 

"Vte.  Henk    l)elaborde. 

Irorn  other  members  of  the  Institute  .me  also  hearty 
letters  of  congratulation,  and  the  Due  d  umale,  who  had 
himself  done  much  for  Art  in  its  widest  ^  n>e,  left  his  card  at 
Palace  Gate,  on  which  was  written  aftei  his  name,  '' fc'licite 
Mr.  Mill  is  dc  sou  confrere  a  f  AcadLUnic  dis  Beaux  ArtsT 

Millais'  best  picture  of  the  year  as  undoubtedly 
"  Pomona."  The  little  goddess  of  the  orch.u-d  was  Margaret 
Millais,  third  daughter  of  his  brother  William  ;  and  as  a 
reward  for  her  sittings  he  presented  her  the  following  year 
with  a  charming  portrait  of  herself. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Janu's  Stern  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  HischotTsheim. 
n.  ~  II 
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This  year  also  produced  "  The  Captive,"  for  which  Miss 
Ruby  Strcatfield,  now  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Colville,  stood,  and 
amongst  other  work  was  the  completion  of  a  bijr  canvas 
beLiiin  bv  Landseer  and  left  iinfniished  at  his  death — the 
picture  now  kn';wn  as  "  Nell  Gwynne."  As  already  stated, 
Landseer  expressed  a  wish,  when  dyin^^,  that  Millais  and 
no  other  should  complete  the  three  paintings  left  unfmished 
in  his  studio,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  title  was 
selected  by  my  father,  and  my  sister  Effie  sat  for  the  fissure 
of  the  lady.  When  it  came  into  his  posse;  ^ion  there  was 
nothiny^  on  the  canvas  except  the  white  palfrey,  which  was 
beautifully  finished.  A  blank  space  was  left  for  the  hound 
in  the  immediate  fore^rround,  and  in  the  backi^round  was 
a  suo'^estion  of  a  lake  and  swans.  And  now,  bein^"  oreatly 
pressed  for  time,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  John  O'Connor, 
w!io  painted  for  him  the  bio-  stone  archway — the  first  time 
since  "The  Rescue"  (when  Charles  Collins  painted  the  fire- 
hose) that  he  ever  allowed  the  hand  of  another  to  touch 
any  canvas  of  his. 

In  1883  "The  Grey  Lady"  came  into  being.  Some  years 
before,  it  ma)'  be  remembered,  Millais  painted  one  of  the 
upper  staircases  at  St.  Mary's  Tower,  Birnam,  as  a  back- 
ground for  "The  Princes  in  the  Towner,"  but  ultimately 
laid  the  painting-  aside  as  unsuitable  for  his  purpose.  This 
he  now  took  up  again,  utilising  it  for  the  picture  in  hand. 
The  wraith  of  a  murdered  woman  is  supposed  to  haunt 
the  staircase  of  a  Highland  castle,  and  is  here  seen  stagger- 
ino-  across  the  foreoround  in  a  traoic  attitude,  the  subtle 
treatment  of  the  subject  recalling  that  of  his  earlier  picture, 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.'  Mv  sister  Alice  (Mrs.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  sat  for  the  figure  ;  and  i:  is  really  a  capital  likeness 
of  her,  attenuated  to  the  shadowy  form  of  a  ghost. 

"  I  noticed  the  unfinished  canvas,"  says  Mrs.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  "  one  w-inter's  day  in  his  studio,  and  he  said  what  a 
ghostl}'  subject  it  would  make.  The  same  evening  he  asked 
me  to  sit  to  him,  so  on  that  and  most  evenings  following  I 
posed  for  the  figure  of  '  The  Grey  Ladx.'  It  is  probably  die 
only  picture  he  ])ainted  almost  entirely  by  the  electric  light." 

Altooether  it  was  a  verv  busy  \ear,  much  of  the  artist's 
time  being  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  friends.  Besules 
the  portrait  of  himself,  now  finished  and  presented  to  the 
Uffizzi  (iallery  in  Florence,  he  painted  and  gave  away  three 
other  portraits.     One  of  his  niece,  Margaret  Millais,  he  i^re- 
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sciitecl  to  hcrsL'lf,  one  of  Sir  Henry  Irving'  to  t!  _'  Garrick 
(lul),  and  one  of  the  Manjiiis  of  Lornc  to  the  Canadian 
Art  (iallcry.  It  was  owinj;-  to  a  re(|ucst  from  the  Princess 
Louise,  when  the  Maniuis  was  Viceroy  of  Canada,  that  this 
last-named  picture  was  j)ainted.  The  Princess  asked  for  a 
sketch  for  the  gaHery  then  beintr  organisetl,  and  in  response 
Millais  sent  this  portrait  as  his  contribution  to  the  collection. 

The  two  child-pictures  -"Little  Miss  Muffet"  and  "The 
Messaj^e  from  the  Sea" — -were  j)r()duced  in  1S84.  They 
\v<.;re  both  painted  from  models,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
i)f  Mr.  Wertheimer,  as  did  also  that  of  "Perfect  Hliss" — 
a  child  revelling;,  all  unnoticed,  in  the  luscious  fruits  of  a 
sirawberry-b(,H,l  Two  other  works  followed  them,  "  The 
Stowaway  "  and  "  The  Waif  and  Stray  "  ;  and  before  the 
year  was  out  he  finished,  besides  a  number  of  portraits, 
the  large  cauv-is  entitled  "An  Idyll  of  1745."  In  this 
j)icture  a  little  Knglish  drummer-boy,  dressed  in  the  gorgeous 
uniform  oi'  the  day,  is  leaning  against  a  tree  on  the  bank 
of  a  Highland  stream  and  discoursing  sweet  music  on  a 
rtfc  to  three  rough  little  maidens  from  the  hills,  who,  with 
wi(kc>^x;n  eyes,  regard  him  admiringly.  On  the  other  side  of 
tlK:  tree  is  another  English  soldier-boy,  watching  with  evident 
pteasure  the  innocent  joy  of  the  rustic  audience  ;  and  in  the 
distance  are  seen  the  tents  of  the  Southern  army.* 

The  models  for  the  three  girls  gave  him  more  trouble 
than  any  he  ever  had  to  deal  with.  They  were  three  little 
i^ypsies  whom  he  engaged  to  come  and  sit  for  him  in 
London  ;  and  with  the  characteristic  carelessness  of  their 
race:,  they  just  came  when  they  liked,  and  only  smiled 
benignly  when  lectured  on  their  lack  of  punctuality  and 
the  grievance  it  was  to  the  artist.  Again  and  again  he 
would  explain  to  them  that  unless  they  came  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  could  not  get  thv2  light  he  wanted.  They  would 
promise  to  come,  but  not  until  one  o'clock  next  day  would 
any  of  tfoem  turn  up.  and  then  perhaps  only  one.  Once, 
to  his  intense  annoyance,  they  failed  to  appear  until  the 
afternoon  lig^ht  was  waning,  and  none  of  then:  attempted 
t'"  >ffer  any  excuse.  That  he  was  uncommonly  glad  when 
the  work  was  finished  goes  without  saying. 

L>ne  of  this  year's  portraits  that  interested  him  very  much 

*  ' >r]g\n'.i\\y  the  scene  was  drawn  in  as  taking  place  on  board  ship  ;  but  as  the 
arti-  |)rog)«ssed  he  abandoned  tlie  idea,  and  altered  the  Ijackground  to  that  of  a 
liigl     nd  landscaiit. 
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was  that  of  little  Latlv  Pc<'L!"\  Primrose.*  \()uii''('st  claiiLflncr 
of  the  Marl  of  Kosehery.  I)iiriii_Li'  the  j)rugr(.'ss  of  this 
work  the  child  became  much  attached  to  my  lather ;  and 
afterwards  when,  owin^'  to  an  illness,  some  of  iier  pretty 
hair  had  to  he  cut  ofT,  one  of  her  j^olden  locks  was  sent 
to  him  at  Murthly,  at  her  special  rt^pu^st.  He  was  much 
touched  by  this  souvenir  of  his  little  friend  ;  and  the  childish 
i^ift  is  still  carefully  preserved  at  Bowerswell.  The  portrait 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  the  followin_L;'  year  as  a 
pendant  to  that  of  Lady  Sybil  I'rimrose  by  Leij^hton. 

Anoth(,'r  portrait  of  this  yi-ar  was  comj)leted  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  tlifficultv.  Millais  was  asked  hv 
his  old  friend,  the  late  Sir  Oeort^e  Russell,  of  Swallowfield, 
to  try  and  make  a  portrait  of  his  deceased  brother  Sir 
Charles,  the  only  materials  at  command  beinj^  a  sketch  by 
Desanj^es.  a  water-colour  of  the  boy  in  early  youth  by 
Richmond,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair.  From  these,  however, 
he  evolved  a  portrait  the  truth  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  what  Sir  Cieorge  said  (^f  it  in  a  letter  to  th'  artist:  — 

"Your  picture  of  my  dear  brother  has  arrived.     The  more 

we  look  at  it,  the  more  amazed  and  delit;hted  we  are.      It  is 

truly  wonderful,  and  to  me  the  possession  is  one  of  priceless 

value — under  vour  touch  he  seems  to  live  at>ain.      No  words 

of  mine  can  adecjuately  thank  you,  and  I  shall  prize  it  not 

only  as  a   marvellous  and  beautiful  portrait,   but  also  as  a 

memento    of    my   dear    old    friend,    yourself. — Always    your 

tj^rateful  and  affectionate  friend,  .,  r-  «  >< 

'^  •'  Georck  Russell. 

Before  leavini>"  for  the  North  in  Auf^ust  a  ofood  start 
was  made  with  a  second  portrait  of  Gladstone,  representing 
him  on  this  occasion  in  his  robes  of  crimson  and  lake  as  a 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  The  brilliant  colouring  of  the  robes 
seemed  to  give  additional  force  and  hre  to  a  face  always 
marked  by  the  strong  individuality  of  the  man,  and  when 
finished,  in  the  following  year,  Millais  considered  the  portrait 
a  better  one  than  that  of  1879.  Lord  Rosebery  happily 
described  it  as  "  Cdadstone  the  fighter,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  earlier  portr-dt,  which  he  named  "  Gladstone  the  scholar. 

Writing  to  his  wife  on  August  ist,  1884,  Millais  says  :— 
"  Only  a  moment  to  write,  so  hard  at  work.  I  have  Gladstone 
better  than  the  first  time.  Miss  Gladstone  and  Lady  Stepney 
have  been,  and  are  delighted.  I  never  did  so  fine  a  portrait, 
and  I  am  getting  on  with  the  other  works  as  well.     I  hope  to 

*  Now  Countess  of  Crewe. 
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(inish  them,  but  not  Gladstone,  which  would  be  imjiossible. 
1  )ined  with  him  last  week.  Lord  Roseberv  has  been  and 
seen  '  Peij^ij^y,'  and  is  also  delit^hted,  so  I  have  j^ood  reason  to 
he  pleased  ;  but  the  work  is  terribly  hard,  painting  till  five 
every  day.  Just  finished  basket  of  flowers  in  F'ox  White's 
j)icture  ['A  Waif  J.  Have  been  all  da\'  at  this.  I  have  only 
now  to  finish  '  Peii^gy's '  background.  I  come  North  with 
(k'orge  and  Charles  Hall  on  the  Sth,  arriving  at  Birnam  next 
morning  ;  so  send  the  traps  for  us.   ..." 

Returning  to  P'ngland  in  October,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Mr.  (Gladstone  at  Hawarden— a  visit  he  greatly  enjoyed — 
antl  then  commenced  at  home  what  he  always  considered  one 
of  his  best  works,  "  The  Rulinir  Passion." 

The  origin  of  this  picture  was  somewhat  singular.  John 
Gould,  the  famous  ornithologist,  had  a  fine  collection  of  birds- 
of-l)aradise,  most  of  them  then  extremely  rare  and  valuable  ; 
and  through  the  agency  of  German  and  Dutch  collectors  he 
managed  to  obtain  from  New  Guinea  specimens  of  any  new 
species  that  might  be  discovered.  Mr.  Reginald  Cholmon- 
dcley,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
collector,  and  with  a  view  to  business  he  paid  several  visits  to 
Gould  at  his  house  in  Charlotte  Square,  and  ultimately  by 
the  exercise  of  great  tact  and  patience  he  attained  his  end, 
securing  at  big  prices  such  specimens  as  he  wanted.  I  went 
with  him  on  several  of  these  occasions,  and  was  greatly 
amused  at  the  old  man's  veneration  for  his  treasures,  and  the 
tenacity  WMth  which  he  clung  to  them  when  my  companion 
even  so  much  as  hinted  at  a  purchase.  He  was  at  this  time 
a  confirmed  invalid  and  confined  to  his  couch,  and  when  a 
drawer-full  of  birds  was  placed  in  his  lap  he  would  slowly  and 
solemnly  lift  the  lid  and  handle  his  specimens  with  fingers 
trembling  with  emotion.  At  other  times  his  temper,  owing 
to  his  infirmities,  was  not  alto<rether  ans>elic.  He  hated  the 
sight  of  a  stranger,  and  except  the  few  naturalists  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, no  one  was  ever  allowed  to  be  admitted  to  his 
presence.  Greatly,  therefore,  was  I  surprised  when  one  day 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  my  father. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter  when  my  father  and  I  called 
upon  him,  by  appointment;  and  after  waiting  impatiently  half 
an  hour  in  a  cold  hall,  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 
wh(  II  the  door  opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into  his  sitting- 
room.     The  old  man  was  evidently  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
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In  front  of  him,  as  he  sat  propped  up  on  his  couch,  was  a 
Jovely  water-colour  drawinij;^  of  a  humminii^-bird  recently  dis- 
covered (the  Chimborazo  Hill  Star.  I  think),  c>n  which  he 
apparently  wished  us  to  believe  he  was  workint^.  But  it 
would  not  do.  We  nearly  laughed  outright  when,  in  reply 
to  an  incjuiry  whether  the  work  was  finished,  he  said,  "  Oh, 
no;  I  am  just  going-  to  put  in  another  humming-bird  in  the 
background,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  sketched  on 
it  an  object  such  as  never  yet  was  seen  on  land  or  sea.  How- 
ever, artist  or  not,  he  was  a  devoted  and  well-informed 
naturalist,  who  by  sheer  hard  work  had  won  his  way  to  the 
front  in  a  profession  in  which  none  but  an  enthusiast  could 
ever  hope  to  succeed. 

And  now,  calling  in  his  two  daughters  to  help  him — for 
they  alone  were  ever  allowed  to  touch  his  cases — the  old  man 
^showed  us  all  his  latest  gems  from  New  Guinea  and  the 
Papuan  Islands,  and  afterwards  his  unique  collection  of 
humming-birds,  all  of  which  were  set  up  in  cases,  and  may 
now  be  seen  (alas!  with  diminished  lustre)  in  the  Natural 
Historv  Museum  at  South  Kensington."^* 

My  father  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw,  and  on  our  way 
home  he  said  to  me,  "  That  s  a  fine  subject ;  a  very  fine 
^subject.  I  shall  paint  it  when  I  have  time."  And  he  did. 
"The  Ruling  Passion  "  was  commenced  in  the  early  spring 
of  1885,  and  finished  in  time  for  the  Academy  Exhibition 
that  year — a  really  wonderful  performance,  considering  the 
labour  expended  on  the  numerous  figures  and  accessories. 

Perhaps  no  work  of  Millais  has  improved  so  much  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  When  it  was  first  hung  in  the  dining-room 
at  Palace  Gate  there  was  a  coldness  and  want  of  tone  about 
it  that  was  most  noticeable  ;  yet  every  year  it  seems  to  have 
sunk  and  sweetened,  till  to-day  it  is  almost  like  a  different 
picture.  The  figure  of  the  woman  leaning  over  the  couch 
with  her  arm  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the  boys  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  as  fine  as  anything  he  ever  painted  ;  but  if  he  could 
have  persuaded  himself  to  sacrifice  the  two  little  children  (as 
he  did  in  "The  North-West  Passage,"  after  weeks  of  labour 
on  them)  the  picture  would  no  doubt  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved. With  their  happy,  bright  little  faces  they  somewhat 
clog  the  composition  and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  senti- 
ment, as  Millais  himself  eventually  saw.     However,  "  time  and 

*  After  Gould's  death  his  collection  of  humming-birds  was  sold  to  the  auihoiities 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  something  over  ^5000. 
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\  iniish,"  as  he  said,  have  been  very  (rood  even  to  thcMii,  and 
;i  hundred  years  hence  they  may  [)ossibly  be  looked  upon  as 
indispensable  accessories  to  the  composition.  As  oriirinally 
painted,  the  crude  colour  of  the  old  man's  pillow  and  blanket 
militated  against  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  ;  so  when  it 
ciune  back  from  the  Academy  Millais  altered  this,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Spielmann  says  of  it,  "Mr.  Ruskin,  who  wrote,  'I  have 
never  seen  any  work  of  modern  Art  with  more  delij^ht  and 
admiration  than  this,'  once  told  me  that  he  thought  it  the 
finttst  of  its  kind  painted  in  modern  times,  whether  for  senti- 
ment or  for  manaij^ement  of  colour." 

Millais'  old  friend,  T.  O.  Barlow,  the  en<Traver — then,  alas, 
nearinij^  the  end  of  his  days — sat  for  the  jirincipal  figure  ;  the 
two  little  boys  were  "  Bubbles  "  and  his  brother  George,  the 
artist's  (grandsons  ;  the  ii^raceful  woman  was  a  model  who 
also  stood  for  the  principal  figure  in  "  The  Nest " ;  and  the 
boy  in  the  sailor-suit  was  Ivor  Byng,  son  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Francis  Byng,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  girl  in  the  foreground,  to  the  left,  was  a 
professional  model,  who  also  sat  for  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
"  Idyll."  The  big  Sheraton  bookcase  at  the  back  of  the 
picture  was  formerly  used  in  my  mother's  room,  and  all  the 
birds  were  taken  from  mv  collection. 

The  picture  was  originally  painted  as  a  commission  ;  but  the 
prospective  owner  rather  objected  to  it  as  reminding  him  of 
the  sick-room  in  which  one  of  his  family  had  recently  died 
after  a  long  illness.  IMy  father  therefore  decided  to  keep  it 
himself,  hoping,  as  he  said,  that  if  it  ever  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  family  it  would  go  to  some  public  gallery. 

The  public  and  the  critics  were  constantly  crying  out  to 
Millais  that  he  should  abandon  his  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
child  pictures,  and  devote  his  attention  to  more  important 
subjects ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  he 
was  not  encouraged  in  this  direction  by  the  way  in  which 
'The  Ruling  Passion,"  was  received. 

To  Mrs.  Per UQ int. 

"  2,   Palace  Gate,   Kensington, 

''May  ph,  1885. 

"  Dear  Kate, — Thank  you  so  much  for  the  book  about 
your   father,   which   is  most  intercstitiii:      I    have  only  just 
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found  out  that  vou  havti  oivcu  it  to  inc.  I  want  the  loan 
of  T/ic  Old  Curiosity  Shop  (illustrated  edition),  as  I  am 
thinkinjj^  of  j)aintin<r  the  old  ^grandfather  and  Little  Nell ; 
indeed,  I  have  beijun  it  to-day,  my  first  attempt  at  work 
since   I   was  invalided. 

"  I    must,   of  course,   adhere  to  the  received   idea  of  the 
character,  and  can  only  do  so  by  referrini^  to  the  illustrations. 

"  I   have  only  worked  two  hours,  and   feel    I    have  done 
too  much,  so  I  am  not  very  hopeful  at  present.      Both   Sir 

A.    H and    Mr.   C decline    to   have   'The    Rulin<r 

Passion.'  I  don't  think,  therefore,  I  will  trouble  the  critics 
and  public  any  more  with  what  is  called  '  an  important 
picture.' 

"  With  love  to  Carlo,  believe  me, 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"J.     E.     MlLI.AIS." 

"Found"  was  another  of  the  canvases  left  unfinished  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer ;  the  subject,  a  dead  fallow  buck  found 
by  some  Scotch  terriers.  They  are  all  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  and  painted  in  his  very  best  manner.  Millais 
painted  in  the  landscape,  but  did  not  carry  out  the  idea  of 
the  sketch  by  Landseer,  representing,  in  coloured  chalks,  a 
Highland  valley  (Glenfeshie),  no  fallow  deer  being  found  there. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  where  the  background  was  painted,  but 
I  think  it  was  in  an  English  park  ;  probably  Knole,  near 
Sevenoaks. 

It  was  in  June  of  this  year  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Oueen,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  then  on  the  eve  of 
retirement,  decided  to  do  honour  to  Art  by  offering  baronet- 
cies to  Millais  and  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Watts,  for  reasons  highly 
honourable  to  himself,  declined  the  offer ;  but,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  letter  from  Matthew  Arnold,  Millais 
had  long  held  that  a  distinction  like  this  w^as  not  onlv  an 
honour  to  the  recipient,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  artists, 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  Art  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  form.  He  therefore  accepted  with  pleasure  the 
proffered  dignity-. 

And  now  letters  of  congratulation  poured  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters,  from  friends  at  home  and  friends  abroad 
— letters  enough  to  fill  another  volume  of  this  work — but 
none   cf   them   more  generous,   more  enthusiastic,   or  more 
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v.iliicil  by  my  father  than  those  from  his  hrolher  artists. 
Si»me  few  of  these  I  append,  together  with  one  or  two 
others  that  seem  to  me  of  special  interest.  And  hrst  the 
^naceful  letti^r  from  Mr.  ( ihidston(.',  conve)inL»-  the  offer  of 
the  l)aronetcy. 

From  the  Rii^lit  Hon.  //'.  li.  Gladstone. 

"  lo,   Downing  Strekt,  Whitkiiall, 

"June  24///,  1885. 

"  Mv  DKAk  MiLi.Ais, — It  is  with  a  very  lively  satisfaction, 
holii  j)ersonal  and  j)ul)lic,  that  I  write,  with  the  sanction  of 
Her  \lajesty  (and  lawfully,  though  at  the  last  gap),  to  ask 
you  to  accept  the  honour  of  hereditary  title  and  take  your 
place  amongst  the  baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Believe  mc,  sincerely  yours. 

"  W.   E.  (Gladstone. 

"  Unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  come  and  sit  at 
twelve  to-morrow." 

From  Mr.  Frederick  L  eight  on,  R.A. 

"2,  Holland  Park  Road,  S.W., 

''June  26///,  1885. 

"Dear  Millais, — Let  me  be  among  the  very  first  to 
connratulate  vou  warmlv  on  your  new  and  merited  honours. 
Eliiglish  artists  will  rejoice  that  the  position  of  Art  in  the 
national  life  has  been  at  last  acknowledged  by  an  Knglish 
prime  minister,  and  they  will  rejoice  not  less  that  two  such 
worthy  recipients  of  honours  were  at  hand  among  us. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  IVIillais,  ever  yours, 

"  Fkld  Leighton." 

From  Mr.  P.  H.  Ca/deron,  R.A. 

"Weston  Lodge,  16,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W.. 

''Jituc  26th,  1885. 

"My  dear  Millais,-  a  thousand  hearty  congratulations! 
We  painters  are  tremendous  philosophers,  and  despise  titles 
and  honours  ;  but  when  they  come  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
those  we  love,  we  chuckle  with  joy  as  much  as  anybody 
else. 
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"All  tlu;  iiKMiihcTs  of  our  craft  j^rievfcl  wIk.'II  you  were 
laid  up;  ami  now  they  will  all  rejoice  at  your  vvdl-mcritcd 
honour.  So,  all  hail  to  Sir  John  lucrctt  Millais.  the  first 
painter  ever  made  a  baronet ! 

"  i'ray  ))rcsent  my  regards  and  conj^ratulalions  to  Lady 
Millais,  and  believe  me  ever 

"  Yours  sinc(!rely, 

"  IMiiLii',  II.  Cai.dkkon." 

From  Mr.  If.  7\  JlW/s,  R.A. 

"TiioKPK  Loi)(;i;,  C.xmi'UKN  Hii.l.  W., 

''June  26///,  1S85. 

"  Di;ar  Mir-i-Ais, —  I  have  just  read  the  news!  At 
last  artists  are  baronets,  and  henceforth  vou  and  Watts  will 
stand  in  evidence  that  doctors,  lawyers,  and  merchants  have 
not  the  monopoly  of  that  rank.  Need  I  say  that  my  admira- 
tion of  the  man  and  of  the  artist  makes  me  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  vou  have  been  chosen  for  the  innovation.'*  Mv  heartiest 
conijratulations  to  you  and  Lady  Millais. 

"  I  hope  to  call  upon  you  to-morrow  about  6.30  p.m.  ft)r 
the  chance  of  pickinj^'  you  up  and  walkin*^  with  you  to  this 
house.  Calderon  said  he  should  come  half  an  hour  before 
the  dinner,  for  a  louni>e  in  the  studio  ;  so,  as  the  host,  I 
must  be  here  at  seven  o'clock  to  receive  him.   .   .  . 

"  Armstead  and  Fildes  are  als(3  comin.i{  to  meet  you. 
They  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  the  little  dinner  with 
you  would  be  so  happily  timed.  A  certain  bottle  of  cham- 
pao'ne,  the  last  of  its  famous  class,  has  been  waiting  in  my 
cellar  for  some  very  honourable  occasion.  Its  fate  is  now- 
decided.  It  is  old,  and  I  shall  watch  the  uncorkinij^  with 
anxiety.      If  it  pops,  it  will  be  divine. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Hknrv  T.  Wells." 


Frovi  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

"New  Grove  House,  Hampstead  Heath, 

''June  26th,  1885. 

"My  dear  Millais, — Let  me  warmly  congratulate  the 
baronetage  of  England,  in  your  person,  on  your  accession 
to  the  order.      I  think  they  should  have  made  you  a  Bi.ron 
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instead  of  a  baronet ;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
After  all,  the  great  surgeons  and  physicians,  whom  I  look 
up(in  as  being,  avcc  7iotis  aiitrcs,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  are 
honoured  at  least  to  this  extent ;  so  we  are  in  fairly  good 
company,  in  spite  of  sivipcs,  stinks,  and  stucco. 

"  With  everybody's  love,  yours  sincerely, 

"  G.  Du  Maurier." 


From  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

*' Athen.eum  Club,  Pall  IVIall,  S.W., 

"June  29///. 

"My  dear  Millals, — Nothing  could  make  you  more  the 
head  of  your  profession  and  more  admired  by  the  public  than 
you  are,  but  I  am  very  glad  that  you  should  shed  lustre  on 
the  baronetage  ;  the  more  so  as  I  remember  a  conversation 
ac  Birnam  in  which  you  maintained  with  a  great  deal  of 
force  that  these  marks  of  recognition  to  artists  had  their 
real  value  and  utility.  I  am  glad  that  the  recognition  should 
have  been  given,  and  glad  too  of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
with  what  cordial  admiration,  liking,  and  regard,  I  am 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Matthew  Arnold. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  you  are  all  right  again.  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Millais  (to  whom  give  my  best  congratulations)  would 
let  me  come  to  luncheon  some  day  in  July." 

Returning  now  to  his  life  at  Palace  Gate,  I  find  a  letter  to 
my  mother,  dated  August  1st,  1885,  in  which  he  says: — 
"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  have  quite  finished  'Little 
Nell,'  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Gladstone  ;  so  I  have  only  a  little 
to  do  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  [Lord  Esher]  and  Barlow 
—backgrounds.  Indeed,  I  finished  b.-^fore  I  expected,  but 
it  has  been  hard,  hard  work.  ...  I  find,  on  comparing" 
what  I  have  been  doing  with  the  Royal  Academy  work  just 
returned,  that  it  is  better  than  what  I  have  done  since  ;  but 
the  scratches*  done  by  malicious  hands  will  take  me  some 
timi'  to  repair. 

*  These  "scratches"  were  the  work  of  some  miscreant  who  went  through  the 
rooms  of  the  Academy  shortly  after  its  opening;,  scratcliing  and  cutting  with  some 
sharp  instrumeni  many  ot  tlic  best  pictures.  It  was  thought  that  the  perpetrator 
')i  ti  !s  infamous  act  was  some  artist  whose  mind  had  Ijeen  unhinged  by  repeated 
disai  pointments,  but  the  culprit  was  never  discovered. 
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"  Crabbe,  Geors^e  Stibbard,  and  I  leave  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, so  have  everything  ready  for  us.  I  'lave  just  got 
through  a  terrible  lot  of  unanswered  correspondence,  so 
as  to  be  clear.  My  head  is  quite  giddy  with  all  I  have 
had  to  do,  and  I  never  seem  to  be  free  of  vexatious  work. 

"  I  wrote  just  now  asking  Lord  Wolseley  for  October  ist 
till  the  loth,  to  fish,  as  he  failed  to  come  last  season." 

A  few  days  later  he  and  his  friends  joined  my  mother 
and  other  members  of  the  family  at  Birnam  Hall,  Murthly, 
and  in  the  following  months  the  party  was  increased  by  the 
arrival    of    five   additional    guests — Matthew    Arnold,    Miss 

G.    S ,    and    three    of   my    old    college    friends,    Edgar 

Dawson,    Arthur    Newton,   and    E.    S (I    suppress  his 

name,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear),  making 
thirteen  in  all.  An  unlucky  number  this,  as  we  all  know; 
but   nobody   noticed   it   till  we  had  all   sat  down  to  dinner, 

when  Miss  G.  S called  attention  to  the  fact.     She  dare 

not,  she  said,  be  one  of  the  thirteen,  after  her  painful  ex- 
perience on  a  former  occasion  when  thirteen  were  present ; 
and  my  father  failing  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  superstition, 
asked  me  as  the  only  son  at  home  to  go  and  dine  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  I  accordingly  did.  Still  the  lady  was 
not  at  ease  ;  she  became  very  anxious,  and  said  repeatedly, 
*'  I  fear  some  calamity  will  happen." 

When  the  ladies  were  about  to  rise,  I  caniO  back  to  the 
dining-room,  and  found  Matthew  Arnold  discoursing  learnedly 

on   the  subject  of   superstition.     "  And  now.   Miss  S ," 

said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  idea  is  that  whoever  leaves 
the  table  first  will  die  within  a  year,  so,  with  the  permission 
of  the  ladies,  we  will  cheat  the  Fates  for  once.      I  and  these 

fine  strong  lads  (pointing  to  Edgar  Dawson  and  E.  S ) 

will  all  rise  together,  and  I  think  our  united  constitutions 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  Reaper."  The 
three  men  then  rose,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room. 

The  sequel  was,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Some  six 
months  later  Matthew  Arnold,  then  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  to  all  appearance  in  robust  health,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease.  And  hardly  had  we  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  this  terrible  news,  than  we  learnt  from  the  papers 

that   E.   S was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  an  empty 

revolver  by  his  side !  He  was  a  clever  young  fellow,  and 
had  dramatised  with  immense  success  a  novel  by  an 
authoress   now   famous,   but    then    comparatively  unknown ; 
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but  no  sooner  was  it  put  on  the  stage  than  the  authoress, 
who  afterwards  dramatised  it  herself,  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw his  play.  Then,  in  a  fit  of  the  blues,  he  wandered 
off  to  America  to  hide  his  grief,  ultimately  reaching  New 
York,  where  his  life  was  ended ;  whether  by  his  own  hand 
or  that  of  another  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  most  skilled 
detectives  of  New  York  were  baffled  in  their  inquiry, 
though  inclined  to  favour  the  theory  of  murder. 

After  this  our  thoughts  naturally  flew  to  Edgar  Dawson, 
the  last  of  the  daring  three.  He  was  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine,  with  whom  I  had  corresponded  for  many  years, 
and  happily  I  could  assure  my  friends  that  he,  at  least, 
had  outlived  the  fatal  year.  He  had  gone  out  to  Australia 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  his  last  letter  he  told 
me  he  was  coming  home  again  by  the  Quetia,  a  steamer 
that,  leaving  Melbourne  on  February  i8th,  was  already 
on  its  way  to  England.  But,  alas,  that  steamer  never 
reached  its  destination  !  It  foundered  on  one  of  the  thousand 
reefs  that  skirt  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  not  a  single 
soul  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

And  now  what  shall  be  said  to  these  things?  The  facts 
are  exactly  as  I  have  stated  them,  and  are  only  too  well 
known  to  many  now  living.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  I  leave  to  my  readers.  For  myself,  I  am  content 
to  state  what  I  know,  without  attempting  "  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


1 885- 1 889 

■^'Ikibbles" — The  model— The  true  history  of  the  picture — Ij^norant  criticism- 
Marie  Corclh's  mistake — Her  apolo},'y — The  artist's  mode! — The  (irosNcnor 
Exhibition,  1886— Millais  meets  "The  Huguenot"  ajj^ain — "Mercy" — Milliii^ 
love  for  the  Highlands  and  its  people — Autumn  and  winter  landscapes-^  An 
artist  taking  hints — "The  Old  (harden"- Third  portrait  of  Mr.  (iladstoiu^— 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter — The  National  Portrait  Gallery — A  strong  appc.il— 
"  Dew-drenched  furze." 


COME  we  now  to  "  Bubbles,"  one  of  the  last  pictures  of 
1885,  and  now  familiar  to  all  the  English-speaking-  world. 
Spielmann  says  of  it: — ^"This  world-famous  picture,  so  happ\ 
in  inspiration  (and  so  keenly  adopted  for  commercial  pur- 
poses), spread  over  the  world  by  the  million  by  illustrated 
newspaper,  print-dealer,  and  soap  manufacturer,  is  a  far 
higher  class  of  painting  than  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  assume.  It  has  frequently  been  called  a  'pot-boiler'; 
but  it  is  forgotten  that  *  pot-boilers,'  whatever  the  motive 
of  production,  are  usually  better  and  more  freely-painted 
pictures  than  those  which  are  more  deliberately  thought  out 
and  more  restrainedly  executed.  In  this  case  the  painting 
of  the  head  is  pure,  rapid,  and  sweet  in  touch,  without  any 
torturing  of  the  colours ;  and  at  least  it  may  be  said  that 
it  introduced,  through  one  man's  initiative  (and  he  not 
Millais),  a  revolution  in  favour  of  'artistic  advertisement.' 

And,  in  the  main,  Spielmann  is  right.  The  picture  was 
not,  however,  in  any  .sense  a  "pot-boiler,"  nor  was  it  painted 
with  any  idea  of  the  commercial  purpose  to  which  it  was 
ultimately  turned.  Millais  painted  it  simply  and  soleh'  for 
his  own  pleasure.  Me  was  very  fond  of  his  little  grandson, 
Willie  James — a  singularly  beautiful  and  most  winning 
child  —  and  seeing  him  one  day  blowing  soap-bul)blcs 
through  a  pipe,  he  thought  what  a  dainty  picture  he  would 
make,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  paint  him,  bubbles  and 
all.     Willie,    then   about  four  years  of  age,   was  delighted 
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[o  sit.  He  would,  perhaps,  hear  some  more  of  those 
( harming  fairy  tales  that  his  j^randfather  was  so  fond  of 
u!lin[T^  him?  And  he  did.  The  sittinsj^  brouj^ht  enjoyment 
to  them  both,  and  the  portrait  was  finished  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time — a  speaking  likeness  of  the  child,  with- 
out any  flattery  whatever.  Only  the  soap  bubbles  remained 
to  be  added.  And  here  a  difficulty  arose.  Bubbles  (as  IMillais 
liked  to  paint  them)  are  too  evanescent  for  portraiture  ;  so 
hv  had  a  sphere  of  crystal  made,  and  got  from  this  exactly 
the  lights  and  colours  of  its  aerial  counterpart. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  William  Ingram  came  to  the  studio, 
and  falling  in  love  with  the  picture  bought  it  for  the  ///us- 
tratcd  London  Neivs.  Other  pictures,  such  as  "  Cinderella," 
"Puss  in  Boots,"  "Little  Mrs.  Gamj),"  and  "Cherry  Ripe," 
had  been  previously  disposed  of  in  like  manner,  and  artisti- 
cally reproduced  as  supplements  to  that  paper  or  the  Graphic ; 
and  knowing  that  the  purchasers  would  do  justice  to  his  work, 
as  they  had  done  before,  Millais  handed  it  over  without  any 
concern  as  to  its  fate,  or  that  of  the  copyright  that,  of  course, 
went  with  it. 

After  using  it  as  a  supplement  to  their  paper,  the  pro- 
prietors sold  the  picture  (as  they  had  every  right  to  do)  to 
Messrs.  Pears.  And  now  Mr.  Barrett,  Messrs.  Pears' 
manager,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  To  my  father's  aston- 
ishment he  called  at  the  studio  one  morning  with  specimens 
of  the  coloured  engraving  that  they  proposed  to  publish  as 
an  advertisement  of  their  wares.  My  father  was  furious. 
He  protested  strongly  against  this  utilisation  of  his  art ; 
but  knowing  that  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  their  using  the 
picture  in  any  way  they  liked,  he  at  last  consented  to  look 
at  the  specimens.  Their  excellence  tended  somewhat  to 
assuage  his  wrath  ;  he  admitted,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  that 
the  work  was  admirably  done,  and  with  an  expression  of  his 
regret  at  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  turned  the  inter- 
view ended.  Clearly,  therefore,  no  blame  attached  to  him  ; 
and  as  to  Messrs.  Pears.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  them  for  their  spirited  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  advertisers.  The  example  they  set  has 
tended  to  raise  the  character  of  our  illustrated  advertise- 
ments, whether  in  papers  or  poster:.,  and  may  possibly  lead 
to  the  final  extinction  of  such  atrocious  vulgarities  as  now 
offend  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

rhe  advertisement  appeared  ;  and  then  some  of  the  smaller 
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fry  of  the  Press,  *'  the  little  buzziiiLj  thiii^^s  that  stink  and 
stinj.^,"  I)egan  to  whine  about  the  "  dej^radation  of  Art,"  of 
which,  in  their  ij^nor;  nee,  they  found  Millais  j^uilty.  These 
attacks  he  treated  with  contempt  like  a  famous  predecessor, 
who  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff 

Ikit  i)resently  a  more  formidable  antai^onist  raised  her 
lance  a<;ainst  him.  In  her  brilliant  novel,  The  Sorrows  of 
Satan,  Marie  Corelli  made  one  of  her  characters  say  :  *'  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  the  fame  of  Millais  as  an  artist  was 
marred  when  he  dei^raded  himself  to  the  level  of  painting  the 
little  <;reen  boy  blowing-  bubbles  of  Pears'  soap.  That  zcuix 
an  advert iscnicnt,  and  that  very  incident  in  his  career,  trifliiiif 
as  it  seems,  will  prevent  his  ever  standing-  on  the  dignified 
height  of  distinction  with  such  masters  in  Art  as  Romney, 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds." 

A  nasty  hit  this,  and  one  that  Millais  had  hardly  expected 
from  a  hi'!y  who  had  so  often  comj)lained  of  the  attacks 
upon  her  own  works  ;  and  having  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  her,  he  sent  her  a  statement  of  the  facts,  asking  jocosely, 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  your  'Satan,'  do  you  mean  by  sayiii^ 
what  is  not  true  ?  " 

Her  reply  was  at  once  generous  and  characteristic.  I 
am  [)ermitted  to  give  it  in  full,  seeing  that  her  book  was 
read  l)y  thousands  of  people  who  may  never  have  heard 
of  the  correction  she  made  in  biter  editions. 


From  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 

"  VVami'ach's  Hotki,,  P'olkestoni:, 

''  December  2^tli,  1895. 

"  Dear  Sir  Johx  Millais, — Your  letter  has  had  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  bomb  thrown  in  upon  the  calm  of  my  present 
sea-side  rnedita^^ions  ;  but  I  have  rallied  my  energies  at  last, 
and  I  assure  you  in  the  name  of  Satan,  and  all  other  fallen 
and  risen  angels,  that  I  meant  no  harm  in  the  remark  I  put 
into  Geoffrey  Tempest's  mouth  concerning  you.  It  is  out  of 
the  hi"h  and  faithful  admiration  I  have  for  vou,  as  a  kin*'' 
amongst  English  painters,  that  I  get  inwardly  wrathful  when- 
ever I  think  of  your  '  Bubbles '  in  the  hands  of  Pears  as  a 
soap  advertisement.  Gods  of  Ol)  mpus !  I  have  seen  and 
loved  the  original  picture — the  most  exquisi-.e  and  dainty 
child  ever  dreamed  of,  with  the  air  of  a  baby  poet  as  wel'  as 
of  a  small  angel — and  I  look  upon  all  Pears'  posters  as  gross 
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lil  els,  both  of  your  work  ami  you.  I  cant  help  it  ;  I  am 
mule  so.  I  hate  all  blatant  aclvertisemeiit ;  but,  of  course, 
1  (OuUl  not  know  (not  beinjj^  behiiul  the  scenes)  that  you  had 
not  really  painted  it  for  Pears.  Now  the  '  thousands  of  poor 
people'  you  allude  to  are  no  doubt  very  well-meanini;-  in  their 
way,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  understand  paintiuLj ;  and 
numbers  of  them  think  you  did  the  picture  solely  for  Pears, 
and  that  it  is  exactly  like  the  exa^jj^e rated  poster.  Of  course 
it  makes  me  anL;ry — even  spiteful — and  I  confess  to  beint;' 
an^ry  with  you  (not  knowin<^  the  ri<;hts  of  the  matter)  for 
lettinir  Pears  have  it.  'Bubbles'  should  bans'"  beside  Sir 
Joshua's  'Age  of  Innocence'  in  the  National  Gallery,  where 
the  poor  people  could  j^o  and  see  it  with  the  veneration  that 
befits  all  s^reat  Art.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  my  excess 
of  zeal ;  for  now  that  I  know  you  had  nothinj;-  to  do  in  the 
'soap  business,'  I  will  transfer  my  wrath  to  the  dealer,  and 
pray  )ou  to  accept  my  frank  apologies.  The  passage  shall 
be  altered  and  put  straight  in  the  next  edition  of  Saian.  in 
the  interim  I  send  you  as  a  Christmas-card  the  portrait  of  my 
small  sweetheart,  the  little  boy  you  admired,  who  j)ersonated 
'Bubbles'  at  the  tableaux  at  Queen's  Hall  last  spring. 

"He  was  a  trifle  big  for  the  part,  and  the  photographer 
has  not  posed  him  with  absolute  correctness  ;  but  still,  it 
makes  a  pretty  picture.  I  hope  1  may  bring  him  again  to 
se(!  you  some  day.  He  still  talks  in  solemn  tones  of  '  the 
irreat  Sir  John  Miilais,'  and  said  to  his  mother,  '  You  know- 
it  is  quite  true,  mother,  Sir  John  did  speak  to  me '  - -as  if  he 
fancied  there  miuht  be  some  doubt  cast  on  the  event.  We 
are  staying  here  till  Christmas  is  over,  and  hope  to  return  to 
town  next  Simday. 

"W^ith  regards,  and  once  more  begging  your  pardon  for 
my  im[Hilsive  remark,  which  arose  only  out  of  excess  of 
honour  for  your  work, 

"  Believe  me 

"  Yery  sincerely  yours, 

"  MaRIK  CORELI.I." 


An  apology  so  ample  and  so  charmingly  conveyed  could' 
not  fail  of  hearty  acceptance  by  my  father.  In  subsequent 
editions  of  the  book  the  offending  words  were  exjHinged,  and 
Miss  Corelli  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the 

family. 
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Retiirnin;;  now  to  the  more  iinnu'iliafc  siibj(;ct  of  tiiis 
work,  there  whs,  sonicwhcrc  al)oiit  this  liiiic.  an  amusinj^r 
scene  at  Palace  (iate  that  I  well  reineinher.  My  father  was 
on  the  look-out  for  a  model  for  one  of  Shakespeiire's  heroines 
that  he  intended  to  paint,  and  while  we  were  sitting'  at  lunch 
the  butler  announced  that  a  lady  had  called  to  see  him  on  the 
subject.  lieini;'  enj^aj^ed  in  an  inti;restin}j^  con\i'rsalion  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  my  father  said  to  me,  "  Hcvc,  Johmiie,  run 
down  and  see  if  shi;  will  do."  I  accordin''lv  went  downstairs, 
and  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  I  have  ever  seen.  "Well,  do  you  think  I  shall 
do?"  she  said,  after  some  preliminary  conversation.  "Oh, 
certainly,"    I    replied.      "Come   at    ten   o'clock    on    Monday 


mornm^. 


About  five  minutes  later  in  came  the  butler  ai^ain. 
"Another  lady  downstairs,  please,  Sir  John."  "Oh,  «fo 
alonjj;'  and  see  her  too,  Johnnie,"  said  my  father  impatiently. 
I  went,  and,  behold !  another  lovely  creature,  whose  charms 
almost  rivalled  those  of  the  first  ai)plicant.  After  a  short 
interview,  she  said,  "When  may  I  come?"  "Ten  o'clock 
on  Monday  morninj^,"  I  replied,  and  went  back  to  the  diniiiL,^- 
room.  Hy  this  time,  however,  my  father  had  llown,  and  not 
until  next  day  could  I  tell  him  of  the  success  of  my  mission. 
Then,  in  ui^lowin^'  terms,  I  painted  to  him  the  charms  ot  the 
two  models  I  had  en<(aged  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  pleased.  Forj^ettinj^"  for  the  moment  his  instruc- 
tions to  me.  he  had  himself  eni^^ajj^ed  two  other  models  for 
ten  o'clock  on  Monday  mornini>",  and  all  I  got  as  he  walked 
off  to  his  studio  was,  "Ah!  that's  the  worst  of  sendin<; 
young  fellows  like  you  to  interview  pretty  girls.  You'd 
engage  every  blessed  houri  that  stepped  inside  the  phice, 
if  you  got  the  chance ! " 

When  Monday  came  all  the  four  ladies  turned  up  ;  but, 
following  the  example  of  the  "wise  child  who  goes  out  of 
the  room  to  laugh  when  the  old  man  has  hit  his  thumb  with 
a  hammer,"  I  refrained  from  entering  the  studio  that  morniiii,^ 
Enough  for  me  to  learn,  as  I  did  a  little  later  on,  that  one  of 
wji' ladies — Miss  Uolan,  a  favourite  model  of  Lord  Leighton's 
— had  been  selected. 


In  1886  came  the  exhibition  of  Millais'  collected  works  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  about  which  Mr.  F.  G.  Stepl  ens 
kindly  sends  me  the  following  notes  : — 
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"Millais  was  very  much  Interested  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  pictures  at  the  first  ^reat  collection  of  them,  which  was 
made  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1886.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  at  first  intended  to  hang  them  in  chronological  order, 
beginning,  for  instance,  with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  of 
Oxford,  and  the  'Isabella'  of  1849,  and  ending  with  'The 
Ruling  Passion'  of  1885,  Part  of  this  intention  was  carried 
out ;  but  when  Millais  saw  that,  however  instructive  the 
arrangement  might  be,  it  resulted  in  that  which  was  by  no 
means  decorative  as  a  whole,  he  cried  out  with  characteristic 
energy,  denounced  the  \'ery  notion  of  such  a  scheme,  and 
insisted  on  the  works  being  regrouped,  the  earlier  works, 
except  'The  Huguenot,'  being  relegated  to  the  small  room  of 
the  gallery,  and  the  larger  ones  disposed  according  to  their 
colouration  and  their  tone  schemes  on  the  walls  of  the  chief 
room.  It  was  while  compiling  the  notes  embodied  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  —all  the  proofs  of  which  he  care- 
fullv  corrected — that  I  told  him  how  according  to  Xorthcote, 
who  had  the  fact  from  Richardson,  to  whom  an  old  lad\-  while 
sitting  to  him  for  her  portrait  related  it,  that  when  very 
voung  she  had  sat  to  Van  Dvck.  Richardson  learnt  from 
her  that  at  that  time,  and  while  they  were  but  recently 
painted,  all  the  portraits  she  saw  in  Van  Dyck's  studio  were 
very  much  lighter,  brighter,  and  less  mellow  than  they  were 
even  in  Northcote's  davs — that  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  a 
quarter  years  ago.  Millais  was  deeply  interested  in  this,  and 
told  me  he  should  modify  his  practice  accordingly.  It  was  at 
t'lis  epoch  that  '  The  Huguenot,'  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  brought  to  London  in  order  to 
be  exhibited  again.  The  case  it  travelled  in  was  opened  in 
my  presence,  and  while  Millais  was  in  the  gallery;  so  I 
called  him  to  look  at  his  masterpiece.  He  came,  and  having 
the  panel  released  from  the  frame  he  took  it  in  his  hands, 
and  studied  the  surface  of  the  picture  with  the  keenest 
interest  r>nd  most  searching  attention.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  force  of  this  regard.  He  called  upon  me  to  notice  some 
characteristics  of  the  handling,  and  reminded  me  of  various 
technical  details  in  it  which,  as  I  had  often  seen  him  at  work 
upon  the  panel  in  the  Govver  Street  studio  during  1853,  were 
still  present  in  my  memory.  He  laughed  with  pleasure 
\vh(n,  recognising  certain  trial-touches  with  a  sable  brush 
made  upon  the  white  margin  of  the  panel  (which  the  frame 
"Hginally  concealed),  he  told  me  a  ludicrous  story  connected 
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with  Miss  Ryan,  the  model  who  sat  to  him.  It  was  with 
evident  pride  and  many  hap[)y  memories  that,  puttinjT^  the 
picture  back  attain  into  its  frame,  he  said  :  '  Really,  I  did 
not  paint  so  badly  in  those  days,  old  man!'  He  was 
especially  delighted  because  the  panel,  havin^^  been  in  the 
country  since  it  left  the  Academy  of  1853,  was  then  (1883) 
perfectly  unchanged  in  all  respects.  '  I  used,'  he  said,  '  such 
a  colour  for  this,  and  such  for  that.  It  was  risky,  per- 
haps; but  there,  you  see,  it's  all  right  now.'  I  never  saw 
him  more  deeply  moved  anent  his  own  work  than  on  this 
occasion." 

Amongst  the  pictures  of  1886  probably  none  j^ave  Millais 
more  trouble  than  "  Mercy,"  otherwise  "  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  1572."  Judging-  by  the  following  letter,  he  seems  to 
have  got  quite  tired  of  it  before  it  was  finished,  and  dis- 
heartened at  finding  less  important  works  preferred  by  the 
public  : — 

To  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A. 

"  2,  Palace  Gate,   Kensington, 

''July  will,  1886. 

"  Dear  Rivieke, — I  have  done  the  picture.  That  is,  I 
have  only,  I  hope,  small  things  to  complete  it. 

"  I  am  sometimes  happy  over  it,  but  oftener  wretched. 
I  would  like  you  to  see  it  if  you  can  call  any  day  and  any 
time  before  four.  «  yours  sincerely, 

"J.   E.  Millais. 

"  People  pass  it,  and  go  to  a  little  child-picture,  and  cry 
'  How  sweet!'  Always  the  way  with  any  attempt  at  some- 
thing serious. 

"  Bring  Calderon  with  you  if  he  cares  to  see  an  old  hand's 
last  performance.      I  feel  a  very  poor  old  thing." 

In  this  picture  the  Marchioness  of  Granby  sat  for  the 
figure  of  the  nun,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Lear  for  the  monk, 
my  brother  Geoffroy  posing  as  the  Romanist  enthusiast. 


In  the  following  year  he  painted  my  sister  Sophie  twice  — 
in  powder  as  "  Clarissa,"  after  the  manner  of  Gainsborouih ; 
and  in  fancy  dress  as  "  Punchinella  " — a  charmingly  gracc'ul 
portrait.      Then  came   the  autumn,   when,   weary  of   wok, 
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h(  rted  away  to  his  beloved  Murlhly  and  the  sport  that 
awaited  him  there,  to  say  nothinj^^  of  certain  landscapes 
that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  paint  so  soon  as  the  shooting" 
season  was  over  ;  for  by  this  time  he  knew  by  heart  the 
many  sylvan  beauties  of  the  place,  and  had  loni^  thought 
of  the  charming'  pictures  that  some  of  them  would  make. 
Nor  Vvere  these  the  only  considerations  that  ur^ed  him 
northwards.  He  knew  the  Hitj^hland  people  as  few  English- 
men are  ever  privileged  to  do,  and  no  one  appreciated  more 
than  he  their  many  estimable  qualities ;  knew,  too,  the 
warmth  of  their  welcome  whenever  he  appeared  among 
them  ;  and  as  to  his  own  people,  the  gillies  and  others  who 
waited  upon  his  pleasure,  no  man  had  ever  more  devoted 
servants.  In  Walt  Whitman's  happy  phrase,  he  "had  the 
pass-key  to  their  hearts,"  and  was  never  more  at  home  than 
in  the  midst  of  these  faithful  followers. 

One  among  many  instances  of  their  thoughtful  considera- 
tion it  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  recall.  In 
the  winter  of  this  vear  a  terrific  gale  and  snowstorm  raged 
throughout  the  night,  sweeping  the  valley  of  the  Tay  from 
end  to  end;  and  in  this  valley  —  some  two  miles  from 
Birnam  Hall — was  his  shelter  hut,  in  which  he  had  left  his 
p'^ture  of  "Christmas  Eve,  1887,"  with  the  wet  paint  turned 
towards  the  wall.  In  great  anxiety  he  waited  till  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  expecting  to  find  the  hut 
and  its  contents  blown  clean  away.  To  his  delight,  however, 
there  it  was,  standing  four-square  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 
and  there,  too,  was  the  village  carpenter  who  built  it,  a  dear 
old  man  who  lived  four  miles  away,  and,  "  fearing  for  the 
hoose,"  had  come  all  the  way  down  at  midnight  in  the 
blinding  gale  and  made  it  thoroughly  secure !  I  am  sorry 
indeed  that  the  name  of  this  brave  and  benevolent  old  fellow 
has  escaped  my  memory. 

This  was  the  second  of  the  well-known  series  of  Murthly 
landscapes,  the  hrst  being  "  Murthly  Moss,"  a  picture  begun 
and  finished  in  the  previous  autumn.  Before  commencing 
this  work  (Murthly  Moss)  a  day  or  two  was  spent  in  looking 
around  for  the  best  point  of  view — a  quest  in  which  my 
brother  Geoffroy's  skill  as  a  photographer  j)roved  a  most 
valuable  help,  enabling  the  artist  to  see,  side  by  side,  the 
various  views  that  specially  attracted  his  attention,  and 
finally  to  select  what  he  thought  best.  The  wooden  hut 
was  then  put  up,  and  the  work  begun. 
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Needless  to  say  with  what  lovinjj;'  care  this  picture  was 
painted.  The  paintii\L>"  speaks  for  itself.  The  reeds  and 
marsh  jilants  in  j)articular  are  rendered  with  all  the  forcc' 
and  precision  of  the  old  Pre-Raphaelite  days,  and  nothiiii^r 
is  left  undone  to  convey  to  the  beholder  a  faithful  portrait 
of  the  scene.  Says  Mr.  Spielmann — an  authority  whom  it 
is  always  a  pl(,'asure  to  cjuote,  whether  one  agrees  with  him 
or  not-  "  If  not  a  'threat  landscape'  in  the  conventional 
sense,  it  is  a  very  great  transcript  from  Nature — full  of  the 
light  peculiar  lo  the  Scottish  marshes,  and  full  of  atmosphere 
—  an  exfjuisitely  true  portrait  of  the  scene  on  a  late 
September  afternoon.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  picture- 
does  not  look  at  its  best  in  the  Academy  ;  seen  in  its  own 
home  its  more  delicate  beauties  become  apparent,  and  the 
more  it  is  oazed  at  and  the  longer  it  is  known,  the  more 
does  it  grow  upon  and  delight  the  spectator.  Every  bit 
of  the  landscape  is  truthfully  rendered  —  the  sedgy  fore- 
ground, the  middle  distance  of  trees,  and  the  distant  hills ; 
all  as  carefully  and  lovingly  measured  and  drawn,  said 
Millais,  as  if  he  had  been  working  and  stippling  from  the 
cast  in  the  Academy  schools.  There  is  a  unity  of  conception 
and  a  harmony  of  sentiment  that  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  deliberate  composition  ;  and  the  charm  of  the  silvery- 
golden  tones  adds  to  the  grace  of  the  whole." 

The  critic  is  quite  right.  As  seen  in  the  Academy,  the 
picture  lost  half  its  charm.  The  perfect  peace  and  the 
mellow  softness  of  the  landscape  demand  that  it  should  be 
seen  apart  from  all  others,  as  it  was  in  the  artist's  studio 
and  is  now  in  Sir  Cuthbert  Ouilter's  house.  Thus  isolated, 
the  sweet  poetry  of  the  composition  never  fails  to  make 
itself  felt,  raising"  it  at  once  to  its  rightful  rank  as  one  of 
the  finest,   if  not  the  finest,  of  Millais'  landscapes. 

When  the  next  picture  {"Christmas  Eve,  iScS;")  was  taken 
up  winter  was  already  casting  her  mantle  over  the  Northern 
hills.  There  was  a  keenness  and  a  crispness  in  the  air  that 
filled  sensitive  southerners  with  thoughts  of  home  ;  but  tor 
Millais,  inured  as  he  was  to  the  rigours  of  the  northern 
climate,  winter  had  no  terrors.  He  loved  the  bracing"  air  of 
the  mountains,  and  above  all,  those  fine  still  days  that  so 
often  follow  in  the  wake  of  St.  Martin's  summer,  and  hardly 
noticed  as  it  came  the  change  to  biting  frost  and  falling  sncnv. 
With  such  protection  as  his  hut  afforded,  he  went  steadily  on 
with  his  work  until,  on  Christmas  Eve  itself,  the  final  touch 
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w  IS    .'ulclcd    to    his    painting'     a   view   of   the   old    Castle   of 
Murthlv  as  seen  from  the  north-west. 


The  two  landscapes  of  188S.  "  Murthlv  Water"  and  "The 
Old  Garden,"  were  painted  at  Murthlv  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  the  former  beinj^;  a  view  of  the  river  as  seen  from  the 
Slenton  bank  lookint;"  up  towards  l^irnam  at  a  spcjt  where  the 
artist  used  to  stop  and  lunch  after  fishino-.  'I'his  was  the  beat 
he  sj)ecially  reserved  for  himself;  and  every  day  when  out- 
door sport  was  possible,  he  worketl  it  from  end  to  end, 
starting-  at  the  head  of  "Tronnach,"  a  long  swirling  Hat, 
out  of  which  he  took  some  twenty  or  thirty  fish  every 
autumn, 

in  the  picture  my  brother  Cieoffroy  and  Miller,  the  fisher- 
man, are  seen  seated  on  the  shingle  arranging  the  rods  and 
tackle.  The  whole  landscape  is  suffused  in  bright  autumn 
sunlight,  in  which  the  red  leaves  of  the  maple  are  brilliantly 
conspicuous  ;  but  the  work  is  not  generally  considered  to  be 
in  the  artist's  best  manner.  Mr.  Spielmann  speaks  of  it  a!> 
'■perhaps  Sir  John's  poorest  landscape,"  while  \lr.  H.  \V.  B. 
Davis,  R.A.,  probably  our  best  living  painter  of  sunny  land- 
scapes, is  loud  in  praise  of  its  wonderful  colouring  and  perfect 
truth  to  Nature.  The  fact  is,  it  was  painted  rather  for  the 
artist's  pleasure  in  the  place  itself  than  with  any  view  to  a 
great  picture  ;  and  if  he  himself  could  have  had  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  it  would  probably,  like  many  others,  have  been 
excluded  from  the  exhibition  of  1898.  The  Academy,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  blame  for  this  oinniMiu  Qathcnim  of  Millais' 
works.  In  order  to  obtain  certain  pictures  indispensable  to 
the  collection,  they  were  in  one  or  two  cases  obliged  to  admit 
other  works  of  no  interest  to  the  general  public,  however 
valuable  in  themselves  as  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  painted. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  public  on 
these  multifarious  works.  In  one  room  was  the  portrait  of  a 
middle-class  magnate  of  unprepossessing  exterior,  which,  for 
diplomatic  reasons,  Millais  had  allowed  himself  to  paint ;  and 
opposite  to  it,  with  his  face  glued  to  the  canvas,  I  noticed  a 
well-known  A.R.A.,  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  He  was 
still  there,  examining  every  detail  of  the  work,  when  I 
returned  after  a  long  and  careful  scrutiny  of  other  pictures ; 
and  passing  close  by  him,  I  ventured  to  say,  "  You  seem 
deeply  interested  in  that  picture."      "Yes,"  he  replied,  "  per- 
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haps. as  much  as  in  any  in  the  exhibition,  which  is  sayiii<r 
a  orcat  deal.  It  is  a  marvel  of  technicjue.  and  I  am  takiiij^r 
lessons.      I  have  to  draw  these  sort  of"  people,  you  know." 

Says  a  well  known  author,  "  there  is  nothiim-  "ood  or  (iod- 
like  in  this  world  but  has  in  it  sometiiin'''  of  infmite  sadness." 
Without  ni.'cessarily  endorsing-  this  sentiment,  I  may  fairly 
point  to  "  The  Old  (iarden  "  as  a  presentment  of  the  pathos 
of  Nature  under  (he  j^arb  of  a  homely  landscape — a  picture 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with  h'red  Walker's  master- 
piece, "  The  I  larbour  of  Reliij^e." 

The  garden  is  that  of  the  old  castle  at  Murthly,  then  in- 
habited by  Sir  Douglas  Stewart;  and  near  at  hand  is  the 
park  where  "Christmas  Eve"  was  painted.  To  emphasise  the 
tone  of  .sadness  he  sought  to  convey,  Millais  at  first  jiainted 
in  the  figure  of  a  widow  (and  I  think  also  a  child)  wanderin(( 
amidst  the  scenes  of  bygone  happiness  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
get  the  figures  to  his  .satisfaction,  he  wisely  painted  them  out. 
Another  difficulty  was  how  to  break  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
terrace  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  this  he  got  over  by 
introducing  part  of  a  beautiful  old  fount-  in  which  he  dis- 
covered in  anothc  r  corner  of  the  garden.  This  is  the  only 
feature  which  is  not  ni  the  scene  as  it  actually  exi.sts  to-day. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  March,  1898,  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips  speaks  of  this  picture  as  "surely  the  artist's  master- 
piece in  this  branch  of  his  practice.  Not  only  are  the  rich 
and  beautiful  motives,  so  difficult  in  their  very  richness  to 
combine  into  .t  harmonious  whole,  handled  with  consummate 
skill  ;  not  only  is  the  point  of  view  chosen  with  a  rare  and 
admirable  intuition,  but  the  scene  in  its  simple,  homely  beauty 
is  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  love  indefinably, 
yet  none  the  le.ss  surely,  enveloping  and  .spiritualising  that 
which  is  presented  with  a  charm  so  unaffected  and  yet  so 
penetrating." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  introducing  here  some  lines 
sent  to  the  artist  by  a  friend  at  Chel.sea  in  1889.  If  not  of 
the  highest  literary  merit,  they  at  least  reflect  the  popular 
view  of  the  picture,  as  expressed  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
da)'. 

"THE  OLD  GARDEN"  OF  SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS. 

"Old  garden,  relic  of  an  age 
Before  seclusion  passed  away, 

An  old-world  grace  enwraps  you  yet. 
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"  A  poL't's  dream  is  lieru  lovi-alt'd  — 

'I"lu'  vision  of  a  I'aintir  nii-at  1 

Vou  shadi:  liis  brow  with  laiin-ls  fresh, 
To  bloom  tliroi'j^h  ci'iitiiries  tiiat  wait. 

"(^)!iaiiU  hcd};t!s  cut  in  ri,i;iil  lines, 

Where  'I'ime  has  walked  with  s1.)Wit  pace, 
And  years  have  marked  with  ^en'.ler  hand 
The  chanj^in^'  seasons  on  your  lace. 

"'I"he  dial  wheri'  were  traced  the  hours 
l>y  L^enerations  ionj;  since  dead, 
And  time  worn  lounl  that  still  rellecls 
Tlie  glory  of  the  summer  lied. 

"  The  peace  enshrined  at  sunset  hours  ; 
The  ni^ht,  delaymi,'  lonj^  to  fall, 
Mas  faintly  spreacl  with  loving  care 
A  mystic  glamour  over  all. 

"The  glow,  we  say,  will  fade  to  gloom. 
And  wait  expectant,  half  in  fear  ; 
'I'he  dark  will  come,  and  we  shall  see 
'I'he  ruddy  window  lights  ap[)ear. 

"  But  no  ;  your  crowii  of  peace  remains 
Embalmed  for  us  i;->  colours  fair  ; 
Nor  need  he  fear,  who  wrought  this  charm 
With  IJotticelli  to  compare. 

"C/ie/st-a,  1889." 

"  Shelling;  Peas  "  was  one  of  tlic  "  small  antl  early"  i)icturcs 
of  this  year,  and  was  [)restMited  to  Lei_L;hton  in  return  for  his 
kind  present  of  a  statuette  that  cau,i;ht  Millais'  eye  while  takini^^ 
alliance  at  the  objects  in  the  .sculpture  room  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  Academy.  Meeting  Lei<rhton  a  moment  after- 
wards, he  told  him  how  he  admired  a  delicate  little  bronze 
of  a  youno-  ojrl  turninL;'  to  look  round  at  a  frojj^  or  some 
other  reptile  that  had  startled  her.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  like 
that,"  said  the  President,  laughing;  ''I  did  it."  And  when 
the  exhibition  closed,  he  sent  it  to  Millais  as  a  present, 
with  a  charming  letter  such  as  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
write.  The  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Orrock. 

The  summer  of  1889  found  him  at  work  on  his  third  and 
last  })ortrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  taken  on  this  occasion  with 
His  L;i-andson,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone.  This 
was  a  golden-wedding  gift  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  from 
the  women  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  subscriptions 
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being  from  one  penny  upwards.  After  its  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1890,  Millais  repainted  the  head  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  picture  was  then  forwarded  to  the  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  on  behalf  of  the  donors.  Its  receipt  was 
kindly  acknowled<»'ed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following 
letter  : — 

From  Mr.  Gladstone. 

''July  25///,  1889. 

"  My  dear  Sir  J.  Millais, — As  a  rule  I  dare  not  give 
an  opinion  on  a  portrait  of  myself;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  work  which,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  finished  and  hung 
this  morning,  and  which  you  have  accomplished  with  so 
wonderfully  small  an  allotment  of  sittings,  is  the  most  exact 
and  living  likenes?:  of  me  that  you  have  yet  produced. 

"  The  picture  of  my  dear  little  grandson  is  delightful. 

'•  The  book  was  ready  for  your  messenger,  but  you  have 
dispensed  with  it. 

"  I  now  descend  to  a  mean  request — that  my  coat  may 
revisit  me  in  time  for  the  party  on  Saturday, 

"  And  I  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  Gladstone. 

"  My  wife  joins  in  thanks." 

Millais  painted  also  a  half-length  replica  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
portrait,  and  as  a  Christmas  gift  presented  it  to  his  wife,  who 
thus  replied  : — 

From  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

"  Downing  Street, 

''January  2nd. 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  half  enough,  dear  Sir  John, 
for  that  glorious  present !  Coming  as  it  does  as  a  New 
Year's  gift,  words  are  very  weak  to  express  all  I  feel.  This 
picture  v*  ill  go  down  as  an  heirloom  in  our  family,  whilst  your 
name  will  make  it  very  precious. 

"Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  pleasure  you  have 
given  me  for  the  second  time,  in  which  I  include  my 
children's  thanks.  "  Yours  gratefully, 

"  Catherine  Gladstoni;. 

•'  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  Lady 
Millais  and  any  of  your  family  on  Wednesday  evening." 
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At  this  time  the  establishment  of  a  National  Portrait 
Cillery  and  the  safe  housing  of  the  national  pictures  were 
much  in  Millais'  mind,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  letter  to 
the  Times  (published  on  April  25th,  1889),  and  Sir  George 
Scharf's  letter  of  Mav  6th. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times!' 

"  Sir, — As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  may  I  add  a  word  to  Sir  Henry  Layard's  admirable 
letter  of  the  23rd  ?  He  is  only  too  gentle  when  he  says 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  the  trustees  by 
successive  Governments  "approaches  a  scandal."  It  is  a 
scandal  outright. 

"In  the  Upper  House,  Lords  Hardinge  and  Lamington 
have  done  their  best  to  urge  the  Government  to  give  us 
a  site  and  sufficient  means  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  but 
unfortunately,  in  the  Commons,  although  we  have  good 
friends,  we  have  no  persistent  and  troublesome  advocate, 
no  importunate  widower  to  help  us.  With  such  assistance, 
we  might  obtain  what  we  ask.  How  long  the  public  will 
submit  to  half  their  property  being  shunted  to  a  temporary 
habitation  in  the  East  of  London,  the  other  half  stowed 
away  in  the  cellars  of  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
1  do  not  know,  of  course.  I  feel  sure  smaller  and  poorer 
European  States  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  unpardonable 
and  mischievous  delay. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Everett  Millais. 
"  2,  Palace  Gate,  Kensington, 
''April  2^thr 

From  Sir  George  Scharf. 

"  National  Portrait  Gallery  Offices, 

"  20,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

"  May  6th,  1889. 

"  My  dear  Millais, — ^One  thousand  thanks  for  your 
most  kind  note.  The  great  heat  of  the  gallery  and  my 
physical  debility  compelled  me  to  retire  after  the  Prince 
ol  Wales'  speech.  I  tried  to  wander  through  the  galleries 
and  to  look  at  the  pictures,  but  all  in  vain,  I  was  so  weak  ; 
II. — 14 
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so  I  retired  altogether.  Next  morning  Lord  Hardinge. 
with  his  accustomed  kindness,  sent  me  a  letter  conveying 
the  important  news  of  Lord  Salisbury's  announcement. 
Your  thunder  and  Layard's  bluster  did  it.  You  have  been 
most  faithful  to  our  interest,  and  always  a  foremost  champion 
when  wanted. 

"  Lord  Hardinge  said  that  Lord  Salisbury's  announce- 
ment took  his  breal:h  away.  But  when  Lord  H.  repeated 
it  to  me,  instead  of  taking  away  my  breath,  it  added  to  my 
life.      I   now  feel   I   have  something  to  live  for. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Bethnal  Green  with  Lord 
Hardinge.  He  has  been  making  himself  better  eicquainted 
with  facts  than  hi'^^herto.  I  gladly  thank  you,  foremost 
amongst   others,    for   providing    me   a    still    further  interest 

'"  li'^-  "  Ever  gratefully  yours, 

"  George  Sciiarf." 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  May  7th,  1889,  Millais 
calls  attention  to  his  letter  in  the  Times,  which,  he  says, 
"  has  contributed  to  the  realisation  of  our  wishes  in  regard 
to  a  National  Portrait  Gallery.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
dinner  I  sat  next  to  Arthur  Balfour,  and  he  admitted  I  was 
'sponsor'  to  the  gift;  indeed,  I  have  had  thanks  all  round, 
and  a  most  flattering  letter  from  Scharf,  the  director,  who 
says  that  my  letter  has  done  it.  Layard  also  was  most  kind 
about  it." 

"  Twa  Bairns "  formed  the  subject  of  his  next  picture. 
They  were  Frederick  ana  Mary  Stewart  Phillips,  children 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Phillips,  of  Godshill,  Lsle  of  Wight,  and 
were  painted  in  Highland  dress,  forming,  as  Mr.  Spielmann 
says,  "one  of  the  most  attractive  groups  ever  painted  by 
the  artist.  To  ensure  accuracy  in  the  tartan,  Sir  John 
borrowed  from  the  Stuart  Exhibition,  then  in  progress,  one 
of  Prince  Charlie's  own  to  paint  from." 


In  the  autumn  of  1889  Millais  went  co  the  North,  deter- 
mined to  go  in  for  sport  alone.  He  would  not  look  at  his 
paints,  he  said  ;  and  he  stuck  to  his  word  until  one  fine  day 
in  November  the  potent  voice  of  the  wood  spirits  compelled 
him  to  change  his  mind.  In  the  early  morning  the  \o\\g 
grass  bearded  with  dew  lay  at  his  feet,  and  all  around  wee 
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iirs,  bracken,  and  gorse  bushes,  festooned  with  silver  webs, 
that  showed  a  myriad  diamonds  ((littering  in  the  sun.  It 
was  a  fairyland  that  met  his  eye,  whichever  way  he  looked, 
and  under  its  spell  the  soul  of  the  painter  was  moved 
to  immediate  action.  A  laro-e  canvas  was  brouc^ht  out, 
and  presently  "  Dew-drenched  Furze "  dawned  upon  the 
world. 

The  view  was  taken  from  a  spot  near  the  old  sawmill  road 
leading-  from  the  factor's  house  at  Murthly  to  Gellie's 
farm,  and  the  wild  moorland  around  Murthly  Moss.  This 
road  passes  straight  through  "  the  big  wood  " — a  great  cover 
of  Scotch  firs  and  larches  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent, 
and  our  favourite  shooting-ground  for  capercailzie  and  roe. 
A  little  path  runs  from  the  head  keeper's  house  parallel 
to  the  main  road,  and  only  a  very  short  distance  away, 
and  between  these  Millais  found  a  suitable  clearing  from 
which  he  could  see  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  paint.  It 
was  a  plucky  venture,  this  grappling  with  a  scene  such 
as  had  probably  never  been  painted  before,  and  might 
possibly  prove  to  be  unpaintable ;  but  confident  in  his  own 
powers,  and  sustained  by  the  indomitable  spirit  that  had 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  many  a  task  of 
apparently  equal  difficulty,  he  went  on  bravely  with  his 
work,  vialgre  the  discouraging  look  of  the  picture  in  its 
earlier  stages  and  the  adverse  comments  of  the  family,  who, 
all  in  turn,  favoured  the  artist  with  their  opinions  as  the 
work  progressed.  But  he  himself  never  faltered  in  his 
belief  in  the  paintable  character  of  the  subject,  or  in  his 
ability  to  convey  to  others  the  charm  of  its  manifold  beauties. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  work  was  finished  was  this 
apparent  to  the  critics  of  his  household,  whose  strictures 
then  gave  place  to  paeans  of  praise. 

There  is  a  cock  pheasant  standing  in  the  foreground, 
which  the  critics  were  particularly  hard  on,  insisting  that 
it  was  a  stuffed  bird,  just  smudged  into  the  picture,  and  that 
the  artist  had  expended  no  trouble  on  it.  No  trouble, 
indeed !  Why,  that  pheasant  nearly  drove  him  wild,  and 
caused  me  more  than  a  week's  unhappiness.  I  was  with 
him  when  the  picture  was  painted,  and  after  drawing 
pheasants  for  him  in  every  conceivable  attitude,  I  caught 
a.  wild  bird  and  caged  it,  so  that  he  could  study  it  himself 
I'liis  he  did,  with  the  cage  placed  beside  the  picture,  where 
he  kept   it  several  days.     At  last   he   became  so  bothered 
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with  it  that  he  asked  me  to  paint  the  bird  myself,  thinkinc,^ 
that  in  the  position  he  had  selected  it  would  add  repose 
to  the  scene.  I  accordingly  painted  it,  spending  two  diiys 
over  the  work  ;  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
bird  looked  hard  and  flat,  and  in  the  end  my  father  spent 
half  an  hour  in  painting  over  it,  making  it  quite  a  different 
creature. 
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CHAPTER  XVHI. 
THE  MAN  AND  HIS  HOME  LIFE 

Portraits  of  Millais  —  An  American  "double" — A  counterfeit  friend  —  Personal 
habits  — The  sacred  umbrella,  and  what  became  of  it —The  advantage  of  a 
strong  voice — "Old  Gallipots" — Hooks  and  latter-day  illustration — Chess — An 
acrostic— Lines  on  Koyal  Academy  Exhibition — "  Twa  Dogs" — A  prize  poem 
on  Robert  Burns — lJeg),ing-letters — A  draughty  situation — Autograjih  hunters 
—  Lines  for  music— A  visit  to  Millais'  birthplace  —  Rev.  Armstrong  Hall 
on  Millais  and  the  influence  of  his  northern  home — Spielmann  on  his  life 
and  death. 


AND  first  of  Millais'  personality.  Portraits  of  him  at  all 
^  stages  of  his  life  are  happily  preserved  to  us.  One  in  the 
po.ssession  of  my  sister  Mary  was  painted  by  John  Phillip,  r.a., 
when  a  student  at  the  Academy  ;  and  on  comparinc^  it  with 
another  portrait  by  the  same  hand,  when  Millais  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  it  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  earlier  in  point 
of  date.  This  second  portrait,  in  which  he  appears  as  "a 
Highland  Page,"  was  intended,  says  a  critic,  "  as  a  study 
for  the  greater  work,  '  Bruce  about  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
on  the  morning  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn'  (Royal 
Academy,  1843).  Millais  would  tell  how  Phillip  (not  yet  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy)  entered  the  life  school  of 
the  Academy  and,  looking  about  among  the  students,  as|-ed 
the  little  fellow  with  the  golden  hair  if  he  would  come  and 
sit  to  him,  which,  of  course,  the  boy  was  delighted  to  do. 
A  copy  of  this  head  in  Phillip's  picture  (of  which  the  original 
is  now  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Brechin)  was  made  by 
Sir  George  Reid,  p.r.s.a.,  for  Millais,  at  his  request."* 

A  fine  pencil  drawing  of  him  was  done  in  1850  by  Charles 
Collins,  for  Mr.  Combe,  of  Oxford,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
O.xford  University;  and  in  1853,  when  Millais  had  attained 
twenty-four,  his  friend  Holman  Hunt  also  made  a  sketch  of 
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*  As  a  boy  Millais  also  sat  to  Frith  for  Anne  Page's  little  son,  in  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor." 
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him  in  pencil,  that  sonic  years  afterwards  appeared  in  tht: 
Magazine  of  Art. 

In  1854  Mujiro,  the  sculptor,  produced  and  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  a  fine  medallion  showing  the;  head  of  tiie  artist 
in  bas-relief;  and,  according  to  Sj)ielmann,  John  Phillip 
painted  him  again  in  1859;  but  of  this  portrait  I  have  110 
personal  knowledge. 


MU.LAIS,    i85t 

In  1863  appeared  the  fine  statuette  by  Marochetti,  along 
with  one  of  my  mother,  modelled  by  him  at  the  same  time; 
and  in  1871  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  r.a.,  painted  a  splendid  like- 
ness of  Millais  as  he  appeared  at  that  time — a  quiet,  even 
sombre  work,  but  full  of  character  and  most  masterly  in 
execution. 

In  1880  came  Millais'  portrait  of  himself  for  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  at  Florence.  It  shows  him  as  he  was  then,  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  health,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  by 
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far  I  he  most  satisfactor)  portrait  of  the;  artist   -in  tlic  words 
of  a  critic,  "holcliiii^'  its  own  with  singular  power  anions  thi; 
aiiti)-j)ortraits  of  the  ^reat   masters  of  the  world,  from   the 
mi^lity  painters  of  Italy  down  to  th(;  present  day." 
The  bust  modelled  by  Onslow  Ford,  k.a.,  in  iSq6,  is  about 
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as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  that  great  sculptor  has  ever  done. 
It  was  absolutely  true  to  life — almost  painfully  true  to  those 
who  knew  Millais  in  his  latter  ckiys ;  and,  as  a  critic  says, 
"  It  is  a  splendidly  decorative  work,  showing  the  President 
in  the  robes  of  his  ofifice,  with  the  chain  and  medal  across 
his  shoulders,  and  the  Prussian  Order,  '  Pour  le  Merite,' 
about  his  neck.  Although,  as  may  be  seen,  it  was  wrought 
when    the    shadow   of   death    was    already   enveloping    the 
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painter,  so  that  the  "geniality  of  the  man  has  ^iv<!n  wa\  in 
some  measure  to  the  su^j^estioii  ol  suffering;,  dominated  hv 
the  streiuiousiiess  of  life-it  remains,  in  its  finely-observd 
and  lovinj^ly-niodelled  head,  one  of  the  three  j)rincipal  woriis 
left  to  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  in  the  exhihilion 
(i(S98)  it  was  accorded  a  position  in  a  room  by  itself,  so 
placed  that  if  mi^ht  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  with  its  keen 
and  saddened  look,  as  he  passed  from  the  contemi)lation  of 
the  master's  works." 

As  to  photographs,  the  latest  of  all  was  taken  by  Elliott 
and  rVy  in  1896;  and  an  admirable  likeness  it  is,  though 
tin<i^ed,  of  course,  with  the  sadness  observable  in  the  s  nlp- 
tured  bust  of  that  year.  Hut  to  those  who  knew  him  hts: 
even  more  interesting^  is  a  j)hoto<j^raph  taken  some  years  ago 
at  Hirnam  Hall,  by  Mackenzie,  the  local  photoj^rapher.  There 
I  see  my  father,  standinu^  in  the  pv)rch  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  just  as  he  used  to  do  after  breakfast,  before  strolling 
off  to  his  beloved  river  ;  and  so  happy  is  the  likeness  to  the 
man  himself  that  one  can  almost  see  in  it  the  merry  twinkle 
of  his  eye. 

He  was  proud  of  his  heis^ht — just  over  six  feet — and  would 
say  to  us  sometimes.  "  If  any  of  you  boys  show  si^j^ns  of  being 
taller  than  your  father,  I  '11  punch  his  head."  Like  other 
men,  i>reat  and  small,  he  had  his  "double" — several  doubles 
it  would  almost  seem.  As  a  young  nian  he  certainly  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  Lord  Lein'hton,  antl  was  more  than 
once  accosted  by  mistake  for  that  sj^entleman  ;  but  in  later 
years  his  likeness  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Loder  and  Lord 
Wemyss  was  commonly  remarked  upon,  though  the  one  was 
a  shorter  and  the  other  a  taller  man  than  himself.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  wna  another  man  who  must  have 
been  uncommonly  like  him,  judj^ini^  from  the  following"  letter 
and  the  photograph  enclosed,  though  their  respective  sur- 
names would  hardly  suggest  a  relationship: — 

From  Dr.  Piko. 

"  YONKERS-UPON-HUDSON,    StATK    GF    NkW    YokK. 

''May  I4t/i,  1879. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Sir, — Time  is  doubtless  very  valuable  to  you. 
This  letter  (which  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  intrusive)  shall 
therefore  be  brief. 

"  The   gist : — a    lady  patient,    recently   returned   fro  i  an 
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European  tour,  insists,  with  all  the  characteristic  ardour  of 
her  sex,  that  '  Millais,'  the  world-renowned  artist,  and  the 
writer  hereof  (a  practising  physician  not  altogether  obscure) 
•resemble  each  other  wonderfully!  look  nearly  enough  alike 
to  be  twins,'  etc, 

"  I  have  received  her  statement  cum  grano  sa/is,  believing 
that  while  in  dear  old  England  distance  (from  her  native 
shores)  lent  enchantment  to  her  mental  view.  The  said 
lady's  vehement  importunateness,  however,  has  at  last  over- 
come her  native  modesty,  and  at  her  request  I  enclose  a 
counterfeit  presentment  of  self.  If  my  patient's  enthusiasm 
has  outwitted  her  judgment,  I  trust  this  scrawl,  with  en- 
dosure,  will  not  greatly  annoy  you.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fact  as  stated  by  her  obtains,  then  it  may  possibly  amuse 
you  to  know  that  there  lives  a  man,  three  thousand  miles 
away,  who  is  physically — by  a  remote  possibility,  psycho- 
loiiicallv — your  a/ter  coo. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  HORACK    B.     PlIvO,    M.D." 

The  photograph  sent  was  certainly  that  of  a  smaller  man, 
but  exceedingly  like   Millais. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  unless,  as  Carlyle  insists,  his 
dothes  must  be  taken  into  account.  In 
that  matter,  though  his  apparel  proclaimed 
the  man,  it  certainly  did  not  proclaim  the 
artist.  He  hated  the  affectation  of  the 
long-haired  and  velvet-coated  tribe,  whose 
exterior  is  commonly  more  noticeable  than 
their  Art,  and  just  dressed  like  other  men 
according  to  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  only  too  happy  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  strangers  as  he  moved  about 
the  world. 

His  escapes  m  this  way  not  infrequently 
aftorded  him  considerable  amusement. 
1  ravelling  one  day  from  Perth  to  Dunkeld,  he  got  into  a 
railway  carriage  in  which  were  already  seated  three  young 
men  of  the  Dundreary  order,  all  strangers  to  him.  On 
passing  Murthly  station,  one  of  them  said,  "  Oh,  Murthly  ; 
that's  where  Millais,  the  artist,  lives.  vSeen  his  pictures 
this  year?"     "  Yaas,"  drawled  another,  "and  I  don't  think 
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much  of  him  since  he 's  taken  to  advertising  soap.  I  say, 
Charlie,  you  know  Millais,  don't  you?"  "Oh,  intimately'' 
said  number  three,  calmly  polishing  his  eye-glass;  "shall 
probably  drop  in  there  later  on."  But,  alas  for  Millais,  the 
"later  on"  time  never  arrived.  He  lost  for  ever  the  chance 
of  entertaining  this  "Truthful  James." 

The  following  letter  from  William   Black,  the  well-known 
novelist,  also  afforded  him  amusement. 


JiS 


"  Reform  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

''May  i^th. 

"  Dear  Sir  John, — If  you  care  to  see  how  you  look  in 
a  new  sphere,  you  might  send  for  a  copy  of  The  Cutter  and 
Tailor  for  May  (the  John  Williamson  Publishing  Company, 
Drury  Lane),  and  you  will  find  an  engra^-ed  plate  with 
yourself  and  myself  standing  together  as  tailors'  models. 

"  There   is  also  a  very  complimentary 
reference   to   yourself  in    t.he    letterpress; 
but  it  must  not  make  you  ';oo  proud. 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"William  B  .ack." 


As  to  his  personal  habits,  there  was  little 
perhaps  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of 
his  class  who,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  spirits,  get  as  much  enjoyment  out  of 
life  as  they  can  in  the  intervals  of  buj  iness. 
He  rose  betimes,  and  took  good  caie  that 
others  of  his  household  should  do  so  too; 
but  I  gather  from  his  letters  that  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  he  was  not  quite  so 
religiously  devoted  to  early  rising  as  some 
of  us  were  led  to  believe.  Except  when 
a  clock  that  ought  to  have  known  better 
struck  eleven  before  he  got  up,  he  rose 
punctually  at  half- past  ten,  and  yawned 
over  his  breakfast  in  a  most  unbeconiiii,:' 
manner ;  but  when,  in  later  years,  young 
olive-branches  began  to  "father  around  his 
table,  pressure  of  work  and  the  good 
example  that  poor  paterfamilias  is  a' ways 
expected   to  set  compelled   him  to    )estir 
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himself  at  a  much  less  comfortable  hour.  Eight  o'clock 
was  then  "he  order  of  the  clay.  At  that  time,  or  commonly 
much  earlier,  the  cheery  voice  of  the  master,  emphasised 
bv  lousing  knocks  at  the  sleepers'  doors,  resounded  down 
the  corridors  ;  and  woe  betide  the  youngster  who  failed  to 
respond  to  that  signal.  At  8.30  to  the  minute  we  must  all 
be  down  to  breakfast,  under  peril  of  a  lall  in  the  parental 
btiron.ieter  and  a  tiresome  lecture  on  punctuality,  with  whicli 
some  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  only  too  familiar.  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  this  rule  was  even  more  imperative,  any 
violation  of  it  being  regarded  as  betraying  a  sinful  indifference 
to  the  demands  of  sport. 

Another  peculiarity,  too,  had  the  master  of  the  house. 
Thouijh  ufenerous  and  i*;ood-natured  to  the  last  deuree,  there 
were  two  articles  of  his  that  he  would  never  allow  anyone  to 
touch —his  walking-stick  and  his  umbrella — the  latter  a 
'orLiCOUs  creature  with  a  silver  knob,  which  had  been  y^iven 
to  him  by  an  old  friend.  As  children,  we  all  stood  in  awe  of 
that  umbrella,  no  one  daring  to  take  the 
smallest  liberty  with  it.  But  the  time 
came  when  timidity  must  yield  to 
pressure  of  circumstances.  One  fine 
morning  Geoffroy  and  I,  having  been 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Eton  jackets 
and  top-hats  (as  we  appear  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch  by  my  father),  must 
iieecls  mark  the  occasion  in  becomincj 
tashion.  So,  seizing  upon  the  sacred 
"  brollie "  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather,  we  marched  off  in  our  finery 
to  our  favourite  resort,  the  "  Zoo." 
Alas,  the  day !  Finding  that  buns  failed 
i  to  enliven  a  stupid  bear,  we  prodded  him  up  with  our  only 
i  weapon,  with  the  result  that  it  was  torn  into  shreds  and  the 
1  silver  knob  horribly  mauled  by  his  teeth.     All  that  remained 

jt  it  was  the  framework,  and  this  we  sorrowfully  returned 
Ito  its  accustomed  place  in  the  hall.     What  followed  I  need 

iiartlK  relate.  Enough  to  say  that,  in  the  punishment  of  the 
iwretclied  offenders,  the  mangled  remains  of  the  fetich  played 
j'l  conspicuous  part. 

Ih^;  carrying  power  of  my  father's  \'oice  was  another 
Ipeculiirity,  and  one  that  won  him  upon  one  occasion  a  well- 
lfcer\  ed  compliment.     A  remarkably  pretty  girl  was  staying 
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with  us  ac  I^Irnam  Hall,  and  the  day  after  her  arrival  the 
men  of  the  j.arty  fell  to  discussing'  her  claims  to  beauty, 
Objections  were  taken  to  various  points  of  detail,  but  mv 
father  stopped  the  talk  by  sayinjj^  in  his  emphatic  wav, 
"  Well,  you  may  say  what  you  like.  The  to7it  ensemble  is 
perfect,  and  it  is  many  a  day  since  I  set  eyes  on  so  lo\dv 
or  so  nice  a  Liirl."  At  that  moment  the  young  lady  hersdi 
appeared,  and  throwing-  her  arms  round  his  neck,  said  :  "  I 
really  must  give  you  a  kiss,  you  are  such  a  dear,  and  certainly 
the  only  man  of  taste  here."  She  had  heard  every  word 
that  was  said,  as  her  bedroom  was  separated  from  the  dining- 
room  only  by  a  wooden  wall. 

His  bonhomie,  indeed,  never  failed  to  find  favour  with  the 
fair  sex.  An  amusino-  illustration  of  this  occurred  at  a  shooi- 
ing-lodge  in  Inverness-shire,  where  he  and  two  other  men. 
old  friends  of  his,  were  on  a  visit.  A  very  pretty  ingenue 
whose  nonsense  sometimes  verged  upon  slang  was  also  there, 
and  with  the  privilege  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  assumed  an 
almost  parental  familiarity  with  the  whole  party.  Two  or 
three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Millais  and  his  friends,  the 
host  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  them.  "  Well,"  she  said 
candidly,  "  I  don't  think  much  of  your  two  paltry  knights, 
but  I  do  like  old  Gallipots  " — a  subtle  allusion,  perhaps,  not 
only  to  Millais'  profession,  but  to  his  weakness  for  cream 
with  his  porridge,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  little 
practical  joke.  He  had  chaffed  his  host  at  breakfast  on 
what  he  called  a  meagre  and  miserable  supply  of  this  lu.xury, 
and  at  nioht  he  found  in  his  bed  what  he  thought  was  a  hoi 
bottle,  but  which  on  further  examination  turned  out  to  he 
a  huge  jar  of  cream,  cold  and  leaky,  and  labelled  "With 
Mr.  — — 's  compliments."  There  was  great  fun  over  this 
next  morning  when  he  produced  the  jar  and  helped  himselt 
to  the  contents. 

At  home  and  at  leisure,  he  was  always  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  household.  Whatever  his  troubles  in  the  studio-  and 
like  other  artists,  he  was  often  sorely  worried  with  his  work 
— he  left  them  all  behind  when  he  joined  the  family  <  ircle, 
and  was  ever  ready  for  any  nonsense  that  height  be  goinn"  on. 
But  it  was  during  his  holidays  in  .Scotland  that  he  was 
always  at  his  best.  In  the  intervals  of  sport  he  lov':d  te 
bandy  words  with  such  ready  wits  as  Mr.  Herbert  Wilson. 
Mr.  Arthur  Eden,  Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  Sir  W  illiani 
Harcourt,    and    Sir    Henry    James,    some    of   whom    were 
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n  nerally  aiiKini^st  his  qrnests  ;  aiul  wIkmi  tlicy  wen*  there  the 
siicain  of  nonsense  reached  its  highest  point. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  when  he  had  the  chance  ; 
hilt  in  London  there  was  little  or  no  time  for  hooks.  His 
n  uliiiL;  there  was  commonly  limited  to  the  daily  papers,  a 
ni.i^aziiK;  or  two.  and  one  or  two  weeklies  such  as  Putich, 
'  T/'/c  IVor/d,  and  fhe  ///iis/rahd  London  News.  As  novelists. 
Th.ickeray,  Dickens,  Anthony  Trollope.  and  Miss  Braddoii 
were  his  fa\oiirite  authors,  and  in  the  realm  of  poetry  he  was 
thorout/hlv  familiar  with  th(.'  works  of  Tennxson,  HrowninL!', 
Keats,  and  I^urns  ;  hut  in 
thf"  later  \  ears  of  his  life 
nothinj^'  pleased  him  bettttr 
than  a  veritable  historv  of 
tnivels  and  adventures  in 
lands. 

Caton  Woodville's  draw- 
iiiL^s  in  the  I  lluslratcd 
London  News  were  an 
cs|)erial  joy  to  him,  the  oreat 
hulk  of  that  artist's  work 
hcino-  alwavs  of  th('  same 
Ih'l;!!  (juality.  "I)eu(  xl  clever 
feilovv.  that  Woodville.  He  'd 
h(  ;ni  K.  A.  if  I  had  :>.  \  oice 
in  the  matter,"  he  W(,.ild 
(•x(  laim  when  a  particular!) 
fine  example  caught  his  eye. 
And  as  to  Edwin  AMjey's 
illustrations  in  Harpers  A/ai^d'.ine,  of  the  old  I^ninlish  son<rs 
and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  his  admiration  knew  no 
bounds.  I  think  I  max  say  that  Ik;  frecjuently  ur^;ed  on 
the  Academicians  Abbex's  rij^ht  to  become  an  Associate, 
c\(;n  on  the  merits  of  these  drawings  alone  ;  and  that  he 
has  now  attained  that  honour  is  j)erhrip  due  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  to  Millais'  chamj)ionship  in  former  years. 
Alfred  Parsons'  work  in  I/arpers  inust  also  be  noticed  as, 
ill    Millais'  o[)inion,   of  the  very  hi<^hest  merit. 

In  early  life  my  father  was  devoted  to  chess,  at  which  he 
became  so  expert  that  at  the  a^c  of  twelve  he  was  frequently 
pitted  atj^ainst  Harvitz,  (jne  of  the  fmest  players  of  the  day  ; 
and  though  in  later  years  he  seldom  found  an  opponent,  he 
loved   to  work  out  the  problems  in  the  Illusti'ated  London 
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News,  iind  every  Saturdjiy  nij^ht  he  would  take  the  paper  up 
to  his  bedroom  lor  this  purpose. 

Acrostics,  too,  were  a  ^^reat  ainusenKMit  to  him.  lie  liki  tl 
to  solve  those  that  app(!ared  in  7/tc  World,  and  occasionalK 
concocted  one  or  two  of  his  own.  I  append  a  specimen,  the 
solution  of  which  some  o'  my  readers  may  |)erhaps  care  lo 
\\\\(\  out  :    • 

1st  Syllable. 

"  F.arj,'e  and  small,  clothed  and  hare, 
Sniof)th,  and  all  colours  covered  with  hair : 
A  guard  to  all  nations,  a  man  of  note, 
A  note  itself,  and  sure  in  a  goat. 
.\  wrinkle  too,  if  attached  to  a  bird. 
Now  don't  you  know  this  singular  word  ? 

2nd  Syllable. 

"do  to  my  second,  or  thr.»w  it  away. 
The  earth  is  only  a  large  one  they  say. 
I  've  lodged  in  the  ground,  and  lodged  in  the  heart, 
1  'm  beaten  by  many,  but  dont  feel  the  smart. 
The  eye,  it  can  see,  and  is  blind  as  a  pup's, 
And  sometimes,  I  know,  I  am  seen  in  my  cups." 


"  Here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
Do  not  for  your  bruises  care." 


"Where's  my  watch?    The  Deuce  is  in  it 
I  had  It  here  this  very  minute." 

"  I  cannot  see.     A  sort  of  ha/e 
Has  spoilt  and  darkened  all  my  days." 

"  Sweet  and  rank,  soft  and  greasy, 
I  make  machinery  go  so  easy." 

"  Think,  before  you  bend  your  bow, 
Where  the  arrow  point  may  go." 


Another  pastime  of  his  was  writing  nonsense  verses  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends,  some  few  of  which,  rescued 
at  the  time  from  his  waste-paper  basket,  have  happily  fallen 
into  my  hands.  His  description  of  a  private  view  at  the 
Royal  Academy  (written  in  or  about  1870),  and  his  imitat'')ii 
of  Burns,  I  am  tempted  to  give  here  as  illustrations  of  his 
humour. 
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THE  R.A.    EXHIBITION. 


"First  Monday  in  May 
Is  the  opening  day 
Of  ihe  great  R.A., 
W'lvn  the  public  go. 
Hu.  the  thing  to  do 
Is  the  private  view, 
btl'-rt  and  fe'.v-- 
For  the  Swells,  you  know. 

F^lhow  and  push 

Vour  way  through  the  crush 

To  the  porter  in  plush 

At  the  top  of  the  stair. 

A  catalogue  he 

Will  deliver  to  thee, 

With  bended  knee 

And  graceful  air. 

Then  make  for  tl.'^  room 

(Through  a  dismal  Tfloom) 

To  the  left  of  the  door  ; 

And,  once  you're  inside, 

(jO  on  nith  the  tide. 

Observe  the  Skyed, 

For  you  "11  see  little  more. 

All  round  you  a  patter 
Of  commonplace  chatter, 
Occasional  smatter 
And  cant  about  Art ; 
Archbishops  and  DookSj 
Dilettantes  and  Snooks, 
And  iJeauty  who  looks 
Es{)ecially  Smart. 
Every  step  you  will  greet 
Friends  who  say  '  What  a  treat ! ' 
As  they  stand  on  your  feel 
In  the  hullaballoo. 


Not  a  moment  of  peace. 
Or  a  chance  of  release. 
You  will  presently  squeeze 
Into  gallery  2. 
Portraits  here  staring, 
Grand  effects  flaring. 
Animals  glaring. 
Hang  on  the  walls. 
Little  girls  skipping. 
Winter  .scenes  (nip{)ing). 
Lots  of  Dutch  shipping. 
Preparing  for  squalls. 
Huntsman  and  hounds. 
Old  churches  and  towns. 
Dons,  D.C.L.  gowns, 
Are  there  by  the  score. 
Birds'  nests,  pickle-jars. 
Pussy  cats,  jolly  tars. 
Soldiers  home  from  the  wars 
Abound  evermore. 

Now  turn  to  the  right — 

The  big  rooms  in  light. 

Where  the  members  invite 

Great  people  to  dine. 

Railway  station  of  Smirke's, 

Where  they  hang  their  own  works, 

Reserving  (the  'i'urks) 

To  themselves  all  the  Line. 

The  gems  of  the  year 

Are  supposed  to  be  here  ; 

But  the  critics  will  sneer 

At  the  notion,  I  guess. 

Albeit  for  size 

They  must  gain  the  prize. 

In  spite  of  the  wise 

Myrmidons  of  the  Press."      ■ 


Mis  parody  on  Burns  originated  in  this  way.  In  1870 
my  ])rothers  Georo-e  and  Everett  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent,  bringing  with  them  two  dachshunds  that  they  hoped 
would  command  his  admiration  ;  but  in  this  they  were 
grievously  disappointed.  The  breed  was  then  little  known 
in  iuigland,  and  he  could  see  nothing  in  it  to  admire.  A 
year  or  two  after  that  there  was  a  merry  party  assembled 
at  Kepplestone,  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  seat  near  Aberdeen  ;  and 
the  conversation  turning  upon  Burns,  Millais  volunteered 
;i  parody  on  "  The  Twa  l3ogs,"  and  taking  up  a  sheet  of 
paper,   produced   the    following  lines.     The   final   rhyme,   it 
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AT   DAI.C.UISK.     1879 
l^hotogra/>li  tahiii  hy  Mr.  Kufifrt  rotter 

will  be  obscived,  is  a  little  faultv.  but  not  more  so  than  some 
that  appear  in  the  original : — 

■'Twa  dogs,  I  mind,  that  fash  mo  sair — 
A  muckle  and  a  mickle  beastie    - 
A  crippled  forin'  cretur,  rare 
Nae  doubt,  but  bonnie  not  the  leastie  : 
Wi'  waddlin'  leggies,  crook'd  and  sprawlin',    , 
^nd  snoot  as  long  as  '  Dinnie's  '*  caber — 
A  sort  of  sandy  insect,  crawlin', 
No  canny  in  the  hoose  of  labour ; 
And  these  be  either  curious  breedies 
Frae  France,  wi'  lugs  that  fa'  and  tummell. 
I  dinna  ken,  mysel',  what  need  is 
For  mair  than  nne  o'  sic  a  funnell." 

*  Donald  Uinuie,  a  famous  Highland  athlete. 
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In  1859  his  muse  assumed  a  L;raver  tone.  It  was  the 
centenary  of  Burns'  birth,  and  for  some  years  previously 
all  Scot  ind  was  stirred  with  the  thouc^ht  of  celebratinLf  it 
in  becoming"  fashion.  Amongst  other  things  there  must, 
of  course,  be  one  or  more  prizes  for  poems,  for  which  the 
public   were    invited   to   compete ;    and    rather   for  his   own 
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liy  {leriiiisiion  of  the  ^'C,i(,l>lih" 

gratification  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  Burns  than  with  anv 
ulterior  view,  my  father  presented  ji  contribution — his  first 
and  almost  his  last  essay  as  a  poet.  No  less  than  621  poems 
were  submitted  for  competition,  and  at  the  grand  celebration 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  some  14,000  persons  assenl)led, 
the  poem  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  publicly 
read.  All  the  poems  were  then  collected  in  a  centenary 
volume,  and,  much  to  my  father's  surprise,  a  prize  of  /"lo 
was  awarded  to  his  effusion  as  amongst  the  first  twenty-six 
in  point  of  merit, 
n. — 16 
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To  come  back  to  plain  prose  ;  if  there  was  one  thini^^  more 
than  another  that  my  father  hated  it  was  writing  letters  ;  yet 
write  he  musc,  either  personally  or  by  de^)uty,  nearly  ever\ 
day  of  his  life.  Letters  simply  poured  in  upon  him  day  by 
day  prayers  for  relief  from  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund 
(founded  and  administered  mainly  by  himself)  ;  petitions 
from  budding  artists  to  be  allowed  to  submit  their  pictures 
to  his  criticism,  or  oliciting  his  advice  under  all  sorts  of 
difficulties ;  and  downright  begging-letters,  many  of  them 
of  the  Mic'iwber  style,  and  some  even  still  more  plausible. 
These  are  the  penalties  that  fame  imposes  on  greatness  in 
any  art  or  calling,  and  there  is  no  escaping  the  infiiction. 
Witness  Macaulay,  whose  amusing  remarks  on  this  subject  1 
recall  as  apposite  illustrations  of  this  :-  "  A  fellow,"  he  says, 
"  has  written  to  me  telling  me  that  he  is  a  painter,  and  adjur- 
ing me,  as  I  love  the  Fine  Arts,  to  hire  or  buy  him  a  cow  to 
paint  from  "  ;  while  another  man,  whose  sanity  was,  perhaps, 
open  to  question,  bombarded  IMillais  with  a  series  of  letters, 

all   more  or   less   in   the   followini>-   strain  : — "  S on-Sea. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  evidently  unaware  or  negligently  jealous 
of  the  remarkable  genius  being  now  displayed  by  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  the  son  of  our  local  butcher.  His  works  display  a 
plane  of  thought  never  equalled  by  any  of  the  Old  Masters. 

.   .  .   The  first  train  to  S on-Sea  is  ten  a.m.,  and  unless," 

etc.,  etc. 

But  perhaps  I  had  better  give  one  or  two  instances  within 
our  home  experience.  Ladies  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
sinners  in  this  respect.  On  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  not 
always  very  exact  in  point  of  truth,  they  would  ask  straight 
out  for  monetary  help  ;  while  others,  more  expert  in  the  art 
of  begging,  would  first  write  for  advice  only,  and  then  would 
follow  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  request  for  something  more 
substantial.  In  a  letter  now  before  me  the  writer  says  :- - 
"Sir, — In  thanking  you  for  having  so  kindly  informed  me 
the  course  to  take  relati'v\,  to  my  little  daughter's  best  method 
to  make  progress  in  drawing,  may  1  also  solicit  your  name  as 
a  subscriber  to  a  book  I  have  written  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
life  of  Shakespeare.  I  am  but  a  humble  ivorking  vian,  but 
many  eminent  persons  have  subscribed, '  etc.,  etc.  That  wiis 
true.  Many  had  subscribed,  but  none  of  them  ever  got  \\t 
book. 

Another  man  wanted  a  photograph  of  Millais  for  a  boc ': 
he  was  bringing  out  on  men  of  mark.     The  photograph  w.  ^ 
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^c!i  and  ill  acknovvk'dnint;"  thu  receipt  this  L;C'ntlcitian  sa\  s  :— 
"1  note  that  in  your  last  you  have  omitted —  /V^  doubt  (juitc 
nrcidcntal/y — to  (  '^lose  the  order  form  for  the  twenty  pounds' 
woilh  of  copies  1  the  book.  Neither  do  you  say  that  you 
will  be  aj^reeable  to  support  the  coming'  volume  t  the  extent 
iianuxl."  I  am  /aid  *he  omissiop  he  complains  of  was  not 
altogether  acciil<  '  al,  or  this  t^oodly  tweniy  pounds'  worth  is 
not  to  b"  fornd  amongst  my  Oith   .'s  effects. 

hut  perhaps  the  mosL  amusmg  apj/lication  was  from  a  man 
in  Hevonshire,  who  wrote  as  follows:-— "I  was  out  in  an  open 
boat  in  mv  nitditshirt  for  three  davs  and  three  nights,  with 
onl\  a  jiij.1"  of  water  for  refreshment.  My  sufterin^s  were 
vcrv  irreat,  and  I  should  feel  much  oblit>\'d  bv  vour  kindlv 
sL'iidino'  me  a  donation  of  ^5."  That  was  all.  No  explana- 
tion as  to  how  he  came  to  be  in  such  a  draughty  place  so 
scantily  clad,  and  as  my  father  knew  nothing  of  him,  he  too, 
I  fear,  failed  in  his  object. 

To  other  applicants,  however — to  those  whose  necessities 
\v(jre  great,  or  who  might  fairly  claim  his  sympathy  as 
members  of  his  own  profession — his  ear  was  ever  open.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  him  to  minister  to  their  needs,  whether 
in  time  or  money,  and  he  was  never  happy  till  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  all  he  could  in  this  way.  As  to  his  brother 
artists,  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  in  December,  1891, 
fairly  expresses  his  feeling.  He  says  :— "  I  have  already 
sii^ned,  and  sent  to  London,  the  papers  you  refer  to.  I  never 
dela\-  anything  connected  with  applications  of  poor  painters, 
their  widows,  or  children,  as  I  know  their  anxieties  and  the 
importance  of  timely  help." 

Needless  to  say,  this  sympathetic  spirit  was  still  more 
marked  in  his  intercourse  with  his  own  family.  He  loved 
and  was  beloved  bv  all,  and  no  man  ever  better  deserved 
the  affection  he  enjoyed. 

A  minor  worry  to  him,  as  to  others  in  his  position,  was 
the  craze  for  autographs.  Requests  for  his  signature  were 
constantly  coming  in  ;  and,  ever  ready  to  give  any  little 
pleasure  he  could,  he  would  commonly  comply  with  them  ; 
but  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  whole  swarm  of  them 
appeared  amongst  his  morning's  letters,  along  with  a  lot 
of  birthday  books,  that  must,  of  course,  be  returned  to 
tl  e  owners,  his  patience  was  apt  to  gi\'e  way.  "  Do  they 
suppose    I    have   nothing   else   to  do   than    to   sit   and   write 
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my  name  all  clay  ? "  he  would  exclaim  as  he  slammed  iht 
studio  door,  resolved  that  no  |)ovver  on  earth  should  i^^ct  a 
signature  out  of  him  that  morning.  I'nder  |)ressure  lik( 
this  he  once  told  one  of  my  sisters  to  write  and  say  "  No 
to  every  auto.irraph  hunter  under  the  sun  ;  hut,  while  actiiv^r 
upon  this  order,  she  was  so  touched  by  a  recjuest  in  tht 
handwriting  of  a  child   that,   cutting  off  the  signature  iVoiii 


MILLAIS  AND  JOHN   HRIGHT.     Daujiisk,  1S79 
I'roiii  a  plii'tos;)(xfilt  hy  Mr,  Riifnit  Potter. 

a  letter  addressed  to  herself,  she  sent  it  to  the  applicant. 
And  very  glad  she  was  that  she  had  done  so,  for,  two  days 
later,  came  a  pathetic  little  letter  from  the  child,  thanking 
her  for  the  uift,  and  saving  that,  owin^x  to  some  spinal 
complaint,  she  was  doomed  to  lie  on  her  back  for  life,  and 
her  sole  amusement  was  the  collection  of  autographs. 

Another  nuisance  to  Millais  was  that,  owing  to  the  imi- 
larity  between  his  Christian  names  and  those  of  two  cf  his 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  dog-fancier  and  the  other  a  natui  alist. 
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hi  tiintj  was  occasionally  wasted  ovir  letters  in  wliicli  he 
h;i  1  110  interest.  After  striij^i^linj;  for  some  minutes  over 
hicroj^lypliics  familiar  enoiij^h  to  us,  he  would  s|)ell  out. 
|)(  rhaps,  some  such  (juestion  as  this  :  "  \\'h\  has  the  name 
of  Savonarola  the  sixteenth,  my  famous  hasset-houncl,  luten 
omitted  from  pa^c  527  of  thi;  Kennel  Cluh  stud-hook?" 
or,  "  Will  \ou  write  us  an  article  on  the  scarcitv  of  owls 
in  die  inner  Temple.-*"  And  then,  llinj^nni;-  the  letter  from 
him,  th(;  master  of  the  liouse  would,  I  grieve  to  say, 
mutter  to  himself  some  words  that  were  neither  com|)li- 
mcnlary  nor  considerate,  seeing-  that  70i'  never  complained 
when  our  time  was  wasted  ovt;r  such  frivolities  as  a  llatter- 
iiii;  invitation  to  open  a  new  Art  School  in  an  unknown 
IK  iLilibourhood,  or  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  I'ine  Arts 
in  some  wretched  educational  centre  ;  and  this  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  shooting  season ! 

Of  his  love  of  music,  I  leave  my  sister  Carrie  to  speak — 
in  a  separate  note  at  the  Qm\  of  this  chapter— introducing 
here  only  a  few  lines  of  his  (written  in  1884)  that  she  after- 
wards set  to  music. 


TO   PSYCHE. 

"  O  P.sychc,  what  a  chance  thoti  lost 
When  Cupid  was  thy  swain  ! 
Thou  mightst  have  cut  his  tiny  wings 
Too  close  to  grow  again, 

"  And  cast  his  ([uiver  far  away, 
His  crimson  roses  shorn 
Of  cruel  barl)s,  and  left  to  us 
The  rose  without  the  thorn. 

"Thou  mightst  have  ,■■  >isoned  all  his  darts, 
Broken  his  how  in    wain, 
And  saved  the  world  IrcHii  bleeding  hearts. 
From  yearnings,  grief,  and  pain." 

A  fourth  stanza  was  to  have  been  added,  but  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  nethermost  limbo  that  Bvron  assures 
us  is  "  paved  with  good  intentions."  Writing  from  Hirnam 
Hall,  Millais  savs,  "Dearest  Carrv,  —  No,  I  have  not 
done  that  fourth  verse.  'Cause  wh\  ."*  I  haven't  had  the 
poetic  mania  on  me.  The  muse  is  cov,  and  publishers  must 
wait." 
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One  more  specimen  of  his  lyric  muse  I  am  tempted  to  give. 

A   LOVE   SONC;. 

"  Fly,  gentle  dove,  with  thy  burden  of  love. 
To  my  sweet  one,  sweet. 
Nor  rest  until  her  window-sill 
Is  at  thy  feet,  thy  feet. 

"Tap  on  the  pane  with  thy  bill  again, 
.Should  she  not  hear. 
A  moment's  rest  on  her  quiet  breast ; 
Not  more,  my  dear,  my  dear. 

"Then  on  thy  wing  the  answer  bring 
With  no  less  speed — 
Just  one  word,  my  bonny  bird  ; 
But  one  word  I  need." 

The  entertainment  of  his  friends,  either  in  London  or  the 
North,  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  him.  He  loved  the 
l^right  and  genial  talk  of  a  well-assorted  party  around  the 
dinner-table,  and  being  himself  c\  persona  gratissiiua  amongst 
men  of  culture  and  sociability,  his  company  was  much  sought 
after  in  society.  Hut,  as  has  been  said  of  Macaulay,  "his 
distaste  for  the  chance  society  of  a  London  drawing-room 
increased  as  \ears  went  on.  Like  Casaubon  of  old,  he  was 
well  aware  that  a  man  cannot  live  with  the  idlers  and  with 
the  Muses  too.  He  really  hated  staying  out,  even  in  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  houses.  It  was  with  an  effort  that 
he  even  dined  out ;  and  few  of  those  who  met  him  and 
enjoyed  his  animated  conversation  could  guess  how  much 
rather  he  would  have  remained  at  home." 

Net  that  he  cared  to  shut  himself  up,  either  at  home  or 
anywhere  else.  He  loved  the  society  of  kindred  spirits, 
such  as  Lord  James,  Herbert  Wilson,  Arthur  Eden,  John 
Hare,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  John  Toole,  Carlo  Perugini,  General 
Lambton,  Sir  William  Dalby,  and  others  ;  and  as  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  meet  some  of  these  at  the  Garrick  Club,  he 
generally  spent  his  evening:;  th^^re,  unless,  indeed,  his  old 
friend  Perugini  dropped  in,  as  he  often  did.  for  a  game  of 
cards. 

And  here  I  think  I  may  fitly  introduce  a  personal  r  iiii- 
niscence  that  occurs  to  me  as  I  write.  Lord  Tenn  son 
has  lately  described  in  poetic  language  his  visit  to  the 
birthplace  of  his  father ;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  die  vis"  of 
two  of  Millais'  sons  to  Portland  Place,  Southampton,  (  1  h 
like  errand,  was  attended   with   somewhat  tlifferent   re.s  Its. 
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My  brother  Geoffroy  and  I — then  little  chaps  of  about  nine 
and  ten — happened  to  be  staying  'n  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton  ;  and  our  dear  mother,  thinking  that  we  should 
improve  the  occasion  by  visiting  the  birthplace  of  our  illus- 
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trious   parent,    sent    us   some    money    for   that   purpose,    and 
Miged  us  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  tloing  so. 

After  hunting  about  the  town  all  the  morning,  we  at  last 
found  the  hoi..se  in  a  better  neighbourhood  than  we  had  been 
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led  to  anticipate.  In  fact  it  whs  about  the  best  in  the  place. 
As  we  approached  "  the  now  famous  mansion  "  {z>iffe  news 
papers),  a  sense  of  nervousness  overcame  us.  \\c  could  not 
think  what  to  say  when  we  had  rung  that  awful  door-bell  and 
found  ourselves  inside  the  house.  Hut  there  was  no  help  for  it; 
the  thing  must  be  done  at  all  hazards.  So,  after  a  long  talk, 
we  tossed  for  it,  as  to  who  should  take  the  resj)onsibility  ; 
and  the  luck  going  against  Geoffroy,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  in 
a  moment  the  door  was  opened  by  a  black-bearded  ruffian 
the  butler  no  doubt — who  nearly  frightened  us  to  death  by 
the  way  in  which  he  asked  us  what  we  wanted.  At  last 
Geoffrov  stammered  out,  "Is  this  where  Mr.  Millais  was 
born?"  to  which  he  replied  indionantly  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared,  and  slammed  the  door  in  our  faces. 

A  bad  start  this,  and  very  discouraging  ;  but,  on  discussing 
the  matter  in  the  peaceful  precincts  of  a  neighbouring  tart- 
shop,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  waste  our  dear 
parents'  money  on  these  luxuries  without  at  least  one  more 
attempt  to  see  the  interior  of  the  house.  So  once  more  we 
rang  that  bell.  Now,  whether  it  was  that  our  appearance 
was  against  us,  or  that  the  butler  was  a  man  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  I  cannot  say,  but  our  second  call  was  even  less 
successful  than  the  first.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  halt 
opened  the  brute  dived  back  into  the  hall  for  some  implement, 
the  nature  of  which  we  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  Rather,  we 
hastened  away  ;  and  when  the  infuriated  custodian,  armed 
with  a  cricket-stump,  chivied  us  at  top  speed  half-way  down 
the  main  street  of  Southampton,  we  concluded  it  was  better 
not  to  interview  him  any  further.  Birthplace  visiting,  we 
thought,  might  possibly  have  its  advantages,  b".t  as  a  pastime 
it  was  too  lively  for  boys  of  our  tender  years.  It  should 
rather  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  o<^her  dangerous 
sports,  such  as  buffalo-hunting,  or  criticising  a  certain  artist's 
pictures. 

Writing  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  August  14th,  1896,  the 
Rev.  Armstio/KJ-  Hall  says :—"  Millais'  life  and  work  in 
Scotland  were  bo'h  ciosel)  connected  with  and  influenced  by 
a  city  and  a  river.  The  city  was  Perth,  in  the  outskirts  ot 
which  is  sitwateti  Bowci'sv.ell  House,  '.he  loved  home  of  his 
wife's  family,  ''id  'ith  the  Inimediatc  neighbourhood  of  whicli 
were  linked  i  i;u;v  of  the  most  iniiinate  associations  of  the 
last  forty  years  -A  hi,-  life      The  river  was  the  Tay,  which, 
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seen  as  the  artist  and  the  fishennan  see  it,  rarely  fails  to 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  imai^'ination.  The  Ent^lishman 
who  know.s  nothinij^  of  I'erth  beyond  its  comfortable  hotel 
and  its  spacious  and  often  bewildering  railway  station,  is  not 
seldom  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  claim  of  the  city  to  its 
tide  of  'fair';  but  those  who  have  lived  there,  as  Millais 
did,  can  neither  be  blind  to,  nor  fail  to  appreciate,  the  glories 
of  its  surroundings — the  rolling  Strath  of  Tay,  the  lavishly 
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tinted  and  ever-changing  woods,  the  distant  hills,  now  purple 
with  heather,  now  white  with  ice  and  snow,  the  majestic  river, 
instinct  with  movement  and  life  and  sound. 

"  'This  is  much  better  than  the  Riviera,'  Millais  said  as  he 
i>azed  awav  to  the  north  from  Perth  Brid'«e  one  bright  winter 
morning  of  last  year.  .  .  .  The  climate  of  tiie  Perth  winter, 
too,  suited  Millais.  T  can't  see  to  paint  in  London  in 
November,'  he  used  to  say.  Hut  the  winter  in  Perth  is 
usually  open,  and  while  the  days  are  sadly  short,  their 
brightness  is  a  revelation  to  most  Southerners  wintering 
there  for  the  first  lime.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be 
II. — 17 
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wondered  at  that  the   President  preferred   to  see  the   New- 
Year  in  before  rc^turnino-  to  London.   .   .   . 

"v\nd  while  atnios{)iieric  contUtions  and  happy  family 
associations  link  the  1^-esident  to  the  city  of  IV-rth,  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Tay  which  syren-like  drew  him  to  its  banks 
and  waters  by  a  fascination  which  he  found  irresistible,  and 
compelled  him,  as  no  other  artist  of  his  ca})acity  had  ever 
been  compelled,  to  hasten  to  interpret  its  messaL;e  and  its  son^^. 
Nor  was  the  hold  thus  exercised  likely  to  be  weakened  by  the 
boundless  facilities  for  sport  provitled  by  the  river  and  its 
jj^uardian  woods.      For  he  was  a  s[)ortsman  of  the  best  type." 

Yes,  this  "  messaj^e  and  its  soni;- "  were  ever  in  his  heart ; 
even  in  the  lont;-  weary  weeks  of  A])ril  and  May,  1896,  when 
his  life  was  slowly  ebbing-  away.  Me  was  almost  too  weak 
then  to  think  of  them  without  tears  ;  and  as  any  little  dis- 
traction was  a  relief  *o  him,  I  brou<)ht  hini  everv  dav  a  few 
drawings  of  deer  and  deer-stalking'  on  which  I  was  then 
engau^ed.  The)'  interested  him  i^reatly,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  he  would  write  on  his  slate  a  short  criticism  of 
each  and  his  advice  as  to  which  to  use  for  my  book  and 
vvhich  to  discard,  too'ether  with  other  hints  and  suggestions 
that  I  need  hardly  say  were  most  valuable.  The  last  1 
showed  him  was  a  little  drawin<>'  of  a  stauf  Ivino-  in  the  sun- 
shine  on  a  hillside,  which  reminded  him  so  strongly  of  a 
famous  stalk  he  oiu.(  enjoyed  that  he  began  a  long  account 
of  it  on  his  slate  aiid.  worked  away  until  he  was  quite  ex- 
hausted. In  the  end  he  wrote,  "  l)on't  show  me  any  more. 
It  makes  me  think  of  Scotland,  which  I  shall  never  see  again." 

Miss  Eliza  Jameson  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  at 
her  last  interview  with  my  father.  She  writes  : — -"  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  was  about  a  week  before  his  death.  He 
was  very  quiet,  and  I  sat  and  held  his  hand  for  a  little,  but 
on  my  remarking  on  some  heather  in  his  room,  which  a  friend 
had  sent  from  Perthshire,  he  broke  down  and  I  came  away." 


In  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close  I  am  glad  to  avail 
my.self  once  more  of  Mr.  Spielmann's  excellent  little  book  on 
Millais  and  his  Works  ;  for  no  more  fitting  or  more  eloquf;nt 
tribute  to  my  father's  memory  has  appeared  in  the  Press. 
With  consummate  skill  he  has  painted  for  us  the  man  as  he 
lived,  and  has  touched  with  a  master's  hand  the  last  .ad 
scene  of  all.  "Such,"  he  .says,  "was  Sir  John  Millai . — 
heartiest,  honestest,  kindliest  among  all   English  gentler  en 
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of  liis  thiy.  lie  was  tlu;  \)'v^  man  witli  iIk;  warm  heart. 
which  he  wore  upon  his  sleeve;  |)I;iin-sp()k(.'n,  straiii^htlbruard. 
jjeiiial,  and  afrectionate,  who  rarely  said  a  cruel  thinj;'  and 
never  did  a  harsh  one;;  without  a  i^rain  of  affectation  and 
without  a  touch  of  jealousy.  Almost  to  th(;  v\u\  his  life 
ii[/)n  the  moors  seemed  to  have  kept  him  for  ever  youn«4\ 
and  their  winds  to  have  blown  the  cobwebs  of  prejudice 
fnmi  his  mind,  and  every  morbid  and  paltry  feelii^i^  from 
his  heart.  Unspoilt  l)\'  the  extraordinarv  measure  of  the 
well-merited  success  that  attencknl  the  development  of  his 
sfcnius,  he  maintained  to  the  last  the  hearty  innocence  of 
a  youth,  and  the  hi^jh  hopes  and  sant^uine  optimism  of  a 
man  at  tlie  bej^inninL;'  of  life  rather  than  one  in  the  prime 
;iii(i  vigour  of  his  later  manhood,  in  the  heyday  of  his  fame. 
rhe  death  of  Leii^hton  overpowered  the  nation  in  the 
intellectual  love  they  bore  him  ;  the  death  of  Millais  [)lunged 
us  into  still  profounder  <j^rief.  We  have  not  had  in  his  case, 
us  in  Leio;hton's,  to  wait  until  he  died  to  I, now  how  much  we 
loved  him.  To  all  he  thouj^ht  worthy  of  his  frientlshij)  he 
'>ave  it  ..masked,  freelv  and  heartilv  ;  and  somethin<>'  more 
than  friendship  came  in  that  warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  so 
quick  to  grip,  so  slow  to  loosen.  So  thoroughly  did  the 
greatness  of  the  man  match  the  greatness  of  the  artist — such 
was  his  simplicity  -that  those  who  knew  him  mourned  in 
him  rather  the  friend  whom  they  loved  than  the  painter  they 
honoured  and  admired. 

"  There  is  little  need  here  to  recall  the  splendid  personality 
of  the  artist,  the  keen  sportsman,  whose  prowess  with  the 
gun,  the  rod,  and  the  long  putting-cleek,  and  whose  spirits, 
whether  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot,  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  many  for  whom  the  triumphs  f)f  Art  are  a  lesser 
achievement.  But  as  I  write,  his  figure  seems  to  rise  before 
me,  shedding  that  magnetic  pleasure  round  him  his  presence 
alwavs  brou"ht.  He  turns  to  look  at  me,  as  he  has  done 
a  score  of  times,  from  his  rouncbbacked  chair  before  the 
great  fireplace  of  the  studio.  He  has  discussed  the  pictures 
on  the  easels,  ranged  twice  across  the  room,  in  his  half-halting, 
hall-explosive,  wholly  delightful  way.  His  pipe  is  between 
his  teeth,  the  beloxed  l)riar,  more  precious  than  the  finest 
cigar  Havana  ever  rolled.  The  travelling-cap  of  tweed,  at 
tirsi  raised  once  or  twice  as  if  to  ventilate  the  head,  then 
carelessly  replaced  rakishly  on  one  side,  is  finally  thrown 
on  Lo  the  table  close  at  hand,  and  reveals  the  silver  fringing 
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to  the  splendid  head  a  hairy  nimbus,  like  a  laurel-wreath, 
lovingly  placed  by  the  crownino  hand  of  time.  The  stron^r 
voice — that  was  to  become,  alas !  weazened,  husky,  and 
inaudible  at  last  -sounds  loud  and  fresh  and  hearty  in  my 
ears ;  the  powerful,  kindly  hand  is  placed  with  genial  rough- 
ness on  my  shoulder ;  the  smile,  so  full  of  charm  ;  the  un- 
tutored halting  eloquence ;  the  bright,  happy,  infectious 
roguery  of  the  accentuating  wink  ;  the  enthusiastic  talk  on 
Art,  now  optimistic,  now  denunciatory  of  fads  and  foolishness ; 
a  great  jolly  Englishman,  unaffected  as  a  schoolboy,  and  as 
unconscious  as  a  man  of  genius.  I  see  him  as  he  turns, 
Anglo-Saxon  from  skin  to  core ;  sixty  and  more  by  the 
almanac,  but  fifty  by  himself;  vigorous  and  bluff,  full  of 
healthy  power  of  body  and  of  mind.  I  see  him,  true, 
straightforward,  honest ;  staunch  as  a  friend ;  hearty,  but 
not  vindictive,  as  a  hater  ;  generous  in  his  blame  as  in  his 
praise,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  a  young  painter's  success, 
or  flushed  with  anger  at  a  folly  or  a  wrong.  And  then  he 
smiles  again — that  smile  of  extraordinary  sweetness  and  signi- 
ficance, which  ever  and  anon  lights  up  the  handsome  face 
and  strikes  the  key-note  to  all  that  is  tender  in  his  work, 
all  that  is  graceful  and  lovable  in  his  pictures  of  passion  or  of 
beauty,  in  woman,  man,  or  child. 

"  And  then  again  I  see  him.  little  changed,  the  kindness 
of  his  manner  what  it  ever  was  ;  the  geniality  of  his  friend- 
ship as  gentle  and  cordial  as  before  the  cloud  had  gathered. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  hear  him  now,  and  the  strain  of  talking 
is  great.  He  stops  in  the  course  of  a  sentence,  and  pointing 
in  apology  to  his  throat,  he  laughingly  rounds  off  the 
conversational  fragment  with  a  knowinir  side-shake  of  the 
head.  Once  more  I  see  him,  forgetful  of  his  dying  self 
striding  off  to  the  hospital  to  cheer  a  member  of  the 
Academy  lying  ill,  for  he  is  now  the  President,  and  father 
of  his  flock.  Then  he  vanishes  from  sight  to  his  room 
of  sickness,  agony,  and  death.  And  word  comes  out  to 
us  of  his  heroism,  his  gentleness,  his  patient  suffering, 
whispered  tales  of  the  old  white-bearded  man,  wasted,  worn, 
and  dumb,  but  bright  and  handsome  still,  who  yet  has  a 
warm  and  lusty  grip  for  the  one  or  two  who  may  say  good- 
bye, and  a  faint  smile  of  happy  greeting  that  shows  b;  is 
the  old  Millais  still.  And  then  we  are  spared  the  rest. 
And  this  is  the  end  of  a  bright  and  sunny  life — the  c  rue! 
lining  to  a  cloud  of  purple  and  of  gold." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


GEORGE    DU    MAURIER 

(Icoij^c  dii  Maurici—  A  man  after  Millais'  own  heart— Du  Mauricr's  love  of  the 
colossal  and  the  grotesque — The  giantess — Millais  moralises  for  once  —  /'u//i/i 
—  His  admiration  for  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  their  work  -  \'isit  of 
Du  Maurier  and  his  daughter  to  Murthly — Illustrated  letter  of  Du  Maurier — 
A  present  of  game  in  verse — Letters — Charles  Dana  (iibsi^n  "Trilby" — 
Over-work — A  reward  that  comes  too  late. 


pEORGE  DU  MAURIER.  or  (to  give  him  his  full 
^^  name)  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson  du  Maurier, 
the  genial  and  gentle  Uu  Maurier,  famous  alike  in  Art 
and  Literature,  must  have  a  chapter  to  himself;  for  not 
onlv  was  he  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  most  beloved 
of  my  father's  friends,  but  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  men  was  so  characteristic  that  some  of  it  must  find  a 
place  in  this  volume. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  fifties — just  before  Du  Maurier 
joined  the  Puncli  staff — that  they  first  met,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  of  such  kindred  spirits,  their  acquaintance 
speedily  ripened  into  a  friendship  that  became  ever  deeper 
as  the  years  went  by.  To  both  alike  Society  opened  its 
arms,  and  for  some  years  they  mixed  freely,  if  not  frequently, 
with  the  gay  and  gilded  throng,  amused  with  what  they 
saw,  and  gradually  drawing  to  themselves  those  whose 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  were  most  in  accord  with  their 
own.  But  with  the  advent  of  middle  age  came  an  increased 
and  increasing  distaste  for  the  frivolities  of  what  Byron  so 
aptly  calls  "the  polished  horde  Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes, 
the  bores  and  bored,"  and  from  that  time  forward  they 
carefully  avoided  assemblies  where  (as  is  too  often  the  case 
nowadays)  wealth  is  more  favoured  than  talent,  and  vulgar 
display  the  chief  feature  of  the  entertainment. 

Of  Du  Maurier,  perhaps,  more  than  of  any  other  artist, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  man  himself  appears  in  his  works  ; 
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for  in  all  that  lonjr  series  of  inimitable  drawings  that  fur 
years  added  so  jj^reatly  to  the  popularity  of  Punch,  the  refine- 
ment of  his  mind,  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  his 
reverence  for  truth  and  manliness  are  no  less  conspicuous 
than  his  art.  In  private  life  he  was  habitually  reserxed  ami 
unobtrusive;  but  to  Millais,  whom  he  knew  to  be  moved  by 
the  same  impulses  as  himself,  and  whose  ideals  were  in  the 
main  much  the  same  as  his,  he  opened  his  heart  as  freely  as 
a  child,  discoursing  with  him  on  every  subject  under  the  sun, 
and  often  on  matters  that  he  would  confide  to  no  one  else. 

His  one  weakness  was  Size.  Thouui'h  strong  and  active, 
he  was  but  a  small  man  himself,  and  perhaps  on  that  account 
his  highest  admiration,  whether  for  man  or  beast,  was 
reserved  for  creatures  of  colossal  proportions.  His  heroes 
and  heroines  must  all  stand  three  or  four  inches  over  six 
feet,  and  their  actions  must  be  of  the  Homeric  order.  His 
dog,  too,  must  be  the  biggest  of  his  species  ;  and  in  that 
matter  his  desire  was  gratified  by  the  possession  of  "  Chang," 
a  huge  St.  Bernard  with  which  all  readers  of  Punch  were 
familiar. 

When  a  giant  of  either  sex  appeared  in  London,  he  would 
spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  seeing  the  monstrosity  and 
treating  his  friends  to  a  view ;  and  more  than  once  he 
hinted  that  if  he  could  have  been  the  real  "Gulliver" 
his  happiness  would  have  been  complete.  In  a  letter  to 
Millais  in  March,  1869,  he  implores  him  to  come  and  see 
a  wonderful  giantess  from  Canada  who  was  then  on  view  in 
London  ;  but  as  my  father  was  away  at  Hastings,  recruiting 
his  health  after  a  serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  the  invitation.  Du  Maurier  then  sent 
him  a  full  description  of  the  creature,  along  with  a  sketch 
which  showed  her  to  be.,  like  so  many  of  these  people,  all 
but  devoid  of  brains,  and  with  hardly  so  much  as  an  apology 
for  a  chin.      In  reply  Millais  thus  addressed  his  friend  : — 


TO   MR.    DU   MAURIER. 

"  Dear  du  Maurier,  you  can't  be  sorrier — 
In  lower  spirits  than  I  'm  in. 
As  you  express,  the  giantess' 
Failure  is  a  want  of  chin. 

"And  oh  !  that  goitre,  as  I  loiter. 
Haunts  me  on  the  sad  sea  sand. 
It  seems  to  mingle  with  the  shingle 

That  drowns  the  Hastings  German  band. 
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"Quite  entre  nous,  between  us  two, 

I  've  pictured  in  my  mind  her  presence, 
And  (wasn't  it  shocking?)  I  fancied  her  rocking 
J.  E.  M.  in  his  convalescence. 

'•  Then  on  my  pillow,  to  the  sound  of  the  billow, 
Dozing,  methought  a  voice  I  heard  ; 
She  spoke  Nova  Scotian,  but  full  of  emotion, 
Singing  '  I  would  I  were  a  bird.' 

"Now  you  have  (luell'd  and  completely  dispell'd 
My  little  dream  of  wonderland. 
That  outline  facial,  however  palatial, 
Is  just  the  thing  I  cannot  stand. 

"  Perhaps  'tis  better  that  your  letter 
Has  divulged  the  cruel  truth. 
Sway  domestic  reigns  majestic 
Over  this  unsullied  youth. 

"  It  were  wiser  we  exorcise  her 

When  next  a  giantess  is  shown  ; 
Taking  each  other,  like  a  Siamese  brother, 
Instead  of  going  there  alone. 

"  For  should  a  mighty,  breathing  Clytie, 
Ten  feet  high  and  warranted  real. 
With  yellow  hair,  all  debonnair, 

Bound  simply  with  a  fillet  of  veal — 

"  A  real  Colossus — come  across  us, 
Such  as  this,  where  are  poor  we  ! 
The  strings  of  my  lyre  emit  Greek  fire 
At  the  very  thought  of  such  miseree. 

"So  let  us  abjure  these  freaks  impure, 
And  fondle  our  latest  family  pledge. 
Nor  tempt  the  mystic  nature  artistic 
^\'hich  ever  trembles  on  the  edge." 

"Hastings,  March,  1869.  J.  E.  M." 

In  1882  a  bust  of  Du  Maurler  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  as  one  of  the  Hanging  Committee 
Millais  accepted  it,  writing  : — 

To  Mr.  D21  Maurier. 

"  2,   Palace  Gate, 

''  Keusiiigtoi,  April  yd,  \^^2. 

"  My  dear  George, — I  spotted  you  amongst  the  decapita- 
tions [busts],  and  for  the  love  of  the  original  will  do  my  best 
to  place  it,  and  myself  add  a  wreath  of  bays  around  the  un- 
conscious temples,  in  token  of  my  appreciation  of  the  artist — 
wliich  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
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"  It  you  aro  not  R.A.'cl  as  one  of  us,  you  at  least  escape 
the  most  disai^reeable  work  that  human  nature  is  heir  to. 
For  five  clays  I^irnam  Wood  (in  the  shape  of  birch  trees)  has 
frowned  down  on  us  with  defunct  tomtits  and  birds'  nests. 
The  only  fij^iire  which  has  left  a  vivid  impression  on  me,  from 
its  originality,  is  this  :   -|a  skeLch  of  a  very  bad  picture). 

"  Always  yours  sincerely, 

"J.    E.    MiLLAIS." 

He  was  often,  I  find,  in  the  rhymini;-  mood  when  writint:^ 
to  Du  Maurier.  Here  is  another  specimen  of  his  verse, 
written  in  1882  when,  at  the  recjuest  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  of 
Kepplestone,  he  undertook  to  add  to  his  gallery  of  artists' 
portraits  that  of  their  friend  l)u  Maurier. 

To  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

"2,   P ALACK  Gate, 

" KcHsiiigtou,  A\n'enibcr  2ijt/i,  1882. 
"Dear  Du  M.,— 

Sunday  week  will  suit  me  best, 
Because  it  is  a  day  of  rest. 
As  painting  you  will  be  a  pleasure, 
I  count  the  operation  leisure  ; 
So  come  to  me  at  half-past  ten, 
And  I  '11  begin  your  portrait  then. 
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Behold  the  Sovereign's  reward  : — 

To  those  alone  who  wield  the  sword, 

K.  C.  B.  and  K.  M.  G., 

And  dinner  with  her  Majesty. 

It  would  appear,  a  country's  good 

Is  only  gained  through  shedding  blood. 

In  days  to  come  will  such  things  cease? 

And  will  there  be  a  crumb  for  Peace  ?  " 


Du  Maurier  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  ofist  of  his 
remarks,  for  two  days  later  Millais  adds  : — 

"With  more  bad  verse  I  wouldn't  worry  yer; 

But  you  mistake  my  lay. 
I  do  not  '  grudge,'  my  dear  Du  Maurier, 

Or  '  envy '  this  display. 
Quite  the  reverse.     I,  too,  agree 

They  quite  deserve  their  honours, 
That  we  are  happy,  paid,  and  free. 

In  serving  our  own  colours. 


DU    MAURIER 

"  It  only  did  occur  to  me — 

If  Shakespeare  were  still  liviny, 
He  wouldn't  dine  with  Majesty, 

Apart  from  niedal-giving : 
That  with  our  boasted  civilisation, 

We  are  barbarians  still ; 
For  the  highest  honours  of  the  nation 

Are  conferred  on  men  who  kill. 
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*"Tis  the  />r/fia'/>/c  that  puzzles  me, 
Albeit  in  this  I  'm  blind. 
I  'm  satisfied  if  I  can  see 
To  Xw/  (i/ive  mankind. 
"  Vrs., 

Amongst  the  correspondence  of  1885  I  find  the  following: — 

"  2,  Palack  Gatk, 

"  AV;/j7//^Aw,  J/'/vY  25///,  1885. 

"  Dear  du  Maurikr, — -Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I 
know  you  are  too  far  away  to  drop  in  without  great  incon- 
venience. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  getting  daily  more  hopeful 
ahout  myself;  but  I  am  and  shall  continue  for  some  time  to 
come  a  cripple.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear 
that  you  approved  of  my  artistic  efforts  this  year.  A  really 
modern  subject*  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  difficulty,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  is  not  impossible  to  deal  with 
success  with  the  surroundings  of  our  own  time.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  seen  whether  the  public  will  care  for  modern 
life.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  great  delights  of  the  week  is  looking  forward 

to  the  next  number  oi  Punch.     .,  c-  i 

'  i^mcerely  yours, 

"J.   E.   Millais." 

Yes  ;  to  Millais  Punch  was  what  an  ultra-learned  friend  of 
mine  calls  "  hebdomadal  refreshment,"  not  only  enlivening 
him  with  its  bright  and  genial  humour,  but  delighting  his  eye 
with  drawings  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  no  other  serial. 
Most  especially  did  he  admire  the  drawings  of  Tenniel, 
Leech,  Sambourne,  Keene,  Du  Maurier,  Phil  May,  Furniss, 
and  Corbould  ;  and  when  the  two  last-named  artists  fell  away 

*  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  1885. 
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from  th(;  Kiiii^hts  of  the  Round  Table,  he  made  (juite  a 
personal  trouble  about  it.  I  hapj)eiied  to  be  j)r(.'sent  on  one 
occasion  when  he  took  Du  MauritT  to  task  on  this  subject, 
thinking  perhaj)s  that  /ic  niijj^ht  do  something  to  heal  the 
breach,  if  he  would;  and  j^reatly  amused  I  was  by  l)ii 
Maurier's  comic  defence,  delivered  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  prisoner  with  the  jj^allows  starin*,^  him  in  the  face. 

it  was  indeed  a  pity  that  the  services  of  such  excellent 
drauj^htsmen  should  have  been  lost  to  the  staff  Furniss' 
clever  skits  and  sketches  of  our  Parliament  men  were  de- 
lightful l)e\()nd  measure,  and  ecjually  at  home  was  Corbould* 
amon.i;st  the  park  hacks,  the  "  mashers,"  and  the  well-f^roomed 
ladies  whom  he  loved  to  depict.  His  only  rival  now  would 
seem  to  be  Denham  Armour,  a  recent  accpiisition,  whose  pre- 
sentment of  hunting'  scenes  and  clean  thoroui^hbreds  could 
hardly  be  excelled. 

At  one  time,  when  I  used  to  take  in  the  li(;ht  and  wanton, 
but  excellently  illustrated,  Pick-uic-up,  I  showed  my  father 
one  of  the  first  drawings  in  that  journal  by  Raven  Hill.  "  My 
word,  what  a  clever  fellow!"  he  said.  "  Here's  poor  Keene 
come  to  life  attain  ;  I  hope  they  will  i»et  him  for  Ptmch  "—  a 
wish  he  was  olad  to  see  fulfilled.  Every  year,  too,  the  skits 
on  the  Acadeni)'  pictures  were  a  ^reat  amusement  to  him, 
particularly  Furniss'  drawings  ;  and  the  greater  nonsense  they 
made  of  his  pictures  the  better  he  liked  it.  Besides  "  Squeak, 
Squeak,"  there  was  a  delightful  one,  in  1886,  of  "Cherry 
Unripe,"  a  travestv  on  the  original  that  can  easilv  be 
imagined. 

In  the  autumn  of  1890  poor  Du  Maurier  was  sorely 
troubled  about  his  eyesight.  One  of  his  eyes  had  long  since 
gone,  and  the  other  now  began  to  give  way  under  the  extra 
strain  imposed  upon  it.  As  his  whole  life  depended  on  his 
j\rt  work,  he  was  naturally  most  anxious  to  preserve  this  one 
sound  optic,  and  under  the  advice  of  his  oculist  he  deter- 
mined to  take  a  long  holiday,  such  as  he  had  not  enjoyed  lor 
many  years.  Now,  therefore,  he  paid  us  a  visit  at  Murthlv, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  Sylvia.  When  the  weather 
permitted,  he  went  with  us  to  the  moors  or  the  river ;  and  in 
the  evenings,  or  at  any  odd  times,  he  would  enliven  us  widi 
charming  little  French  chansons,  which  he  played  and  sa-ig 
delightfully.      If  my  memory  serves  me,  one  of  his  favour'te 

*  Mr.  Corljould  has  now  returned  to  the  fold. 
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and  a  very  nu;rry  parly  w'c  wcrt" 
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( )iit  of  a  little  incident  tlurin_n"  tliis  visit  sprang'  one  of  I  )u 
Maiiriers  inimitable  sketches.     One  niorni 


n<>'  ni 


\  sister,  Mrs. 

Jiiiiu'S.  hooked  a  Inie  salmon,  and  was  playiiii;  it,  when  the 
old  fisherman,  thinkin;^  she  was  handlinj^'  her  prey  somewhat 
loo  loiii^hly,  cried,  ''He  cannie  wi'  him,  Miss!  liecannie!" 
Thr  idea  of  a  delicate  lady  l)ein<»"  too  hard  on  a  powerful 
tish  so  tickled  I)u  Maurier's  fancy  that  he  made  a  drawin}^  of 
the  scent;  and  sent  it  to  Punch,  where  it  appeared  in  Sep- 
tcmlter  of  that  vcar. 

At  St.  Andrews  attain,  for  which  he  left  us  in  September 
in  (ompany  with  Willie  James  (the  original  of  "  Bubbles  ") 
;iii(l  his  elder  brother  (leorufe,  he  made  several  drawin<'s  of 


ihc  boys — admirable  lil 
Pumli  in    1890.      1' 
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SKKTCH    l!V   DU   MAURIKR   IN   A    I.KTTKR  TO   MII.I.AIS 


From  Mr.  Du  Maiirier. 

"  7,  Ellick  Pj.ace,  St.  Andrkws, 

"■September  \ith,   1890. 

"  Mv  DicAR  MiLLAis, — ComiHong  voo porty-voo,  nwng  aniee  ? 
It  is  the  Sabbath  morning-,  and  how  can  I  spend  it  better 
than  in  writing  to  my  J.  E.  M.,  to  tell  him  that  the  eternal 
triendship  I  vowed  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has,  if 
possible,  been   made  more  eternal  after  dwelling-  under  his 
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liospitiihU;  roof,  and  s(;('in^'  liiin  in  tlic  hosoin  of  his  lainiK 
and  losini^  my  heart  to  his  lovely  and  accomplished  daiii^hicrs. 
and  makin;^  friends  (as  I  trust)  with  tlie  iieirs  of  his  IxkK 
male?  More  |)ower  to  thy  mii^hty  eli)o\v,  J.  I*'..  M.,  l)(»il) 
witli  rod  and  hriish,  and  may  the  fifty-nine  poimder,  for  wliicli 
thv  soul  lusteth,  soon  he  thine!  .  .  . 

"  Since  our  arrival  it  has  been  pourinjjf  cats  and  do|L;s,  and  1 
have  heen  workin.i^  tooth  and  nail  and  smokiiij^  cij^aniics, 
and  thinking'  how  happy  we  were  at  Hirnam. 

"And  now,  fuo//  clwr,  as  1  know  you  don't  like  Ioulj  letters, 
I  will  shut  uj)  for  the  present.  IMease  comnumd  me  to  th* 
kind  remembrance  of  Lady  Millais,  whom  1  saw  for  ;m 
instant  at  Perth.  With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  yours  from 
all,  and  many  thanks,  "  I  remain,  yours  ever, 

"G.   Dr   Maurikr. 

"  1\S.      Special  remembrances  to  Miss  Millais. 

"  2nd  P.S. — Sylvia  sends  her  love. 

"  3rd  P.S.— J/r.y  ainirii's  a  M.  Anoiisie,  Ic  chef  dcs  clicp:" 

Amonj^st  other  amusinj^  letters  relatinjn'  to  fish  and  ^amc. 
which  Millais  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  his  friend  year 
by  year,  I  find  the  following  :— 

To  Mr.  Du  Manriev. 

"  HowKKswKi.L,  Perth,  N.H., 

" September  2}id,  \'^^)\. 

"  Dkak  Geou(;e, — I  sent  you  a  beautiful  lady  salmon,  and 
I  hope  before  it  was  cooked  you  noticed  her  shapeliness  and 
bright  complexion.  I  also  caught  on  Wedne.sday  two  cock 
fish  -probably  her  admirers — but  I  says  to  myself,  says  1. 
the  female  for  Maurier  I)hu. 

"Just  off  again  to  the  river.     Love  to  all. 

;  "  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"J.  E.  M. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  James,*  and  hope  his  play  will  be 
successful  ;  but  the  public  are  like  salmon — it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  fly  they  will  rise  to,  and  when  they  will  rise  at 
anything." 

*  Auj^iistc  Mazerin,  a  French  cook  of  great  excellence,  then  in  the  Millais 
household.  He  used  to  paint  portraits  of  questionable  beauty,  and  was  more  proud 
of  his  artistic  efforts  in  the  studio  (his  bedroom)  than  of  his  successes  in  tk 
kitchen.  When  the  subject  of  .Art  was  mentioned  he  commonly  refcued  t" 
'"  Messieurs  Millais  ct  inoi."  t  Henry  James,  the  novelist. 
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To  Mr,  Hti  Manner. 

"  l<i:i)(;ouroN  Mansk,  I*i;ktii.  N.li.. 

"StfU'inlu-rGt/i,  1S91. 
"  My  dear,  dear  (Jcor^a-, 
If  you  would  gorge 
Pheasants,  hares,  and  parti  idgcs, 
Just  tell  me  where 
To  send,  won  i/ier, 
The  victims  of  my  cartridges  ; 
And,  if  at  home, 
I  'II  send  you  some. 
Including  hares  and  pheasants, 
As  I  believe 
^'ou  will  receive 

With  pleasure  such-like  presents. 
JJut  should  you  be 
Across  the  sea. 

The  toothsome  birds  and  leveret 
Will  disappear, 
And  you,  my  dear, 
Will  mourn  the  game  you  never  ate. 

"  From  your  old  friend, 

"John  I*\  i.uktt— 

"  Servin«(  his  time  of  hard  labour  on  the  river.  [Little 
sketch  of  himself  and  two  boatmen,  j 

"  Read  your  story*  with  deep  interest,  and  your  friendly 
mention  of  J.   E.  M.  with  emotion." 

It  was  rather  an  anxious  year  for  Du  Maurier,  this  a.d. 
189 1,  for  thou<^h  he  had  for  some  time  past  adopted  a  larij^er 
and  broader  style  of  drawing,  in  order  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  his  eye,  the  weakness  still  continued,  and  he  was  now 
compelled  to  give  up  work  altogether  for  some  months. 
Millais  refers  to  this  in  the  following  letter : — 

To  M7'.  Du  Maurier. 

"  2,  '.  ALACK  Gatk, 

"■  Dcconbci-  26tJi,  1891. 

"  Dear  Gi:orgk, — I  miss  your  work  in  Punch,  and  rather 
suspect  the  reason  is  your  old  trouble.   .  .  . 

"  I  am  only  just  recovering,  and  very  s/ozu/y,  from  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza  ;  and  both  my  wife  and  son  John  are  down 
with  it,  attended  by  comely  professional  nurses,  but  hardly 
making  any  progress  towards  recovery. 

*  Pcier  Ibbctson. 
II.— 18 
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"The  marriage  of  my  daughter*  was  a  pretty  boom,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  prostration  of  nearly  all  the  family 
except  the  happy  lovers ;  and  I  don't  know  when  again  life 
will  be  worth  living. 

"  I  finished  Peter  S^Peter  Ibbetsoii\  and  we  were  all  de- 
lighted with  it — so  original  and  so  full  of  wise  reflections. 
I  care  not  what  the  professional  literary  critic  says  about  it : 
the  book  displays  refined  taste,  and  is  full  of  plums ;  and  the 
illustrations  are  delightful. 

"Now,  dear  boy,  how  do  you  like  lecturing?  And  did 
you  hold  forth  on  lovely  woman }  I  do  hate  speaking  in 
public,  and  cannot  imagine  you  can  like  it ;  but  if  it  pays, 
well  and  oood. 

"  Do  not  bother  to  answer  this  yourself  Sylvia  can  tell 
me  how  you  are.  I  saw  her  at  the  wedding,  and  she  wil! 
have  told  you  the  bridegroom  was  tall  enough !  The  studio 
refuses  to  look  itself  again  since  it  was  converted  into  a 
jeweller's  shop  with  the  presents  ;  and  I  am  very  unhappy 
out  of  it.  In  a  few  days,  however,  I  hope  to  be  back  in 
Scotland.  This  week's  fog  has  quite  crushed  the  spirit  out 
of  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"J.    E.    MiLLAIS." 


Si* 


In  the  following  year,  alas,  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
about  him.  Another  attack  of  influenza  laid  him  low  ;  and 
though,  after  a  long  illness,  he  recovered  to  a  great  extent 
both  his  health  and  his  spirits,  there  yet  remained  a  local 
weakness  that  gave  to  those  about  him,  if  not  to  himself, 
some  cause  for  anxiety.  His  voice  began  to  fail  him,  and 
in  the  sad  light  of  subsequent  experience  one  sees  in  the 
following  letters  the  beginning  of  the  end  : — 

To  Mr.  Du  Mattrier. 

"  Perth, 

"October  lyth,  1892. 

"  Dear  George, — I  was  glad  to  get  yours  this  morning, 
and  since  you  are  interested  in  my  health,  I  write  this  line 
to  say  I  am  very  nearly  myself,  but  not  quite.  That  beristly 
influenza  has  left  mental  wrinkles  which  aflect  my  spirits,  and 
my  voice  sometimes  is  inaudible,  and  always  husky.    Further- 

*  Sophie  Millais,  married  this  year  to  Captain  Douglas  MacEwen,  79tb  High- 
landers. 
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niore,  I  am  not  so  keen  to  work,  at  any  rate  just  now.  iMy 
fishing  has  been  a  total  failure.  No  water  in  the  Tay — hardly 
enough  to  mix  with  the  boatn-  I's  whiskey — so  I  have  not 
enjoyed  my  holiday  as  of  yore. 

"  I  rather  fancied  you  had  had  some  trouble  ;  but  who 
hasn't  ?  We  are  momentarily  expecting  to  hear  of  another 
grandchild's  di^biit  (Mrs.  Mac E wen's  offspring),  and  at  the 
end  of  this  month  my  son  John  marries  Miss  Skipwith, 
whom  you  saw  in  my  studio — one  of  Trilby's  height. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"J.  E.  MiiXAis." 

To  Mr.  Du  Maiirier. 

"  BOWKRSWKLL,    PeRTH, 

''November  \2tl1,  1893. 

'■  Dear  Georgv, — I  have  already  written  to  Buzzard, 
explaining  how  much  I  regret  not  being  present  at  the  Arts 
Club  dinner.  The  fact  is  I  cannot  face  the  journey  to  London 
and  back  (for  I  would  have  to  return  here)  in  this  winter 
weather.  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  me  at  my  age 
I  have  been  for  a  week  confined  to  bed  with  lumbago  and 
rheumatism,  and  quite  unable  to  paint  out  of  doors,  but  I 
hope  to  begin  my  work  shortly.  ... 

"  Always  yours  affectionately, 

"John  E.  Millais. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  the  process  renders  your  work  so  well 
as  the  cutting.  Sometimes  there  is  a  great  want  of  sharp- 
ness in  the  line." 


liJS*'- 
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The  following  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

From  Mr.  Du  Manricr. 

"3,  Stanhope  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  \V., 

"  December  2'jth^  I'^c^l. 

"  Mv  dear  Millais, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  which 
1  was  glad  to  get.  I  have  been  for  many  days  on  the  point 
of  writing  to  you,  but  something  alwavs  happened  to  put 
it  off. 

"  I  wanted  first  to  tell  you  how  deeply  grieved  we  all  were 
t(>  hear  of  the  loss  of  PLverett's  daughter.  It  must  have  been 
a  great  blow  to  all  of  you. 
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"Also  I  wanted  to  congratulate  you,  formally  and  friendlily, 
on  the  '  Order  of  Merit '  so  deservedly  bestowed.  I  believe 
that  Tadema  and  yourself  are  the  only  P2nglishmen  thus 
honoured  T.  Carlyle  was  the  last,  I  think.  Anyhow,  I  'm 
proud  to  have  stuck  you  on  the  same  platform  in  the  Almanac 
as  Tom  Noddy's  chairman !  .  .  . 

"  I  am  delighted  you  like  the  Almanac.  The  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  all  did  their  little  utmost. 

"  I  think  the  process  engraving  improves,  and  feel  sure 
it  will  go  on  improving.  Sometimes  the  line  is  a  litde 
rotten,  but  the  expression  of  the  faces  is  generally  well 
preserved,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  as  important  as 
anything.      Poor  Swain  [the  wood-engraver]  is  in  despair. 

"The  dinner  at  the  [Arts]  Club  went  off  all  right.  Val 
[Prinsep]  was  your  understudy.  He  came  here  to  dine  with 
us  last  week,  though  he  had  not  crossed  our  threshold  for 
more  than  twenty  years !     So  much  for  living  in  Hampstead ! 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  will  bring  back  a  stunning  landscape  or 
two,  and  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  soon,  and  to  that 
walk  up  the  Park  and  Piccadilly,  and  then  perhaps  back  to 
this  charminiT  little  abode  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat.  .  .  . 
"  Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

"George  Uu  Maurier." 

To  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

"Perth,  N.B., 

'' December  2()th,  \%g-}). 

"  Dear  George,  —  I  must  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
flattering  portrait  of  me  in  the  Almanac.  I  wish  my  figure 
was  as  slim  and  beautiful  ;  but  I  chiefly  write  to  say  what 
pleasure  all  your  work  has  given  me,  not  forgetting  the 
other  contributors.  Really  splendid  work  all  round.  In 
the  weekly  the  monster  bride  held  between  her  parents  was 
sublime ;  the  bridegroom  perfect  also  ;  and  I  liked  you 
taking  in  to  dinner  the  tall  beauty — indeed,  all  admirable. 
The  new  man,  Reed,  is  very  funny  and  an  acquisiticMi. 
I  have  looked  at  the  number  over  and  over  again,  and 
taken  it  all  in — illustrations  and  letterpress — and  I  sincertly 
congratulate  the  kniohts  of  the  Pinick  table. 

"  I  am  still  here  painting,  and  enjoying  the  Interrupt  cl 
labour   1   can  bestow  on  mv  work. 
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"  Happy  Christmas  and  New  Year  to  you  and  yours. 
'  Since   I   wrote  you  last  I  have  lost  a  dear  little  grand- 
child— Dorothy — and  almost  daily  I  see  the  announcement 
of  .mother  friend  gone. 

"Always  affectionately  yours^ 

"John  E.   Millais." 


Fi'om  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

"  3,  Stanhope  Terrace,   Hyde  Park,  W., 

'' April  ^th,  1894. 

"  Mv  dear  Mh.lais, — I  called  at  Palace  Gate  this  after- 
noon, and  heard,  to  my  great  delight,  that  you  were  very 
much  better  and  at  Bournemouth.   .  .  . 

"You  will  have  seen  that  H.  Furniss  has  left  us.  It's 
a  pity  for  Punch,  I  think,  and  (I  should  say)  a  pity  for 
himself. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  an  American  illustrated  periodical  called 
Life?  One  '  Dana  Gibson'  draws  in  it  beautifully.  I  think 
you  would  admire  him  immensely.  .  .  . 

"  I  hope  all  your  widely-spread  family  are  well.  My 
daughter  heard  from  Miss  Millais  that  your  son-in-law, 
Major  James,  had  met  with  an  accident  out  pig-sticking, 
and  was  coming  to  England  in  consequence.  I  hope  it  is 
not  serious. 

"  Please  commend  me  kindly  to  Lady  Millais,  and  with 
love  from  everybody  here,  believe  me, 

"  Yours  ever  sincerelv, 

"Geor(;i:  du  MAURn-:R. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  're  growing  a  long  white  [sketch  of 
J.  F>.  M.  with  a  long  beardj  ?  " 


J.iC4'>^ 


Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  American  artist,  whose  magnifi- 
cent line-work  is  here  referred  to,  had  only  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  luiglish  public,  though  for  years  past 
his  works  had  been  familiar  to  all  Americans  in  the  pages 
of  Life.  Wonderful  drawings  they  are,  full  of  refinement. 
pathos,  and  sentiment,  and  the  artist  an  American  I  )u  Maurier, 
with  a  broader  style,  a  better  technique,  and  a  greater  sense 
of  the  dramatic.  Millais,  who  closelv  followed  the  black- 
and-vvhite  work  of  the  day,  had  not  then  seen  any  of  the 
young  American's  work ;  and  i*:  was  not  until  one  day  in  the 
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s^rijig  of  1895,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  grateful 
for  any  amusement  or  distraction,  that  Du  Maurier  turned 
up  with  the  portfoHo  issued  in  England  and  known  as 
Drazvino^s  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  They  gave  the  poor  sufferer 
infinite  delight ;  and,  finding  him  absorbed  in  their  study, 
I  said,  "Are  they  not  splendid?"  "Yes,"  he  wrote  on 
the  slate,  "  they  are  perfect,  but  he  should  not  put  so  much 
work  into  the  laces  of  the  young  girls.  They  have  not  all 
those  lines  and  heavy  shadows.  He  sees  a  little  too  lar 
under  the  skin." 


■t 
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A  CONTRAST 

Sketches  liy  Du  Maurier 


The  accident  to  Major  William  James  unhappily  ended 
in  his  death — ^to  Millais'  great  distress.  He  sustained, 
amongst  other  injuries,  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
was  invalided  home  ;  but  before  his  health  was  thorouohly 
re-established  he  was  ordered  out  to  India  again,  where  lie 
died  in  the  winter  of  1895. 

In  reply  to  Du  Maurier's  letter,  Millais  writes  from  the 
Royal  Bath  Hotel,  Bournemouth  : — "  I  quite  agree  with  you 
about  Furniss,  whom  I  do  miss  in  Punch,  and  I  am  ;  iire 
his  venture  will  be  very  hazardous,  as  it  seems  to  me  ihat 
there  are  already  too  many  illustrated  publications.      Y\\  -ry 
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no  city  has  a  success;  but  it  is  the  stayinj;"  power  which 
is  \vanted  in  everythino;.  Will  he  obtain  a  continuance  of 
favour  after  the  first  numbers?     I   doubt  it. 

"  I  have  not  read  you  yet,  as  I  must  wait  until  your  book 
\^irilfjy\  is  finished,  to  enjoy  it.  I  liked  the  little  beauty  in 
retiimentals, 

"  .Sir  Charles  Halle  and  his  lady  are  here,  and  I  believe 
1  iu-ard  her  mai^ic  violin  from  one  of  the  hotel  windows 
durino"  my  crawlin<>'  exercise  on  the  gravel  walk  below. 

'  This  place  is  quite  near  where  I  was  born  (Southampton), 
iind  1  shall  <^o  and  look  up  the  old  home,  and  take  a  trip 
round  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  Wednesday.  The  last  time 
1  visited  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  I  stayed  at  Farringdon 
wiUi  Tennyson,  who,  I  think,  was  then  writing  Aland. 

"  I  don't  know  Dana  Gibson's  work,  but  will  remember  to 
look  for  it. 

"  Sorrv  to  hear  vou  have  had  illness  and  bother.  I  have 
had  a  lair  share  of  both  this  vear,  and  it  has  made  me  won- 
ilrous  kinder  on  the  score  of  fellow-feeling.  How  I  wish 
you  were  here  just  now  to  stroll  beside  the  sea.  A  pretty 
locality  this,  with  pine-scented  walks,  few  invalids  visible,  and 
only  two  blind  men  to  remind  one  how  bad  things  might  be 
with  oneself 

"  i3rove  to  Christchurch  yesterday.  Such  a  beautiful 
minster ! 

"  Love  to  all.  "  Yours, 

"J.  E.  M." 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  salmon-fishing  in  the 
autumn  of  1894  that  Millais  took  u*.  Trilby  and  read 
it  (as  who  has  not  .^)  with  great  pleasure.  The  character  of 
"the  Laird"  was  mainly  drawn  from  himself,  as  was  "Little 
Hillee  "  from  his  friend  Fred  Walker. 

One  evening  after  dinner  at  Bowerswell  he  took  a  piece 
of  paper  and  scribbled  the  following  criticism  of  the  book,, 
which  he  sent  that  night  to  the  author. 

"Bowerswell,   Perth,  N.B., 

''October  \6th,  1894. 
"  T)f;ar  George, — 

"  I  've  read  your  three  dear  Britisheers, 
And  I,  too,  love  your  Trilby, 
For  she  is  one  of  the  dearest  dears 
That  ever  was  or  will  be. 
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"  Write  on,  dear  boy,  and  may  your  powers 
With  pen  and  pencil  still  be 
Devoted  to  Her  (Irace  of  Towers, 
Or  yet  another  Trilby. 

"  This  day  I  drink  a  bumper  glass 
Of  port — the  best  of  Gilbey — 
To  thee  and  thine,  and  that  poor  lass. 
In  memory  of  Trilby. 

"  Ever  yours,  after  dinner, 

"J-  1-  M." 

Lovers   of    I)u    Maurier   will,    I    am    sure,   welcome    two 
more  letters  from  him. 
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From  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 

"  Ni'.w  Gkovii  House,  Hamtstkad  Hkatii, 

'■  October  1 7///,  I S94. 

"  Mv  DKAR  MiLLAis,  -I  was  made  happy  by  getting  your 
happy  rhymes  this  mornini;.  First,  because  my  poor  Trilby 
has  pleased  you  (and  nothin;>-  can  please  me  more  than  this); 
second,  because  they  make  me  feel  that  you  are  better, 
and  jolly  and  stronsj^  afjain. 

"  I  saw  your  son-in-law  in  Whitby,  and  his  account  of  you 
was  (^ood.  Whitby  (where  we  were  detained  ten  weeks)  was 
not  kind  to  ms  this  year,  as  my  wife  was  seriously  ill  there, 
and  for  many  days  ;  and  I  have  been  very  seedy  myself  for 
months,  but  am  better  now.  Overwork,  1  suppose  ;  thost 
120  illustrations  to   Trilby,  no  doubt. 

"We  have  but  little  hope  of  yoing  to  London  this  year. 
The  race  of  lunatics  who  hire  houses  for  the  winter  is 
probably  exhausted.  But,  whether  or  no,  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  you,  and  taking  a  walk  arm-in-arm  from  Palace 
Gate  to  the  Duke  of  \Vellini>ton's  and  back  aq^ain  some 
bright  afternoon.  I  hope  you  are  hard  at  work  again  ;  and 
especially  1  hope  that  after  dinner  you  amuse  yourself  by 
writing  some  of  those  reminiscences  which  will  be  so 
delightful.* 

"  Svlvia  and  her  beloni>"in<>"s — two  male  babies — are  w  ith 
us  here  for  a  while.  I  need  hardly  say  how  warmly  she 
sends  you  her  love. 

*  Millais  being  debarred  from  work  had  more  tlian  once  expressed  h  in- 
tention of  wi'itiny  his  reminiscences.  But  as  his  general  health  improve  the 
literary  intention  vanished. 
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"  I  am  trying-  hard  to  evolve  another  book.  Sometimes 
I  tliiik  it  will  come;  sometimes  I  feel  like  giviiiLJ  it  up 
and  writinir  my  reminiscences,  which  are  very  mild  com- 
pared with  yours.  I  shall  be  very  j^lad  to  jnet  a  line  from 
you  tellinj^  me  that  you  are  well  and  at  work  aijain.  The 
Pitmh  Almanac  will  be  all  the  better  for  some  cheer)'  news 
of  you.  *'  Yours  ever,  clier  confrere  et  ami, 

"  Gkokoi:  1)U  Maurikr." 


"  16,  Cmit(jn  Gardens.  Folkkstonk, 

''  Aiti^ust  9///,  1895. 

"  Mv  DEAR  MiLLAis, — I  Write  a  line  to  tell  vou  how  much 
1  regret  that  I  was  so  much  bustled  about  by  the  forthcominj^' 
play  of  Trilby  that  I  could  not  ij^o  and  claim  that  promenade 
with  you.  I  have  not  even  found  time  to  ujo  to  the  Roval 
Academy  and  see  your  picture,  and  one  or  two  others  1 
very  much  wish  to  see  ;  but  I  very  often  think  and  talk  of 
vou.  and  most  sincerely  trust  that  all  will  be  well  with  vou, 
.md  that  that  vocal  chord  will  soon  recover  its  wonted 
sonority.  I  have  been  very  seedy,  and  sometimes  frii^htenetl 
out  of  my  wits  by  my  boj^ey,  and  shall  be  still  again,  but 
hope  that  rest  and  open  air  will  pull  me  through  gradually, 
'tr,  at  all  events,  turn  me  into  the  Stoic  I  so  much  want 
to  be. 

''  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  of  your  work  this  vear, 
and  that  (comparing  you  with  yourself)  means  very  good 
indeed.     I  wish  I  had  seen  it ! 

"  Pray  commend  me  kindly  to  Lady  Millais  and  your 
daughter.  May  you  have  a  good  time  and  lots  of  the  sport 
you  love,  and  come  back  to  us  a  giant  refreshed. 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"George  du  Maurier. 

"P.S. — The  'Trilby'  and  'Little  Billee'  are  to  be  played 
by  two  beautiful,  but  quite  unknown,  little  people*  whom 
I  myself  discovered.  Tree  took  an  immediate  fancy  to 
such  a  lovely  'Trilby!'  You  would  love  her — five  feet  nine, 
and  made  like  a  slender  Venus  ;  and  the  '  Little  Billee '  sat 
tor  my  illustrations  of  him  in  the  book — the  first  j)ortrait 
^that  is,  the  front  face.  They  neither  of  them  have  much 
wpcrience  of  the  stage;  but  Tree  believes  in  them  both,  and 
lie  aiKl  I  have  been  doing  our  little  best  to  coach  them." 

*  Miss  Dorothea  Baiicl— now  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving— took  the  part  of  "Trilby." 
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7'(?  iT/;-.  Z^w  Mauria', 

"  HOWEKSWELL,   Pl.KTH, 

'■''  Xovcuibcr  yd,  1.S1J5. 

"  Dear  Geokoe,--  Let  me  conj^nitulate  you  heartily  on 
the  success  of  your  play,  and  recommend  you  to  '  i)ut  money 
in  thy  purse,'  (ieoratio,  and  save  it,  as  these  miraculous 
draut^hts  of  nroldfish  only  happen  once  in  a  lifetime.  luxry 
one  of  your  friends  will  be  wanting  to  borrow  ;  but  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaty,  for  the  time  may  come  when 
the  interest  alone  will  save  you  from  having"  recourse  to 
pickiuL^  up  castaway  cigarette-ends  and  cijj^ar-stumps  for  your 
tobacco. 

"  Your  next  book  will  not  be  received  with  the  same 
cordiality,  whatever  its  quality.  Two  successes  in  succes- 
sion are  never  permitted,  and  the  cussedness  of  the  |)ul)lic 
is  proverbial.  Some  of  the  family  have  seen  the  piece  acted 
in  I'Ldinburnh,  and  were  delighted. 

"  I  remain  North  until  the  beastly  fogs  are  over  in  town, 
as  my  voice  is  very  feeble.     Otherwise  I  am  well. 

"  Love  to  all. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"J.    E.     MiLLAIS." 

Poor  Du  Maurier  lived  to  write  yet  another  book  [Tk 
Martian),  and  some  admirable  essays  on  "  The  Carica- 
turists of  this  Century,"  both  of  which  appeared  in  Harper; 
but  the  former  tried  him  sorely,  taking  away  what  little 
strength  and  health  were  left  to  him.  He  "put  money  in 
his  purse "  too  late  for  his  own  enjoyment,  his  only  con- 
solation being  the  benefit  that  accrued  to  his  family,  whom 
he  dearly  loved.  After  slaving  away  all  his  life  at  tht;  most 
difficult  and  trying  work,  he  died  beloved,  as  he  deserved 
to  be,  b)^  all  who  knew  him  ;  leaving  behind  him  not  only 
one  or  more  of  the  most  interestinijf  novels  of  the  liay 
but  a  vast  number  of  deliohtful  drawinos,  the  refined  huinour 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  enjoyed  so  long  as  "  mcrm 
Enii'land  "  stantis  where  she  is. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


1 890- 1 895. 

I'iclUR's  i)f  1890 — Karcwcll  to  Murthly — Portraits  of  (Ihulstoiic  :iik1  liis  ^laiulcliild 

—  I'hc  story  of  "  Kmnia  Morland  "—"  Halcyon  Days"  llie  tire  at  Nfwmill  - 
"  lUow,  lilow,  Thou  Winter  Wind"  An  ol)li^in),f  collie  -KailinK  lieallh  — 
Miliais  abandons  work  for  a  while— Portrait  of  John  Hare     Continued  illness 

—  [.ord  Kosebery's  advice— Death  of  Mrs.  dray— "  S|)eak  I  Speak  I  "—Pro- 
fessor Herkomer  on  Miliais'  work  Letters  from  i.inley  Sanibourne  and 
Professor  Richmond — Miliais  reverts  to  the  serious  subjects  of  his  youth  — 
Notes  by  Rev.  Armstrong  Hall. 

JUDGING  from  the  letters  before  me,  Miliais  seems  to 
have  worked  uncommonly  hard  in  1890.  In  July  he 
had  finished  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  and  was  enjj^a^^ed  upon  the  child-picture  of  "Dorothy,  " 
dauj^hter  of  Mrs,  Harry  Lawson  ;  and,  as  I  Leather  from  his 
letters  to  my  mother,  who  had  gone  to  Hirnam  Hall  to  make 
ready  for  his  coming,  it  was  only  by  working-  every  day  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  that  he  was  enabled  to  join  her,  as  he  did, 
on  the  19th  of  AuLjust. 

There  "  Uew-drenched  Furze,"  "  Liny^erini;  Autumn,' 
"The  Moon  Is  Up,"  and  "Glen  Birnam  "  kept  him  fully 
occupied  in  the  intervals  of  sport ;  and,  the  weather  breaking 
up  at  the  end  of  January,  he  said  good-bye  for  ever  to  his 
beloved  Murthly,  and  returned  to  town.  Writing  from 
Birnam  to  my  sister  Mary,  he  says  : — "  I  have  finished  my 
work  here,  and  you  may  expect  me  home  early  next  week. 
1  strolled  down  to  the  river  and  bid  the  Millers  adieu  ;  and 
Tennyson's  lines  occurring  to  me,  '  No  more  by  thee  my 
steps  shall  be,  For  ever,  and  for  ever,'  it  was  only  with  an 
effort  that  I  was  able  to  restrain  a  tear.  ...  As  you  may 
imagine,  I  am  now  groaning  to  be  comfortably  ensconced  in 
the  studio,  surrounded  with  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
winter,  which  you  will  see  in  due  time.  Snow  is  all  round 
us  here,  but  not  deep,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  much 
milder  and,  of  course,  much  brighter  than  in   London.  .   .   . 
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Will  telegraph  when  I  start,  which  cannot  he.  until  after  Mom 
(lay.  as  (icori^c  shoots  that  tlay  with  nic     our  parlinj^  shut. 

These  "artistic  productions  of  the  winter,"  alonj^  with  other 
work,  occupied  all  his  time  ilurinj^^  the  followin;;-  summer.  In 
a  letter  to  my  mother,  dated  August  ist,  1S91,  he  says:  "I 
am  workin;^-  still  terribly  hard,  and  hope  to  <^et  away  at  the 
it\u\  of  the  week.  .  .  .  The  work  [\Ir.  Gladstone  and  his 
{.grandchild  J  is  to  all   intents  and  purposes  finished.      I   h;ivf 

had  both  .Sant  and  I-'ildes 
to  see  it,  and  they  an 
unanimous  in  approviiitij 
es|)ecially  the  new  head  ot 
Gladstone.  When  1  rcturii 
I  will  paint  hini  in  lilack 
robes  and  take  out  tht 
child,*  which  divides  thr 
attention  and  spoils  thi 
dignity  of  the  picture.  .  .  . 
I  have  still  to  do  some 
thiuLj  to  the  hand  and  hat  of 
'  Grace,'  t  for  Tooth,  touch 
Mrs.  Wertheimcr's  eyes 
(she  came  Wednesday), 
and  paint  a  little  fiLjure  in 
'The  Old  Garden,'!  besides 
finishinor  little  Rothschild; 
but  I  see  my  way  now  to 
all.  I  do  so  long  to  be 
with  you  and  have  rest." 
The  next  letter,  dated  August  3rd,  1891,  refers  to  a  draw- 
ing which  my  father  kindly  promised  me  as  a  frontispiece  to 
my  book,  Game  Birds  and  Shooting  Sketches.  He  says  : — '*! 
have  made,  I  think,  a  pretty  drawing  of  Bewick  for  your 
book,  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  publishers,  when  it  can  be 
produced  as  a  frontispiece.  It  has  been  very  difficult  work, 
because  I  am  now  out  of  the  way  of  such  small  drawing. 
When  I  see  the  size  of  your  book  I  will  be  able  to  give 
instructions  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  drawing,  which  is  too 
large  as  it  is." 

*  This  he  was  not  permitted  to  do. 
t  Miss  Grace  Pallisscr,  now  Lady  Wallscourt. 

X  This  does  not  refer  to  the  large  landscape  painted  in  1888,  but  to  th'   sketch 
in  oils  which  he  first  made,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wcr  Iieimei 
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Then  comes  a  letter  to  my  mother,  cUited  August  1 7th  :— 
•'  I  am  now  so  well  on  with  my  work  that  I  see  my  way  to 
joining  you  in  a  few  clays.  ...  I  shall  finish  the  Rothschild 
boy  so  that  the  parents  can  see  it,  and  I  have  put  the  little 
tiuure  in  'The  Old  Garden,'  for  Wertheimer.  Mrs.  Wert- 
heimer  gave  me  a  sitting  yesterday,  and  I  did  what  he 
iiskcd,  so  those  two  can  be  removed  on  Monday.  .  .  .  Glad- 
stone's portrait  remains  here  till  I  return,  and  I  can  then 
make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  with  it.  The  head  is  now 
([Liite  first-rate,  so  I  know  it  will  be  satisfactory, 

"James  [Lord  James  of  Hereford]  can,  when  I  am  away, 
call  and  see  Phyllis'  picture  ['Little  Speedwell's  Darling 
Blue  'J,  which  is  finished  enough  for  the  moment ;  so  I  can 
leave  with  comfort.  I  have  only  to  touch  'Grace'  [Miss  G. 
Pallisser],  which  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  and  I  think  Monday 
morning  or  Tuesday  at  latest  will  see  me  off  1  could  not 
have  enjoyed  my  holiday  without  having  done  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  I  need  not  say  how  anxious  I  am  to  see  you 
after  such  a  long  absence.  ...  I  dine  this  evening  again 
witii  the  Peruginis,  who  have  been  most  kind  and  hospitable." 

"  Sorry  to  see  poor  Lowell  [James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
American  poet  and  ambassador]  is  gone — another  man  I 
knew  well.  I  am  reading,  in  Harper,  l)u  Maurier's  novel, 
in  which  he  pays  me  a  great  compliment.  * 

"There  is  some  chance,  I  hear,  of  Lord  Salisbury  (when 
his  (iovernment  retires)  making  Leighton  a  peer,  which,  I 
think,  would  be  a  proper  compliment  to  the  Arts.  If  I  live 
long  enough  I  may  be  made  one  too,  but  I  have  no  desire 
beyond  what  I  have.   .   .   . 

"The  picture  of  Mrs.  B.  is  thought  about  the  strongest 
thing  I  have  done,  and  I  myself  see  it  is  first-rate.  So  I 
must  wait  my  time  in  the  disposal  of  it,  and  leave  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  the  background  until  I  return.  Altogether,  1 
have  reason  to  be  quite  conifortable,  and  I  now  only  think  of 
the  pleasant  prospect  of  meeting  and  having  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  'a  ijfood  time.'" 


iMiii/ 


Tlie  picture  of  Mrs.    B.,  known  as  "Sweet  P2mma  Mor- 
land,"  has  a  somewhat  curious  history.      In    1886,  or  there- 

*   The  Trilby  coniplinicm  runs  thus  :     "  Russctti  lui^lit  liiivc  evolved  another 
new  formuhi  from  lier.     Sir  John  Millais,  anotlier  old  (>ne  of  the  kin-.i  that   is 
•ilwas  ,  new,  and  never  sates  nor  palls — like  Clytie,  let  us  say — ever  old  and  ever 
new  a,  love  itself  I" 
II. — ly 
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aboiits,  a  lady  who  descriljcd  herself  as  a  professional  model, 
called  at  Palace  (iate,  hopini;'  to  obtain  work  from  Millais. 
Her  features  were  refined,  and  not  without  some  claim  to 
beauty,  and  Millais,  ha  vino-  decided  to  paint  her,  commenced 
at  once  the  picture  in  question.  She  L^ave  him  several  sittings 
afterwards,  and  the  work  was  netting  on  well,  when  one  day 
she  appeared  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said  she  could  never 
sit  a^ain  ;  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  hump-backed  professor 
of  French,  somewhat  superior  to  herself  in  station,  and  that 
having  accidentally  discovered  that  she  was  earning  money  as 
a  model,  he  was  perfectly  furious,  and  forbade  her  ever  to  sit 
to  anyone  again.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  disappointment 
to  Millais  to  have  his  work  put  an  end  to  in  this  way,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  canvas  was  put  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  studio,  and  there  it  remained  until  one  morniii" 
in  1 89 1,  when  Charles  Wertheimer  happened  to  catch  sight 
of  it,  and  asked  why  it  had  not  been  finished.  Millais  then 
told  him  the  story,  adfling,  "  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her 
for  years,  and  am  not  likely  to  do  so  again,  under  the  circum- 
stances." "That  is  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Wertheimer,  "  I  should 
have  liked  to  buy  it,  if  finished."  Strange  to  say,  that  very 
afternoon  the  post  brought  a  letter  from  Mrs.  B.  saying  that 
her  husband  had  just  died,  leaving  her  very  ill-provided  for, 
and  she  would  be  glad  if  Sir  John  could  give  her  some  work 
to  do.  He  was  very  pleased  to  do  this,  and  so  "  Sweet  Emma 
Morland"  was  finished.  -He  kept  the  picture  himself  though 
since  his  death  it  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  he  rented  the  salmon-fishing  of 
Redgorton,  where  he  had  good  sport,  killing  about  forty 
fish.  He  also  took  on  lease  for  four  years  the  shootings  of 
Stobhall,  along  with  a  comfortable  residence  called  Newniill. 
into  which  he  removed  in  October.  This  was  really  the  best 
shooting  we  ever  had,  as  far  as  quantity  went,  our  annual  bag 
running  to  over  three  thousand  head,  including,  in  favourable 
seasons,  as  many  as  six  hundred  brace  of  partridges  and  a 
thousand  wild  pheasants.  Here,  for  a  while,  he  enjoyed  the 
peace  and  freedom  he  so  greatly  needed.  Yet  when  the 
landscape  appeared  before  him  in  the  full  glory  of  its  autunni 
tints  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  secure  at  least 
some  record  of  its  beauty  ;  so,  selecting  for  his  scene  a  (|Uiet 
backwater  near  the  house,  he  set  to  work  on  the  picture  now 
known  as  "  Halcyon  Days." 
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Hardly  was  it  finished  before  its  existence  was  threatened 
b^  the  destruction  of  the  house  in  which  it  was  lodged. 
I>iirin<^'  the  night  of  January  loth,  1892,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  old  part  of  Newmill,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
conquer  it,  the  whole  place  was  burnt  down  to  the  i^round. 

The  fire,  serious  as  it  was,  mi^ht  have  involved  even 
graver  consequences  but  for  the  sagacity  of  a  water-spaniel 
belonging  to  a  brother  officer  of  mine,  Captain  Malcolm 
Murray,  of  the  Seaforths.  Being  a  bit  wild,  I  had  promised 
to  give  it  a  couple  of  months'  training  at  home  during  my 
"long  leave,"  so  it  was  sent  off  to  Newmill  with  my  soldier- 
servant,  John  W^hiteford.  It  was  a  bitter  winter's  day.  with 
three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  when  he  arrived  ;  and 
having  lit  a  huge  fire  in  my  bedroom  he  turned  into  bed  in  an 
adjoining  room,  taking  the  dog"  with  him  as  a  companion. 
Some  time  after  midnight  he  was  aroused  by  the  d<  ,  who 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room  howling  as  if  his  heart  would 
break.  Seeing  no  cause  for  this,  the  man  got  up  and  beat 
him,  and  then  turned  into  bed  again  ;  but  the  howling  still 
went  on,  and  one  or  two  more  lickings  failing  to  stop  it, 
Whiteford  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  went  to  sleep. 
Fortunately  Watson,  my  mother's  maid,  was  awoke  by  this 
piteous  noise,  and,  coming  downstairs,  found  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  streaming  through  the  house,  on  which  she  raised  an 
alarm,  and  in  another  minute  the  inhabitants  were  all  racing 
for  their  lives  to  escape  the  flames  that  were  now  spreading 
rapidly.  Then  from  neighbouring  cottages  came  to  their 
help  all  the  men  about  the  place,  who,  working  with  a  will, 
sent  the  furniture  flying  out  of  the  windows  into  the  deep 
snow,  where  next  morning  the  grand  piano  figured  con- 
spicuously— a  finer  example  of  black-and-white  than  my 
father  quite  cared  to  see.  What  he  thought  of  it  may  be 
Slathered  from  the  following  letters  to  mv  brother  Everett  and 
my  sister  Mary. 
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To  Mr.  Everett  Millais. 

"  BowERswELi,,  Perth, 

'' Jamiary  wtli,  1892. 

"  Dear  Everett,— -We  have  had  a  terrible  experience  of 
fire,  but  all  of  us  are  safe  and  unharmed.  At  three  o'clock 
this  morning-  your  mother  and  I  were  awakened  by  Watson 
saying  the  house  was  on  fire.     W^e  dressed  anyhow,  and   I 
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oot  your  mother  oi't,  and  then  saw  i^reat  tlamcs  strcaniiiij; 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  old  part  (jf  the  house.  Your 
mother  was  taken  at  once  to  the  farm,  wliere  there  was 
a  comfortable  kitchen  stove,  and  there  she  and  I  remained 
until  the  bi^-  dwelling  was  gutted,  for  the  hremen  and  engine 
couldn't  arrive  in  time  to  save  anvthin*^.  Nearlv  all  our 
things  ha\'e  been  saved,  as  the  men  threw  them  out  of  the 
windows  and  brouLiht  out  a  lot  of  furniture  —  my  picture, 
'  Halcyon  Weather,'  bein^-  brought  out  first.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering" how  quickly  the  fire  involved  the  whole  mansion, 
it  is  wonderful  what  was  accomplished.  Poor  John's  things, 
however,  are  all  gone — his  guns  and  portmanteau  full  of 
clothes.  The  servants  also  lost  everything,  as  the  fire 
originated  in  that  wing,  and  the  smoke  made  it  impossible 
to  save  anything.  Your  mother  was  wonderfully  placid 
through  all  the  turmoil,  but  I  fear  she  will  feel  it  more 
by-and-by. 

"We  are  comfortable  here,  but  I  feel  my  chest  a  bit,  after 
being  up  in  such  a  night — often  in  and  out  to  see  what  was 
doing.  Eortunately  the  night  was  quite  calm  and  still,  other- 
wise very  little  could  have  been  got  out. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"J.    E.    MiLLAIS." 


To  Mary  he  wrote  : — •"  You  will  have  received  the  tele- 
gram announcing  we  are  all  safe.  But  what  a  terrible  time 
we  have  gone  through !  Your  mother  and  I  were  called  by 
Watson  (half-crimped  hair  flying  wildly  with  terror)  at  three, 
shrieking,  '  Get  up,  get  up,  the  house  is  on  fire ! '  We 
dressed  anyhow,  and  1  got  your  mother  out  of  the  house  on 
the  deep  snow,  and  the  gardener  at  once  took  her  to  the  farm, 
where  there  was  a  stove  alight  and  the  room  felt  warm  and 
comfortable,  with  three  dear  little  girls  in  one  bed  staring"  at 
us.  .  .  .  The  servants  have  lost  everything,  as  the  fire 
originated  in  their  wing,  and  when  we  left  in  the  carriage 
the  house  was  a  smoking  ruin. 

"  The  fire  engines  from  Perth  came,  but  too  late  to  save 
but  a  small  fragment  of  the  building.  The  night  was  ciuite 
still,  otherwise  we  could  only  have  saved  ourselves.  Even 
the  piano  was  got  out,  and  quantities  of  furniture  strewn 
about  the  lawn — some  of  it,  of  course,  injured- — but  i'  is 
wonderful  what  was  done  by  the  calm  Scotchmen.  William 
and  John's  servant  also  did  excellent  work. 
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"  Poor  Watson  was  sadly  distressed  and  hysterical.  Julia 
aii'i  she  were  at  one  time  (juite  off  their  heads;  anil  no 
wonder,  as  it  was  an  appalling-  si^ht.  with  the  roaring'  flames 
and  the  thunder  of  roofs  falling-  in." 

One  thing  of  mine,  however,  was  saved.  As  soon  as 
evcrythin*;-  was  out  of  the  buildin,Li',  W'hiteford.  who  knew 
I  \  allied  extremely  a  case  of  drawin<i^s  I  had  done  in  Western 
America,  pliickily  broke  through  the  window  from  the  outside 
and,  fighting  his  way  through  smoke  and  flames,  just  managed 
to  reach  the  case  and  stagger  out  with  it.  though  nearly 
suffocated  in  the  attempt.  So  great  was  the  heat  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  rescue  some  valuable  guns  which  lay 
just  beneath  the  portfolio.  My  father  was  delighted  with  the 
man's  bravery,  which  he  himself  witnessed,  and  afterwards 
nuule  him  a  handsome  present  besides  supplying  him  with  a 
new  kit. 


Manv  were  the  kind  and  cordial  invitations  that  Millais 
and  his  wife  received  from  friends  in  Perthshire,  now  that 
they  had  lost  \\\€\r  picd-a-terre  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
Bovverswell,  the  home  of  ;:he  ever  hospitable  George  Gray, 
was  open  to  them  ;  so  there  they  went,  and  remained  until 
the  disappearance  of  the  London  fogs  enabled  them  to 
return  home  in  comfort.  ■ 

Deep  snow  was  now  everywhere  around,  and  over  the 
Perthshire  hills  came  driving  blasts  that  filled  up  the  valleys, 
putting  an  end  for  a  time  to  sport.  But  to  Millais  idleness 
was  simply  unbearable  ;  under  any  circumstances  he  must  be 
up  and  doing,  and  as  snow-scenes  had  always  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  him  he  started  another  landscape,  in  illustration  of 
the  well-known  lines  : 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind ; 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

It  was  not  altogether  a  cheery  site  that  he  selected  for  his 
work— a  bleak  and  draughty  place  near  the  gamekeeper's 
house  on  Kinnoull  Hill — but  the  scene  in  front  of  it  was  what 
he  wanted,  and  that  was  all  he  ever  thought  about  when  bent 
on  business.  Looking  northward,  you  see  a  road  winding 
away  round  Corsey  Hill  to  join  the  old  highway  from  Perth 
to  Dundee,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  "  the  entrance  to 
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tile  I  I  inlilaiuls  "  ;  on  '.lie  ri<;lu  appear  some  of  the 
Scotch  firs  iliat  einliclhsh  the  crajLij^y  ^i^'^'  ••'  Kinnoiill 
the  left  are  the  wiiul-svvept  fields  of  the  llattoii  farr.i. 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  he  |)Iant(.'d  himseM"  and  IiIn 
|)araphernah'a,  and  bravely  worked  at  iiis  paintinin;  from  dav 
to  day  until  he  had  got  all  he  needed  to  enable  him  to  fiiiisii 
it  in  the  stuilio. 

In  the  followinjj^  spring  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Acadenn, 
but  bv  some  oversight  onlv  the  first  line  of  the  (luotation  Iv- 
sent  with  it  apj)eared  in  the  catalogue,  and  so  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  picture  was  probably  overlooked  Ijy  the  multiiiKJc, 
A  ke(,'n  observer,  however,  would  not  fail  to  notice  the  miserv 
of  the  wretched  woman  in  the  middle  distance,  as  she  sits  bv 
the  side  of  her  child,  while  her  husljand  calmly  walks  away,  Icav 
ing  them  to  their  fate.  The  dog  too  j)artakes  of  her  miserv. 
howling  aloud  in  painful  indecision  as  to  which  of  the  unhappv 
pair  he  should  follow. 

A  somewhat  curious  circumstance  attaches  to  this  dot;. 
When  well  on  with  his  W(;rk  Millais  asked  Howie,  the  game- 
keeper, to  find  him  a  good  dark-coloured  collie  to  paint  from 
--one  of  those  intelligent  animals  that  generally  abound  in 
the  h.ghlands — but  for  two  days  the  keeper  strove  in  vain 
to  find  one.  On  the  third  morning,  however,  Millais  foiiiid 
sitting  by  the  side  of  his  easel  at  the  toj)  of  the  hill  the  very 
dog  he  wanted,  and  was  quite  surprised  by  the  affectionate 
greeting  it  gave  him.  "Well,  Howie,"  said  he,  when  his 
keeper  came  up,  "  I  see  you  have  got  him  at  last."  "  NaV 
said  Howie,  "he  does  na'  beloni>;  to  me.  A'  was  thiiikinii 
you  had  brought  the  bit  doggie  yoursef,  Sir  John."  it  was 
doubtless  a  stray  collie  that  appeared  so  opportunely.  In 
three  days,  during  which  he  stayed  in  the  keeper's  house,  his 
portrait  was  finished,  and  he  then  disappeared  as  mys- 
teriously as  he  had  come. 

The  picture  is  not  perhaps  an  attractive  one  at  first  si^ht, 
but  it  must  inevitably  grow  upon  the  spectator  who  cares  tor 
absolute  truth  in  form  and  cok)ur.  Apart  from  the  tale  it 
tells,  the  impress  of  Nature  in  her  wildest  mood  is  there. 
We  see  it  in  the  fir-trees  standing  out  acjainst  the  skv.  with 
their  branches  turned  back  upon  themselves  by  the  force  ot 
the  passing  gale — an  effect  that  Millais  believed  had  never 
been  depicted  before  ;  and  as  for  colour,  did  anyone  e\(-  •  see 
before  so  many  colours  in  snow  ?  Yet  they  are  all  the/e  in 
Nature  for  him  who  knows  how  to  look. 
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In  March,  1S92,  he  returned  to  town,  only  to  find  liis 
woik  impeded  hy  heav\  lo^s.  and  himself  tar  tVoin  well. 
TIk  swellini^  in  his  throat,  too.  caused  him  some  uneasiness, 
and  he  had  hardly  N'et  shaken  off  the  haneful  effects  of 
iiilliicn/ca,  from  which  he  suffered  s(;\i'rel\  in  the  previous 
spriii.n'.  So  this  summer  he;  did  but  little  work.  T'or  days 
together  he  would  j^o  into  the  stutlio  in  the  mornini;  sayinj^, 
"  I  feel  better.  I  think  1  shall  try  and  do  souk;  work  to- 
(la\  "  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  i^ot  his  colours  read\'  than  the 
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same  sense  of  lassitude  would  return,  the  same  inca])acity  for 
concentrated  thouoht.  He  would  then  throw  down  his 
palette  in  despair,  pull  out  the  card-table,  and  play  Patience 
tor  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

And  much  the  same  thin^^  occurred  in  1893.  Durini^' 
these  two  years  his  correspondence  (always  a  burden)  became 
larger  than  ever,  and  to  add  to  his  troubles,  a  defect  in  my 
mother's  eyesight  which  an  operation  failed  to  remove  not 
only  caused  him  threat  anxiety,  but  deprived  him  of  her 
valinble  and  ever  ready  help.  S(\  this  year  too,  little  was 
accoinplished  in  the  way  of  Art. 

One  portrait,  however — that  of  his  old  friend  John  Hare, 
the  comedian — remains  as  proof  that  even  at  this  wea*  isome 
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time  were  intervals  vvlicn  his  pristine  vii^our  asscrieil  itsuli 
in  fullest  force.  It  is,  1  ventun;  to  think,  an  adniirahlc 
paintinin.  both  as  a  likeness  ami  a  work  of  Art,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  fMul  it  so  j^racefully  referred  to  in  Hares  aulu 
hionraph).  where,  speakin^i;  *>^  Millais,  he  says: — *'  It  was  in 
these  days  [1S65  |  that  my  friendshij)  with  John  Millais  Ix  i^aii, 
a  friendshij)  strengthened  anil  cemented  by  years,  and  hy  ii;y 
increasing"  and  intimate  knowledLje  of  the  most  simple,  most 
lar^e-hearted,  and  most  (U^lij^htfiil  of  men.  Neither  siicccs; 
nor  the  honours  that  had  bi-eii  heaped  upon  him  hy  his  own 
antl  other  countries  have  in  the;  remotest  dej^ree  sjjoili  thai 
fine  and  manly  nature.  As  John  Millais  was  to  his  friends 
in  1S65,  so  he  was  in  1S95.  ...  I  shall  always  feel  that  tlu; 
{greatest  compliment  ever  paid  me  was  Millais'  desire  to  paiiu 
my  jiortrait.  '  I  'm  i^oins^'  to  paint  you,  old  fellow,'  he  said, 
'and  you  must  come  and  sit  for  me  next  Sunday.'  1  vvciit 
ajj^ain  and  aj^ain,  and  charmini^'  indeed  are  the  recollections 
of  those  sittings,  of  his  bright  and  cheery  talk,  and  the  inlinitc 
pains  that  he  took  with  his  work.  When  the  picture  was 
finished  he,  with  characteristic  generosity,  presented  it  to  my 
wife." 
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The  year  1S94  opened  somewhat  badly  for  Millais.  He 
had  hardly  shaken  off  the  depressing  influence  of  inlluenza 
before  other  ailments  fell  upon  him,  to  the  serious  interrup- 
tion  of  his   work.      "St.   Stephen"  and   "Speak!    Speak! 


were 


then 
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his   attention    at    Perth. 


Writing- 


ti) 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  k.a.,  on  January  i8th  he  says: — "1  am 
comiuLj  up  to  town  very  shortly,  but  remain  here  as  loii^'  as 
I  can,  workin^r  daily,  yet  not  altogether  up  to  the  work  in 
health.  I  have  suffered  continuously  from  rheumatism,  and 
had  one  very  severe  attack  of  lumbago,  which  confined  me 
to  bed  ;  so  you  see  you  have  not  a  monopoly  of  ailments.  .  .  . 
I  am  painting  subjects  I  have  thought  of  years  back,  and 
no  landscapes,  and  am  much  interested  in  my  work,  but 
dreadfully  despondent  at  times,  overwhelmed  by  a  recurring 
conviction  that  the  game  is  played  out — no  more  pittures 
wanted.  As  long  as  our  work  looks  fresh  and  new  it  is 
called  garish,  and  must  be  so  to  a  certain  extent,  not  Ijeing 
fairly  gauged  in  company  with  the  old  masters,  throu<.  1  the 
ignorance  of  critics  who  are  not  able  to  see  the  extraon  inary 
amount  of  good  form  in  the  moderns — notably  in  the    llus- 
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\"ery  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  very  characteristic  of 
tlie  \vriter,  is  the  letter  he  received  shortly  aftervvartls  from 
Lord  Rosebery,  who,  hearint^"  of  the  depression  from  which 
he  was  suffering,  wrote  :   - 

FroDi  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

''10,   DoWXINd  StRKKT,  WlIITKIIALL, 

"  March  26th,  1 894. 

"  Mv  DKAR  Mil. LAIS,—.  .  .  But,  my  dear  friend,  exchanj^e 
the  profession  of  influenza  for  that  of  paintinj^",  and  come  to 
town.  To  practise  influenza  at  Bowerswell  (wherever  that 
may  be)  is  afl  very  well,  but  Apelles  at  Palace  Gate  is 
better.  "  Yours  ever, 

"  Rosebery." 

Millais  then  returned  to  town.  The  background  for 
"St.  Stephen"  was  already  painted — from  a  disused  stone- 
quarry  on  Kinnoull  Hill,  close  to  the  scene  of  "  Blow,  Blow 
thou  Winter's  Wind  "■ — and  he  now  went  steadily  on  with 
the  work,  drawing  upon  his  own  imagination  for  the  face 
of  the  martyred  saint,  and  getting  Mr.  Gordon  McEwen,  a 
brother  of  his  son-in-law,  Captain  Douglas  McEwen,  to  sit 
fur  the  figure  until  relieved  by  a  professional  model,  from 
whom  it  was  afterwards  finished.  The  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
just  beyond  the  big  fir-tree  in  the  picture,  conceals  the 
entrance  to  the  quarry.  A  week's  work  in  the  open  air 
sufficed  for  the  shadowy  wood  and  the  retreating  figures 
'tf  the  murderers,  for  one  of  whom  he  obtained  a  model 
ill  Perth,  where  he  roughly  sketched  in  the  principal  figure. 

Now  came  another  relapse  in  Millais'  condition.  His 
old  prostration  returned  in  an  aggravated  form,  and,  being 
quite  unable  to  work,  he  took  himself  off  to  Christchurch, 
in  Hampshire,  where,  after  a  prolonged  stay,  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  home  and  finish  two 
•ther  pictures— "  The  Empty  Cage"  and  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Ada  Simon. 

His  wife  was  then  away  in  Germany,  under  the  care  of 
a  famous  oculist,  and  on  April  25th  her  mother,  Mrs.  Gray, 
^lied  —  a  bright,  cheery  old  lady,  to  whom  we  were  all 
devotedly  attached.  Millais  felt  it  very  deeply,  and,  writing 
lo  his  wife  on   May  ist.  expressed  his  great  regret  that  his 
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doctor,  Sir  Richard  Ouain,  would  not  allow  him  to  attend 
the  funeral.  His  concluding  words  are: — "Although  so 
distressing  to  lose  your  mother,  she  has  lived  so  straij^ht, 
so  good  a  life,  that  one  ought  to  be  thankful ;  but  it  will 
be  a  great  sorrow  to  you." 

His  health  now  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  as 
soon  as  "  St.  Stephen"  was  finished,  he  took  up  the  painting 
of  "A  Disciple,"  engaging  as  his  model  a  Miss  Lloyd,  who 
had  recently  sat  to  Leighton  for  his  "  Lachrymal."  The 
subject  interested  him  almost  as  much  as  that  of  "  St. 
Stephen,"  and  he  was  proud  to  think  of  the  two  paintings, 
when  finished,  as  amongst  the  best  things  he  had  ever 
done.  Writing  to  his  wife,  on  July  ist,  1894,  he  says: — 
"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  Ouain  is  certainly  restoring  my 
health,  and  I  am  able  to  work  a  little  every  morning,  but 
I  am  giving  up  all  engagements  and  dinners.  ...  I  never 
told  you  that  Tate  purchased  'St.  Stephen  '  and  'A  Disciple' 
for  the  nation,  because  I  was  expecting  you  home  and  1 
thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you.  !  am,  of 
course,  very  pleased  at  their  destination.  Lady  Tweeddale 
called,  and  I  shall  perhaps  paint  her  as  well  as  her  daughter 
who  accompanied  her." 

In  the  autumn  he  went,  as  usual,  to  Scotland,  again 
availing  himself  of  Mr.  Cecrge  Gray's  hospitality;  and  in 
November  was  commenced  the  picture  known  as  "Speak! 
Speak ! "  The  subject,  he  told  me  at  one  time,  bad  been  in 
his  mind  for  forty  years,  with  full  intention  of  pamting  it, 
but  again  and  again  circumstances  beyond  his  control  had 
thwarted  his  design.  Now,  he  delighted  to  think,  his  wish 
would  be  gratified. 

The  picture  tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  that  of  a  young 
Roman,  who  has  been  reading  through  the  night  the  letters 
of  his  lost  love  ;  and  at  dawn,  behold,  the  curtains  ot  his 
bed  are  parted,  and  there  before  him  stands,  in  spirit  or 
in  truth,  the  lady  herself,  decked  as  on  her  bridal  right, 
and  gazing  upon  him  with  sad  but  loving  eyes.  An  cpen 
door  displays  the  winding  stair  down  which  she  has  come; 
and  through  a  small  window  above  it  the  grey  dawn  ;.!eals 
in,  forming,  with  the  light  of  the  flaring  taper  at  the  bec^ide, 
a  harmonious  discord,  such  as  the  French  school  deligi  '.  in. 
and  which  Millais  used  to  good  effect  in  his  earlier  pi  ure. 
"The   Rescue." 
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.\n  old  four-poster  bedstead  being  a  necessary  element 
in  ihe  composition,  he  purchased  one  in  Perth,  and  had 
it  set  up  in  one  of  the  spare  rooms  at  Bowerswell,  and 
there  he  worked  away  at  the  painting  for  two  months,  by 
which  time  he  had  got  all  he  wanted  to  enable  him  to  finish 
it  elsewhere.  Ivliss  Hope  Anderson,  daughter  of  the  old 
minister  at  KinnouU,  stood  for  the  figure  of  the  lady,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Miss  Buchanan  White,  a  neighbour 
of  Mr.  Gray's,  but  the  lady's  face  was  left  till  Millais'  return 
to  town,  when  he  painted  it  from  Miss  Lloyd.  The  young 
Roman,  only  roughly  sketched  in  at  Bowerswell,  was  painted 
in  London,  when  Millais  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  good- 
looking  Italian  as  a  model.* 

Mr.  F.  B.  Barwell  kindly  sends  me  the  following  note 
about  the  lamp  in  this  picture  : — "  Of  the  artist's  resolve 
to  have  the  actual  thing  he  intended  to  imitate  before  him 
with  its  appropriate  surroundings,  whenever  possible,  the 
following  typical  instance  is  a  good  one.  The  picture  was 
in  the  main  finished,  but  the  form  of  the  lamp  had  not 
been  decided  upon.  I  advised  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  He  found  there  the  very  thing 
he  required.  It  was,  however,  absolutely  against  the  rules 
to  lend  any  article  whatever  from  the  collection.  The 
officials  nevertheless  offered  to  give  him  every  facility  within 
the  building.  To  make  a  drawing  or  a  study  was  not, 
however,  enough  for  him  ;  he  wanted  such  a  lamp  placed 
in  his  studio  exactly  under  all  the  conditions  of  lighting 
the  effect  demanded.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  courteous 
official  a  drawing  was  made,  from  which  an  iron-worker 
executed  a  facsimile  of  the  lamp,  which  Millais  paid  for 
and  used." 

From  first  to  last  he  took  quite  a  romantic  interest  in  this 
picture.  Never  before,  I  think,  had  I  seen  him  so  well 
pleased  with  any  work  of  his  own  ;  and  when  at  last  the 
Royal  Academy  decided  to  purchase  it  under  the  Chantrey 
Bequest,  he  was  quite  wild  with  delight  at  this  marked 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  his  brother  artists. 

Punch  had  an  amusing  note  on  the  painting  that  Millais 
used  often  to  chuckle  over,  the  suggestion  being  that  it 
represented  a  young  man  whose  wife  has  run  up  a  fearful 

*  It  has  been  said  that,  "but  for  the  sight  of  that  throat  [the  ItaHan  moders] 
lie  ni'ght  never  have  painted  the  picture,"  and  that  "tlie  scene  is  the  turret-room 
at  M  rthly  Castle"  ;  but  these  are  mere  "guesses  at  truth,"  and — bad  ones. 
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hill  for  cHcimonds,  and  this  so  haunts  him  that  he  lias 
a  nightmare  in  which  she  appears  arrayed  in  all  her 
finer  V. 

Hut  more  to  the  pcjint  are  the  following-  letters  from  men 
whose  judi^ment  is  unassailable  in  matters  of  Art,  and  whose 
friendship  iMillais  ever  reckoned  amongst  his  treasures. 
Professor  Herkomer's  (written  in  anticipation  of  the  opening 
of  the  Academy)  refers,  it  should  be  said,  to  all  the  works 
Millais  exhibited  this  year,  notably  ''Speak!  Speak!"  "St. 
Stephen,"  and  "A  Disciple." 
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From  Professor  Hcrkomcr,  R.A. 

"  LULULAND,    BUSIIKY,    HeRTS, 

"April  2^th,  1895. 

"  My  dear  Sir  John  Millais, — I  cannot  resist  the  impulse 
to  write  to  you  and  thank  you  for  your  work  at  the  Roy?' 
Academy.      It  is  the  strongest  arm  that  has  been  put  forti 
for  a  long  time  against  the  fearful  (and  mad)  wav^e  of  the 
modern  tendency. 

"  I  pray  God  to  spare  you  long,  to  enable  you  to  give  us 
much  of  such  beautiful  work,  and  I  pray  you  may  long  be  able 
to  help  us  with  your  personality,  for  you  are  one  of  the  few- 
men  in  this  world  who  are  loved  by  all. 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  Hubert  Herkomek." 

From  j\Ir.  Linley  Sambotirne. 

"18,  Stafford  Terrace, 
"  Kensington, 

''April  loth,  1895. 

"  Dear  Millais, — I  feel  I  cannot  help  writing  to  let  you 
know  how  much  your  beautiful  picture  of  the  apparition,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  (for  I  am  ignorant  of  the  legend)  has 
impressed  me.  I  think  it  the  finest  picture  you  have  ever 
painted,  which  is  going  as  far  as  possible.  Should  it  not  be 
the  finest,  at  any  rate  it  has  moved  me  as  such,  and  once  seen 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

"  The  most  perfect  female  head  possible  to  be  deplete  J  by 
man.    Wonderful!    Every  Englishman  capable  of  appreciiting 
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SUCH  work  must  feel  proud  and  elated  that  it  comes  from 
Hn  ;land. 

'  I  deeply  regret  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  Liiisurrounded  by  other  works  in  your  studio. 

"With  all  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  LiNLKV    SAMnOURNE." 

From  Professor  Sir  IV.  B.  Richmond.  R.A. 

"My  dear  old  Friend, — Your  lovely  picture,  'Speak! 
Sp(;ak ! '  haunts  me,  not  only  with  its  beauty,  but  with  the 
depth  of  its  modern  thought.  It  is  as  poetic  as  your  early 
dream.  ... 

"  Leave  the  world  and  its  vanities  of  praise  or  blame,  and 
use  your  ripe  and  golden  years  to  come,  to  express  with  all 
the  tranquillity  that  is  bought  by  age  and  experience,  and  tell 
the  world  your  sweetest  and  most  noble  thoughts. 

"  However  strictly  obedient  we  may  be  to  the  duties  of 
our  lives  to  others,  we  owe  a  duty  to  those  strange  impulses 
of  the  soul  which,  I  believe,  are  granted  to  us  by  a  Divine 
Power. 

"What  we  may  say  may  seem  but  as  whispers  among  the 
clamour  of  the  crowd  and  the  cries  of  "greed";  but  those 
whispers  of  our  inmost  feelings  will  touch  someone — God 
on]\  knows  how  many — and  they  will  touch  those  most  in 
need  of  consolation  ;  not  the  rich  perhaps,  but  the  poor,  the 
suffering,  and  the  hopeless.  And  it  is  to  that  latter  class  that 
your  picture  that  I  saw  to-day  will  appeal ;  and  of  that  class 
are  the  coming  class  rulers.  .  .   . 

"Your  audience  will  be  fit  though  few — out  of  fashion 
perhaps,  but  the  salt  o."  uhe  earth. 

"  Your  affectionate 

"W.  B.  Richmond." 


All  through  the  summer  of  1894  Millais'  general  health 
continued  to  improve,  but  unhappily  the  local  malady  showed 
little,  if  any,  signs  of  abatement  ;  and  though  the  able 
specialists  whom  he  called  to  his  aid  spoke  hopefully  of  the 
case,  he  had  himself  a  strong  presentiment — an  impression 
he  was  never  able  to  shake  off — that  his  life  was  doomed. 
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Happy  for  him  that  at  such  a  tinu;  he  could  face  the  future 
unmoved  l)y  any  sense  of  fear  ;  for  thouj^h  he  seldom  went  to 
church,  his  whole  bein^j  was  permeated  by  a  sense  of  "  the 
Divinity  that  stirs  within  us."  (."hristianity  was  with  him  no 
mere  profession,  but  a  livin<4'  force  by  which  his  actions  were 
habitually  controlled  ;  and  so  in  the  consolations  of  religion 
he  found  all  the  help  he  ne(;ded  to  enable  him  to  bear  up 
bravely  and  without  a  murmur  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
his  life. 

Om.  is  not  surprised  to  find  that,  under  such  inlluences,  liis 
atteiition  was  drawn  even  more  forcibly  than  before  to 
lV',blical  scenes  as  fit  subjects  for  his  brush.  He  had  often 
talked  of  them  with  his  friend  the  Rev.  Armstron<^  Hall, 
minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Perth — a  man  of  culture  and 
refinement — and  had  gathered  from  him  many  valuable  hints, 
especially  as  to  the  artistic  capabilities  of  various  New  Testa- 
ment subjects.  In  the  autumn  of  1893,  when  "St.  Stephen" 
was  in  his  mind  as  the  next  subject  to  be  taken  up,  they 
discussed  tof^ether  the  aj^e  of  the  deceased  martyr,  as  to 
which  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt ;  and  finally  comin_<(  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  but  a  youth  when  he  met  with  his 
trajric  end,  Millais  so  represented  him. 

To  this  latter-day  trend  of  his  thoughts  Mr.  Armstrong 
Hall  referred  in  touchincr  terms,  quaintly  refiective  of  his 
belief  in  Scottish  influence,  in  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
Daily  Graphic  of  Au<^ust  15th,  1896.  "  Everyone,"  he  says, 
"  who  knew  the  President  was  struck  by  the  way  in  which, 
his  bright  lightheartedness  never  failing  him,  his  mind  in 
recent  years  had  nevertheless  turned  to  the  portrayal  of 
serious  themes.  'Speak!'  *  St.  Stephen,'  'Time,'  and  'A 
Forerunner,'  were  but  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  drift 
of  his  thoughts,  and  those  who  were  permitted  to  share  his 
confidence  knew  that  scenes  more  sacred  still  were  '  inculcat- 
ing,' as  he  used  to  term  it,  in  his  imagination.  He  was 
himself  conscious  of  the  change.  '  Are  you  surprised,'  he 
asked,  '  that  I  have  come  back  to  the  solemn  subjects  of  my 
early  years  ? ' 

"  How  largely  Millais  was  indebted  for  this  change,  or 
rather  for  this  growth,  to  his  life  in  Scotland  it  is  not  har  1  to 
imagine.  The  grey  sky,  the  short  winter  days,  the  sc/ous 
Scottish  character,  the  quiet  and  repose  of  Bowerswc  1 — 
antithesis  to  the  unavoidable  bustle  and  unrest  of  lil  in 
London — all  combined,  in  the  Wisest   Hands,  to  bring    lim 
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;rci  tly  but  siiroly  into  symiiathy  with  the  sentence  of  death 
which   was   upon    him,  aU  he:  knew  it  not,  and   so   to 

remove  from  his  naturally  scsitive  minil  the  dread  with 
which  th<:  hist  summons  is  associated.  Death  had  no  alarms 
for  him.  The  messeiiLj^er  has  hut  set  down  his  hour-ghiss, 
and  pushed  tjently  oi)en  the  cKujr  which  was  already  ajar. 

"  i\lillais  has  passed  away,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  do, 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  studio  door  ;  but  Perth  will  miss 
him  more  than,  in  the  nature  of  thin«;s,  London  can  do,  and 
the  river  will  flow  to  the  sea  with  the  sorrow  of  one  who  has 
lost  d  lover,  interpreter,  and  friend." 
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Si'iious  illni'ss  of  Lord  !  ci^fliton— Leighton  iisks  Millais  to  tiikc  lii-^  pliK c  ib 
I'lcsidfiu  of  tlic  Royal  Ai  (Icniy — Last  luectinj^  of  the  two  fiionds-  I.l•i^lll(lll^ 
last  letter  to  Millais — TIk  Academy  banquet,  1895 — Letter  from  l.onl 
Kosebcry— A  yachting  trip  to  j.rsey--T'ir  juvenile  octoKenarian— A  Kiievoiis 
disappointment— -Pathetic  letter  to  KriJi  -  Deatii  of  Lord  I.eixhton -Milliiis  i. 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  Letters  of  congratulation  Serioui 
illness-Millais'  last  visits  to  the  Academy-  The  beKinnin^^  of  the  end  -He 
says  farewell  to  his  old  friends— His  death  and  burial— Touching  liius  in 
rutuh. 

TIME  THE  REAPER"  and  "A  Forerunner"  were 
examples  of  those  subject-pictures  that  Millais  de- 
lighted to  paint.  The  former  was  commenced  at  Howers- 
well  while  "Speak!  Speak!"  was  in  proj^ress,  and  was 
finished  in  1895,  the  head  being  painted  from  a  photogTaph 
of  himself  taken  in  profile,  with  the  addition  of  a  white 
beard,  which  gave  it  a  striking  resemblance  to  portraits  of 
his  father. 

And  now,  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  the  Royal 
Academy  was  menaced  with  a  heavy  blow.  To  the  deep 
regret  of  every  member,  Lord  Leighton,  the  most  brilliant 
and  accomplished  man  who  ever  presided  over  its  councils, 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  Heart  disease,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  some  months  past,  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that,  under  the  advice  of  two  eminent  physicians,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  arduous  work 
and  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  presidential  chair.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  council  was  therefore  held,  when. 
in  reply  to  the  President's  observations,  Millais  was  deputed 
to  assure  him  that  they  would  cheerfully  do  his  work 
amongst  themselves  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  t)  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  and  would  find  someone  to  p  -side 
in  his  place  at  the  coming  banquet. 
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'1  !ie  next  mornin<j;  came  the  following  letter  : — 


From  Lord  Leigh  ton,  P.R.A. 

"  The  Athex/Eum,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

''March  2'jth,  1895,  9.45  p.m. 

'■  Dear  Millais, — Fresh  from  the  meetini^  and  N'our 
touching  and  affectionate  expressions,  I  write  a  little  word 
which  may  at  first  startle  you,  that  you  must  not  answer 
at  once,  and  that  you  cannot  push  away. 

"  My  dear  old  friend,  there  is  only  one  man  whom  ez'cjy- 
Iwify,  without  exception,  will  acclaim  in  the  chair  of  the 
President  on  May  4th — a  great  artist,  loved  by  all — yourself. 
You  will  do  it  admirably,  that  I  well  know  ;  and  you  will 
have  the  huge  advantage  of  doing  it  for  once  only  instead 
of  year  after  year.  You  have  a  misgiving  about  your  voice  ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only  at  first  that  your  hoarseness 
hinders  you  ;  your  voice  warms  as  you  go  on  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  it  is  quite  immaterial  ivhcther  you  are  heard  all  over 
(he  room.  Those  nearest  will  hear  and  enjoy  you  ;  the  rest 
may  be  read,  as  the  whole  English-speaking  world  will  read 
in  the  columns  of  the  limes  (the  reporter  is  at  your  elbow, 
and  you  will  give  him  your  MS.)  what  you  say  on  this 
occasion. 

"Dear  Millais,  every  man  in  the  profession  will  rejoice 
to  see  you  in  that  chair  on  that  nig  .it ;  and  let  an  old  friend 
of  forty  years  say  you  may  not  refuse  this  honour.  You 
said  very  kindly  just  now  that  all  my  brothers  would  come 
to  my  aid  at  this  juncture.  I  ask  you,  in  full  confidence, 
to  do  so.  "  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  Fred.  Lei(;hton." 


m 


To  a  request  so  charmingly  and  so  touchingly  made  there 
could  be  but  one  answer.  ]\Iillais  wrote  at  once  accepting 
it  as  a  command,  and  assuring  his  friend  that  everything 
shoukl  be  clone  as  he  wished.  Only  one  speech,  h*^  under- 
stood, would  be  required  of  him  at  the  banquet ;  he  would 
i^et  tlirough  it  as  best  he  could,  and  for  the  rest  he  could  not 
but  indulge  the  hope  that  before  another  season  came  round 
the  IVesident  would  be  well  enough  to  resume  his  duties. 

"Show  Sunday,"  at  the  end  of  March,  was  to  be  poor 
Leii^hton's  last  day  in  England,  and  I  went  with  my  father 
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to  his  house  in  Melbury  Road,  where  we  found  him  alona 
with  a  crowd  of  picture-lovers,  and  the  usual  array  of  so- 
called  "  smart  "  people.  With  his  characteristic  urbanity  he 
was  showing  them  his  last  beautiful  works,  "  Flaming  June" 
and  "  Lachrymai  ; "  but  what  a  change  a  few  months  of 
suffering  had  wrought  in  him !  He  seemed  nervous,  and 
looked  for  the  first  time  really  ill,  interested,  however,  to 
all  appearance,  in  the  things  around  him,  and  even  more 
attentive  than  usual  to  his  guests.  To  my  father  he  was 
cordiality  itself,  and  on  our  taking  leave  he  said  to  him  in 
a  half  whisper,  "  Come  and  see  me  quietly  to-morrow,  old 
boy.      I  go  the  next  clay." 

The  meeting  and  the  parting  were  alike  sad  to  Millais. 
Never  before  had  he  recognised  the  serious  character  of 
Leiyfhton's  illness,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the 
thought  that  never  again  would  his  old  and  beloved  friend 
occupy  the  presidential  chair,  and  possibly  he  would  see  his 
face  no  more. 

Leighton  went  off  to  Algeria  and  the  sunshine  of  Biskra, 
whence  he  wrote  several  charming  letters  to  Millais  thanking 
him  for  (amongst  other  things)  "  so  generously  relieving 
him  of  the  duties  of  his  office."  Here  is  his  last  letter  to 
my  father : — 

From  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

"Algiers,  Hotel  d'Europe, 

''May  \gth,  1895. 

"Dear  Millais.  —Although  I  had  already,  some  little 
time  ago,  written  to  you  to  say  how  charmed  I  was  to  hear 
of  your  great  success  (of  which  I  for  one  was  sure  in 
advance),  and  how  much  touched  I  was  by  your  generous 
allusions  to  myself;  and  again,  in  a  postscript,  to  exprtss 
my  warm  satisfaction  ai  the  purchase  of  your  beautiful  and 
impressive  picture  ["  Speak  !  Speak  !  "],  1  must  write  one  line 
again  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  just  reaches  nie 
from  Tantrier. 

"  That  your  throat  v;ould  clear  up  under  the  excitemt-nt  oi 
the  moment,  experience  has  taught  me ;  but  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  that  you  have  relapsed  into  your  former  condition  ;  and 
indeed  one  of  my  reasons  for  writing  is  to  urge  you  to  give 
thousfht    to    the    Swedish    form    of  massacre    v/hich   L  uder 

•     •1*1 

Brunton  and  Broadbent  both  think  highly  of,  and  whic':  did 
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my  L,^eneral  health  immense  j^ood.  Now  I  can,  by  certain 
movements,  stop  an  incipient  attack  of  my  pain.  .  .  .  But 
do  try.     You  can  yacht  afterwards  all  the  same. 

"  What  a  state  Jersey  would  be  in !  But  you  will  have  to 
make  speeches,  old  boy. 

"  I  am  longing  to  see  '  St.  Stephen.'  He  wasn't  in  the 
studio  that  day,  you  know.  I  have  been  a  little  thrown  back 
hy  long  railway  journeys  and  bad  food,  but  I  am  distinctly 
better  than  when  you  last  saw  me. 

"  Always  affectionately  yours, 


Frei 


CD. 


.EIGIITON. 


In  spite  of  poor  Leighton's  absence,  the  Academy  banquet 
was  a  great  success.  For  more  than  a  month  Millais  had 
been  preparing  for  it,  always  dreading,  nevertheless,  that 
his  voice  would  not  be  heard,  or  would  possibly  break 
down  altogether ;  and  now  when  the  time  had  come  to  give 
vent  to  it,  he  played  his  part  so  bravely  thaL  everyone  was 
gratified,  "fulfilling  the  duties  of  President,"  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  humorously  remarked,  "  with  such 
geniality  and  such  eloquence,  when  we  could  hear  him,  and 
such  perfect  dumb-show  when  we  could  not." 

An  unfortunate  mistake  of  his  only  added  to  the  amusement 
of  the  evening.  Instead  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  called  upon  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  "  The  Guests,"  whereupon  his  Grace  of  York  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet,  and  with  consternation  in  his  face  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  call,  and  his  lack  of  preparation 
"to  address  this  illustrious  assembly." 

Millais  hastened  to  correct  the  mistake,  and  thereupon 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  brought  down  the  house  by 
commencing  his  speech  (according  to  the  Times  report) 
in  this  wise: — "Sir  John  Millais,  your  Royal  Highnesses, 
my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — If  the  Archbishop  of  York  was 
never  more  taken  by  surprise  in  his  life,  I  can  say  that  no 
one  ever  experienced  a  greater  sense  of  relief  (laughter) 
than  I  did  at  that  moment.  I  thought  that  I  had  got  off 
nltogether,  and  now,  after  all,  I  find  that  I  am  to  die  a 
second  death.   (Laughter.)" 

His  speech,  with  its  touching  reference  to  his  associations 
with  the  Academy  and  its  President,  was  much  eulogised 
by  the  Press ;  but  what  pleased  him  most  of  all  was  this 
charming  letter: — 
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From  Lord  Rosebcry. 

"  10,  DowNiNc;  Street,  Whitehall, 

''May  6th,  1895. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Mn.LAis, — I  iiiust  repeat  in  writin<j^  what  I  felt 
and  said  on  Saturday  ni<(ht — that  I  never  heard  anythini; 
more  exquisite  or  delightful  than  your  speech  (for  you  only 
made  one).  It  enchanted  all  who  heard  it,  and  will  helj)  to 
bring  health  to  Leighton  when  he  reads  't. 

"  I  hope  your  voice  is  returning. 

"  Yours  e'  er, 

"  ROSEHERY." 

During  the  summer  he  took  a  short  yachting  trip  to  Jersey 
and  back  in  the  Palatine  along  with  two  widow  ladies  (Mrs. 
Watney,  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  and  her  friend  Lady  Met- 
calfe), to  his  great  enjoyment  and  the  immense  improvement 
of  his  health.  He  came  home  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
risking  the  displeasure  of  his  family  at  so  vile  a  pun,  referred 
to  the  trip  as  "  the  widow's  cruise." 

It  seemed  indeed  to  be  the  turning-point  towards  complete 
recovery  ;  for,  a  few  weeks  later,  while  shooting  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Julius  Reiss  at  Corrie  Muckloch,  Perthshire,  the 
additional  tonic  of  the  fine  Highland  air  worked  such  wonders 
for  him  that,  on  his  reporting  the  improvement  to  his  doctor. 
Sir  Richard  Quain,  that  juvenile  octogenarian  expressed  him- 
self most  hopefully  as  to  the  case.      Here  is  his  letter  :■ — 

From  Sir  Richard  Qiiain,  M.D. 

•  "67,  Harlev  Street, 

"  August  10th,  x'ic)'^. 

"  Dear  Millais, — I  am  delighted  with  your  report  of 
your  health  and,  if  possible,  more  with  your  determination 
to  keep  it  good.  You  can,  and  you  must,  for  your  health 
and  life  are  precious,  not  only  for  yourself  and  your  surround- 
ings, but  to  the  world  of  Art,  which  owes  you  so  much  and 
will  owe  you  still  more  ;  for  you  can  and  will,  by  care,  do  as 
well  as  you  ever  did.     More  I  cannot  say.  .  .  . 

"  People  have  been  very  good  to  me  in  the  grouse  and 
salmon  way,  and  yesterday  Fiue  sent  me  a  capital  havuich. 
I  might  like  the  stalking  if  I  were  on  the  hills,  but  I  had 
my  innings  for  some  twenty-five  years.      I  vvas  looking  only 
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yesierday  at  the  list  of  my  ba_L>^s.  My  bigocst  (tvvcnty-scven 
days,  including  Sundays,  which  did  not  come  in  tor  sport) 
was  seventeen  stags  and  six  hinds — not  bad  for  a  cockney 
doctor!  That  was  in  (ilenmore  Forest.  I  once  said  to  a 
little  lady  that,  spending  all  my  time  curing  people,  I  went  to 
Scotland  for  a  change — killing.  With  an  arch  smile,  she 
said,  '  Not  quite  so  great  a  change  ! ' 

"  I  will  not  bore  you  with  any  more  nonsense,  so  only  !>eg 
to  offer  my  kind  regards  to  my  lady,  and  all  good  wishes  for 
the  great  R.A.  "  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

"  R.   QUAIN." 


'ST.   STP;PHKN."    (An  Kahi.y  State  ok  the  Picture.)    1895 
Showing  tliu  Saint  with  black  hair 
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To  me  too,  on  September  i^t,  my  father  wrote  in 
the  most  encouraging  terms  : — "  I  had  excellent  sport  at 
Reiss,"  he  says,  "  killing  to  my  own  gun  seventy  brace  of 
driven  birds.  In  the  four  days  we  (six  guns)  got  upwards 
of  400  brace.  Now  I  am  keen  on  the  fishing,  which  ought 
to  be  good  this  year,  as  this  last  week  has  been  one  con- 
tinuous spate.     To-morrow  I  hope  to  be  into  them." 

One  incident  of  this  year  is  interesting  from  the  sporting 
point  of  view.  During  the  winter  a  fallen  tree  had  drifted 
down  the  river  and  settled  itself  in  one  of  the  best  pools  in 
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Upper  Stohhall.  One  clay  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Harry  lost  a  nood 
fish  by  ruiiniii!^'  on  to  it ;  so  my  father  ijave  orders  for  it  to  be 
cK.'ared  avva) ,  and,  some;  two  days  atterwards,  thinkini^  that 
his  orders  had  heen  carried  out,  he  lost  vvliile  casting"  there  the 
heaviest  fish  he  had  ever  hooked — perhaps  the  largest  fish 
(;ver  seen  on  the  Tay.  From  his  Ljreat  ex[jerience  he  knew 
that  this  monster  \vas  not  foul-hooked,  for.  as  he  afterwards 
described  the  incident,  "the  beast,  even  when  (j;iven  all  the 
strain  I  dare  put  on,  fairly  made  me  spin  about  lik(,'  a 
teetotum."  After  worry injj^  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  durin<r 
which  the  fish,  Uv^ver  showing  a  fin,  worked  down  seven  or 
ei_L,ht  hundred  yards,  it  suddenly  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease 
ot  life  and  went  full  speed  up  stream  rli^ht  to  the  head  of  the 
})ool,  towing-  the  angler  along  the  bank.  Imagine  his 
astonls'-ment  when  at  this  point  the  fisherman  told  him  to 
try  aun  keep  the  fish  clear  of  the  simken  tree!  That  was 
now  Impossible  ;  the  salmon  went  straight  for  it  and  broke 
the  cast!  What  happened,  then  I  leave  to  the  imagination 
of  my  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ever  afterwards  he 
spoke  of  the  incident  in  saddened  tones,  as  one  of  the  keenest 
disappointments  of  his  life. 

Writing  to  his  brother  William,  on  October  1 3th,  he  says  :— 
'•  lo-morrow  is  my  last  day  on  the  river,  where  I  have  worked 
like  a  slave  with  Indifferent  success,  considering  the  water, 
which  has  been  perfect  nearly  all  the  season.  Somehow  '.he 
fish  wouldn't  rise  when  they  were  fresh  and  first  came  up, 
and  now  they  only  occasionally  rise  to  a  fiy.  Of  course  you 
will  see  in  the  papers  all  sorts  of  grand  reports  about  the 
fishing,  but  the  truth  Is  there  Is  general  disappointment ;  my 
number  {with  one  fish  to-morrow)  will  be  forty— iw//'  fish 
about  the  bIoi>est.  However,  the  exercise  has  been  of  i-reat 
benefit  to  me,  and  /  never  felt  better,  although  my  voice 
continues  feeble." 

A  month  later  his  health  jjave  wav  a  >ain,  and  he  was 
obviously  somewhat  alarmed  about  his  throat.  \  et  he 
managed  to  pluck  up  spirits  enough  to  write  as  follows  :— 

To  Mr.  Frith,  R.A. 

"  BOWKRSWELL,    PkRTH, 

'' Xovcnibcr  x^th,  1  'Qs' 
'•  Dkar    Frith, —  Don't    be   alarmed   at   seeing   m\'   'land- 
writing.      I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  for  a  temporar)   loan, 
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or  any  favour  ;  I  am  only  so  bored  here  that  I  must  write  to 
an  old  friend,  when  I  can  find  one,  and  tell  him  I  shall  be 
jjlad  of  a  line  containinjr  any  news  of  the  world  that  he  may 
think  of,  to  cheer  my  solitude.  I  have  only  one  pleasant 
walk  here,  the  Hill  of  KinnouU,  where  I  always  feel  a  kind  of 
St.  Hubert,  and  expect  to  meet  the  stag  with  a  cross  between 
its  horns — all  thick,  dark,  fir  wood — only  Hubert  wasn't  (Hea/ 
and  dumb,  as  I  am. 

"  Now,   I  see,  Sala  is  going — not  so  long  after  Yates — 

whilst  our  friend  C defies  the  grasp  of  the  skeleton  hand. 

His  coat-tails  somehow  always  give  way,  and  he  escapes. 
I  come  up  to  town  the  end  of  this  month,  to  paint — perchance 
to  die.  My  ailments  make  the  club  almost  impossible,  so 
I  am  restricted  in  all  my  joys,  old  man,  as  you  are.  I  hear 
bad  accounts  of  Leighton,  whom  (with  a  father  between 
90  and  100)  I  thought  good  for  190;  and  the  newspaper 
correspondents  alone  know  what  is  to  happen  in  the  Royal 
Academy  if  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  new  President  is 
demanded. 

"  Lucky  dog,  you !  On  a  rainy  day  you  can  go  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  garden  to  look  at  the  Mastadons  and  Ichis- 
saurus  {cant  spell  it)  in  the  middle  of  the  fountains,  whilst 
here  I  see  only  mist.  ' 

"  Ever  yours, 

"J.   E.   MiLLAIS." 

And  now  the  door  of  Bnwerswell  closed  behind  him  for 
the  last  time.  Never  again  would  he  see  the  green  terraces 
and  yew  hedges  of  his  northern  home ;  never  again  the  fir 
woods  and  the  rushing  Tay,  which  had  been  to  him  both  his 
joy  and  his  inspiration  ;  never  again  the  familiar  faces  of  the 
many  friends  that  he  left  behind.  All  were  to  be  no  more, 
for  the  Great  Reaper  had  stepped  across  the  threshold  and 
marked  him  for  the  sickle. 

The  "bad  accounts  of  Leighton"  were  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  him,  not  only  for  his  friend's  sake,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
iiii  ornament.  For  himself  (as  announced  in  the  Press),  the 
state  of  his  health  precluded  the  thought  of  his  acting  as 
President  longer  than  might  be  necessary,  his  mind  being 
rather  bent  on  giving  up  work  altogether ;  but  later  on  he 
was  induced  to  change  his  views. 
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In  jami.'iry.  1S96,  poor  Lci^luoii  died,  and  was  hiiricd  in 
St.  Paul's.  Millais,  of  course,  attcndi'd  the  runcral.  and,  at 
llu;  r('(|ii('st  of  his  collcaj^iics,  bore  with  him  tin;  sj)l(Mi(li(l 
wreath  of  the  .Xcadeiny,  and  tli-posited  it  on  tlu'  coffni  so 
soon  as  it  was  lowered   into  tlu;  cr)  pt. 

Then  his  friends  on  the.  Council  and  other  iiKtnihers  of  the 
profession  hej^an  to  gather  around  him  ;  and,  listenin!^"  to  their 
solicitations,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  in  the  follovviiij^  terms;    - 
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To  Mr.    William  Millais. 

"TnK  Atiikn.ki'm, 

"'  lu'hniary  ^tli,   iiS(/). 

"Dkar  \\'fi,i.i.\.\r,--I)o  not  he  surprised  if,  after  all  my 
resolutions  aj^ainst  beinj^'  I'resident,  1  am  placed  in  the 
chair.  I  am  assured  that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  for 
me  to  act. 

"The  work  will  be  often  terribly  irksome,  but  I  have 
thoui^ht  it  over  seriously,  and  I  see  that  the  Royal  Academy 
mi«^ht  suffer  if  I  decline.  At  any  rate  (if  elected,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be),  I  will  be  P.R.A.  until  we  have 
settled  a  bit  after  this  calamitv.    .    .    . 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Jack. 

"  This  comes  just  as  I  was  dreamin^^  of  retirement !  " 

The  election  came  off  on  February  20th,  1896,  when  (with 
the  exception  of  his  own  vote,  which  was  <,nven  in  favour  of 
Calderon,  the  chairman  at  the  meeting)  Millais  was  unani- 
mously appointed  as  President.  He  looked,  as  everyone 
noticed,  very  pale  and  ill  ;  but,  cheered  by  this  signal  j)n)of 
of  the  appreciation  of  his  colleagues,  he  returned  home  in 
better  spirits  than  when  he  left,  and  fairly  hopeful  as  to  the 
future.  For  though  Ftilix  Semon,  the  great  throat  sj)eci;ilist, 
pronounced  him  to  be  suffering  from  a  malignant  tumour  for 
which  an  operation  was  necessary,  other  eminent  men  thought 
otherwise,  and  his  sanguine  temperament  led  him  to  ac^pt 
their  opinions  rather  than  St;mon's. 

The  flood  of  congratulations  that  now  poured  in  upon  him 
was  quite  overwhelming.  Iwery  artist  in  England  se*:  ned 
impelled  to  express  his  delight,  and  (as  may  be  imagine  1)  it 
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was  no  small  business  to  answer  all  these  letters,  however 
delightful  the  task.  Enoui^h  for  these  pages  to  ^ive  two 
or  three  of  them,  from  eminent  and  well-known  men,  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole.  And  first  from  Mr.  John 
Collier,  who,  as  a  representative  British  artist,  was  entitled 
to  speak  for  the  whole  body  : — 

From  the  Hon.  JoJm  Collier,  R.A. 

''  North  House,   Eton  Avenue.  N.W., 

"■February  21st,  1896. 

"  Dear  Sir  John  MnxAis, — I  feel  that  I  must  send  you 
a  line,  not  to  congratulate  you — for  your  acceptance  of  the 
Presidentship  cannot  add  to  your  fame — ^but  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  the  P.nglish  artists,  that  you  have  undertaken  this 
heavv  burden  for  the  honour  of  our  Art. 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  for  our  profession  that  the  official  head 
of  it  should  be  the  greatest  British  painter  of  the  century. 

"  I  know  vou  will  be  overwhelmed  with  letters,  and  I 
ouoht  not  to  add  an  unnecessary  one  to  the  number ;  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  in  this  matter,  and  also  I  have  the  memory 
of  too  manv  kindnesses  received  from  you  to  let  me  hold  mv 
tongue.  <<  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"John  Collh-:r." 


From  Sir  IV.  V.  Hai'court,  Bart. 

"  6,   BucKiNcniAM  Gate,  S.W., 

''February  21st,  1896. 

"  Dear  Mhj.ais, — I  cannot  fail  to  write  one  line — though 
I  know  it  is  unnecessary — to  tell  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  pleasure  at  the  event  which  has  placed  you  in 
the  great  position  which  your  genius  and  the  long  labours 
of  an  honoured  life  have  so  well  earned  for  you. 

"  I  reckon  myself  as  one  of  your  oldest  and  most  attached 
friends,  and  as  such  am  most  deeply  interested  in  this  happy 
occasion. 

"  The  recollections  of  the  old  days  are  treasured  up  as  years 
gather  over  olu'  heads. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"W.  V.   Harcourt." 
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From  Mr.  Hohnan  Hunt,  R.A. 

"  Dravcott  Lodge,  Fulham,  S.W., 

"  February  2/^th,  1 896. 

"  Mv  DEAR  MiLLAis,-  I  duii't  know  whether  it  is  definitelv 
settled  yet  that  you  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  soon  will  be,  for. 
whatever  differences  of  interests  there  may  be  among  the 
members,  when  once  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  ])ossi- 
bility  of  your  accepting  the  post,  there  could  have  l^ccn, 
and  there  will  be,  but  one  feeling  about  the  surpassing  fitness 
of  the  choice  of  yourself  ... 

"  That  you  may  hold  it  for  some  years  is  my  hearty  wish. 
but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  make  any  kind  of  promise  to 
keep  it  for  life.  The  post  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  fill. 
in  the  amount  of  work  required,  to  what  it  was  in  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  time.  London,  with  six  million  of  inhabitants, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  these  calling  themselves  'artists,' 
would  wear  any  man  to  death  if  he  felt  there  was  no  escape 
for  him.  It  would  assuredly  interfere  with  his  opportunities 
for  work  very  mischievously.  I  was  sorry  that  so  true  an 
artist  as  Leighton  allowed  himself  to  be  hampered  with  the 
duties  permanently.  ...  He  did  the  duties  magnificently, 
but  he  could  have  worked  magnificently  also,  and  the  work 
would  have  remained  for  all  ^^enerations  ;  and  this  mav  be 
the  same  with  you. 

"  Give  my  felicitations  to  Lady  Millais,  who  will  have 
to  take  so  large  a  part  in  the  new  honour  ;  and  give  my  love 
to  Mary. 

"  Yours  very  affectionately, 

"W.   Holm  AN  Hunt. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lear's  pun  ? — which  would  be  more 
appropriate  now.  It  was — that  the  Millais-nmni  of  An  had 
come.  You  have  gone  a  letter  higher — from  P.-R.H.  to 
P.R.A." 


March  now  set  in  with  a  ricfour  that  added  i^reativ  to 
Millais'  discomfort.  His  voice,  once  so  powerful,  sai  k  to 
■\\  whisper,  and  at  time.-,  he  could  hardly  make  himself  1^  <'ii'd. 
There  was,  however,   a  great  deal   to  be   done   in  vie  \   ol 
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the  coming  exhibition,  and  with  characteristic  l^ravery  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  work.  Specially 
trving  was  the  month  of  April,  when,  day  after  day.  he 
had  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Hanging  Committee  a  task 
at  once  so  responsible  and  so  exhausting  that  his  health  well- 
iiitrh  broke  down  altogether  before  it  was  finished.  He 
recovered  himself,  however,  sufficiently  to  take  a  final  survey 
of  the  exhibition  before  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  and 
to  welcome,  with  his  usual  geniality,  the  artists  whose  works 
had  been  accepted, 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Ncios  of  August   14th,    1896,  thus 
describes  one  of  his  last  visits  to  the  Academy  : — 

"There  was  .something  very  pathetic  in  the  way  Millais 
lingered  round  the  oalleries  of  the  Academy  durino  the  last 
days  before  it  opened  for  the  first  time  under  his  president- 
ship. He  was  in  the  rooms  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
private  view  (the  last  of  the  members'  varnishing  days) 
shaking  hands  with  old  friends,  and  saving,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  which  told  its  tale  tragically  enough,  that  he  was 
better.  He  came  again  on  Monday — that  was  the  outsiders' 
varnishing  day.  The  galleries  were  full  of  painters,  young 
and  old,  hard  at  their  work — much  to  do  and  little  time  to 
do  it  in — when  someone  said,  '  Millais  is  in  the  next  room.' 
Young  men  and  old,  they  all  looked  in,  mournfully  realising 
it  might  be  their  last  chance  to  see  the  greatest  of  their 
brethren.  There  he  was,  leaning  on  the  Secretary,  and 
slowly  going  his  round.  One  young  painter,  perched  upon 
a  ladder,  varnishing  his  canvas,  felt  his  leg  touched,  but 
was  too  busy  to  turn  round.  Again  he  was  interrupted.  It 
was  the  President,  who,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper,  wished 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  work.  That  was  on  Monday. 
He  came  again  on  Tuesday.  There  was  discussion  amongst 
a  few  of  the  members  about  a  picture  that  in  the  hanging 
had  not  got  so  good  a  place  as  it  deserved.  '  Take  one 
<»f  my  places,'  he  said  ;  and  he  meant  it.  It  was  not  the 
tirst  time  he  had  offered  to  make  way,  giving  up  his  own 
position  to  an  outsider." 

On  Saturday,  May  2nd,  he  went  to  the  Academy  to 
receive  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  now  the  disease  had 
made  such  rapid  advance  that  he  could  hardly  walk  round 
the  room.  After  one  or  two  eiTorts  to  keep  pace  with  the 
IVince,  he  began  to  hang  back,   and  His  Royal   Highness, 
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on  It'cirninL;'  the  cause,  very  kindly  insisted  on  his  retuniintr 
home  at  once.      He  then  left^never  to  return  again. 

And  now  the  conviction  grew  upon  him  that  his  days 
were  numljcred.  More  than  ever  he  hked  to  have  his 
children  about  him,  and  as  I  had  now  adopted  Art  as  a 
profession,  he  delighted  to  give  me  all  the  help  in  his  power 
by  way  of  practical  suggestions  and  advice. 


■;:» 

■  I 
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As  I  write,  the  last  morning  he  spent  in  his  beloved  studio 
comes  back  vividly  to  my  mind.  I  had  long  wanted  him 
to  paint  "The  Last  Trek,"  a  drawing  of  which  he  had 
kindly  supplied  as  frontispiece  to  my  book,  A  Brcatli  from 
the  Veldt,  and  Mr.  Hriton  Riviere  had  also  urged  him  to 
do  so  ;*  and  now — pointing  to  a  large  white  canvas  which 
stood  on  one  of  the  easels — he  whispered,  "  Well,  Johnnie, 
you  see  I  have  got  the  canvas  at  last,  and  I  am  really 
going  to  begin   'The   Last  Trek'  to-day." 

The  subject  appealed  strongly  to  his  feelings.  It  was  that 
of  a  scene  I  had  myself  witne^sed  in  South  Africa — a  white 
hunter  dying  in  the  wilderness  attended  by  his  faithful  Zulus. 
The  title,  too,  seemed  to  please  him  (perchance  as  havini( 
some  relation  to  his  thoughts  about  himself)  ;  and  after 
talking  for  some  time  on  various  oointF  — '='.'ch  as  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  southern  plains,  and  the  a*^pec^rance  of  the 
parched  and  sun-cracked  soil — he  suddenly  paused  in  his 
walk  about  the  room,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
said  solemnly  and  slowly,  "  This  is  going  to  kill  me!  I  feel 
it,  I  feel  it!" 

The  idea  seen'-'^d  to  be  but  momentary.  In  another 
minute  he  was  quite  calm  again,  and,  throwing  down  his 
palette,  which  was  already  preparid,  he  pulled  out  his  cards, 
and  quietly  commenced  a  game  of  "  Patience." 

An  hour  later  he  felt  so  extremely  unwell  that  he  retired 
to  his  own  room  downstairs,  closing  the  studio  door  behind 
him  for  the  last  time. 

He  had  commenced,  though  he  knew  it  not,  "  The  Last 
Trek"! 

*  Mr.  l^ritcjii  Riviere,  K.A.,  writes: — "On  one  of  our  last  meetings  alone 
before  liis  fatal  illness  stoi)pecl  all  effort,  we  j^ot  ujjon  the  subject  of  your  \fncan 
book  and  its  illustrations.  I  told  him  how  much  I  had  been  impressei'  !)y  his 
own  beautiful  frontispiece,  'The  Last  Trek,'  and  that  I  hoped  he  wou'  i)aint 
a  large  picture  of  it  in  the  style  of  his  Arctic  explorer.  His  face  li;j'  d  I'P 
at  once,  and  he  said,  'I'll  do  it.'" 
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Henceforward  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  apartment. 
Evcrvthino'  that  the  hioliesi;  medical  skill  could  sii»'<i[-est  was 
iloiK'  to  prolong  his  life  ;  but  there  was  no  arresting"  the 
decline  that  now  set  in.  Even  to  whisper  became  a  ^ijreat 
exertion  for  him  ;  he  suffered,  however,  but  little  pain,  and 
the  presence  of  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  about  him 
iijnht  and  day,  added  greatly  to  his  comfort. 

He  was  glad  to  see,  also,  now  and  then,  such  old  friends. 
as  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  Mr.  Cieorge  Smith  (of  Smith 
and  Elder),  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe, 
Lord  James,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perugini,  all  of 
whom  came  in  from  time  to  time.  Most  of  the  Academicians, 
too,  and  many  of  his  old  Garrick  friends,  including  Mr,  Toole 
and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  called  and  saw  him,  and  he  specially 
sent  for  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  a  newly-elected  Royal  Academi- 
cian, that  he  might  shake  hands  with  him,  and  present  his 
congratulations.  The  Princess  Louise,  too,  honoured  him 
with  a  call,  and  cheered  him  with  her  most  gracious  and 
unaffected  sympathy;  cUid  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  though 
himself  unwell  and  soon,  alas  !  to  follow  his  departing  friend, 
made  a  drawing  of  him,  which  he  afterwards  bequeathed 
to  my  sister  Mrs.   Stuart- Wortley. 

Too  painful  were  it  to  follow  any  further  the  progress 
of  the  fatal  malady  from  which  he  suffered.  Enough  to^ 
say  that  in  May  his  condition  becanie  so  serious  that 
tracheotomy  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  was  skilfully  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Treves,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hames,  f.r.c.s..  and 
that,  thus  relieved  from  the  most  distressing  feature  of  his. 
complaint,  he  lingered  on  in  comparative  comfort  until  death 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Bv  command  of  the  Queen  bulletins  of  the  patient's. 
health  were  occasionally  sent  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Princess 
Louise  also  made  frequent  inquiries,  as  well  as  sending 
lovely  rtowers. 

My  mother,  too,  attended  at  Windsor  in  compliance  with 
the  Royal  command,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by 
Her  Majesty,  who  expressed  in  the  kindest  way  her  sym- 
path}    with  the  dying  man  and  his  family. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  sunk  into  a  comatose 
j'tate,  sionificant  of  the  coming  cm],  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  AuguSi.  13th,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  my  brother 
Everett,  and  two  of     ly  sisters,  he  breathed  his  last. 
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I)iirin_<4"  his  Ion;:;"  illness  his  frame,  once  .so  robust,  had 
wasted  away  to  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self;  his  heard 
and  moustache,  too,  had  been  allowed  to  i^p  *■  ;  and  as  \v 
lay  in  his  last  sleeji,  with  the  lines  of  can  and  suffciipn 
all  effaced,  his  face  looked  like  that  of  a  m^dia  val  saint,  in 
his  usual  felicitous  manner  Lord  Rosebery  oticc'  this  in 
a  most  kind  and  sympathetic  letter  to  mv  <  )thc  r :—  "  But 
in  any  case  my  memory  of  your  hnsband  ;nust  always  ht 
oiii  of  charm  without  alloy,  for  even  of  his  deatli-bei.i  ni\ 
ree  )llecti(  ii  is  one  of  divine  beaut\  and  patience."* 

My  request  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  undertook  the 
mauc>y;ement  of  his  funeral,  lie  was  .)uried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  August  20th,  i(S96,  the  pall  loeing  borne  hv 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Philip  Calderon,  k.a..  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  vSir  Cieorge  Reid,  r. r.s.a..  Viscount  Wolseley,  th( 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Marquis  ot 
Granbv. 

And  there  he  lies  in  "  Painters'  Corner"  i'  the  same  niche 
with  his  friend  Leighton,  and  with  his  illustrious  predecessors 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  .Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Benjamin  West,  Opie,  Euseli,  and  Sir  I^vlgar 
Boehm. 

So  went  to  his  long  home  (in  the  words  of  the  Standard] 
*'the  very  type  of  the  true  Englishman — genial,  sincere, 
hopeful,  content  with  his  own  lot,  and  full  of  benignity 
to  others  who  trod,  sometimes  with  weary  feet,  the  road 
that  led   him  to  renown." 


^% 


There  is  something  in  the  sound  of  Punch  sadly  oLit  0.' 
harmony  with  an  occasion  like  this  ;  but  those  who  know 
the  tenderness  that  underlies  the  humour  of  that  brilliani 
periodical  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  repeating  here;  the 
charming  and  most  sympathetic  lines  that  appeared  in  it 
immediately  after  the  funeral. 

*  Writing;'  to  my  brother  E\crctt,  Lord  Roscljcry  said  : — "  1  canno'  resist 
saying  that,  wliile  no  one  admired  jour  father's  genius  more  tlian  I  did,  I  loved 
him  even  more  than  I  admired  him.  There  was  about  him  a  charm  of  manliness 
and  simphcity  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  which  no  human  bciii  :  could 
resist.  It  showed  itself  jniblicly  and  conspicuously  in  that  last  exquisitt  pcccli 
which  he  made  to  the  Academy  at  the  dinner  of  last  year,  which  moved  i'  ■■  nion' 
than  any  other  speech  that  I  can  recollect.  Has  any  likeness  been  prcs^  \cd  ot 
him  as  he  lay  djing?  I  was  urgent  with  your  sister  that  this  should  be  >  ic,  ii"' 
I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  sight,  putting  its  pathos  on  one  side." 
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"  '  A  conibin.itiiJii  and  a  form  indeed. 

Where  every  i;od  did  seem  to  set  his  seat, 
I'o  yive  the  world  assurance  of  a  Man. 

•'  —Hiiinht,  .\ct  Ml.,  Scene  4. 

"At  hist  Death  brings  his  Order  of  Release, 
And  our  great  lOnglish  painter  hes  at  peace, 

Amidst  a  nation's  sorrow. 
A  man  in  heart  and  Art,  in  soul  and  frame, 
I5y  love  encompassed,  and  secure  of  fame, 

Through  history's  long  to-morrow. 

*'The  world  seems  greyer,  gloom-  r,  far  less  young, 
For  loss  of  him,  the  free  of  tc  .  .h    '1  tongue. 

Nature's  own  child  in  I.oth 
Hy  glowing  canvas  or  by  rus'     u'  si. ,     n. 
With  brush  or  rod,  he  was  •■>. .  ii    ill  of  dream, 
Feebleness,  fad,  oi  .,.o'h. 

"  I'Yesh  as  the  morn,  and  Ln  'k  as  noon's  full  flush, 
In  friendship  as  in  Art,  \s.       ;  ■„ech  or  brush, 

Health,  heartiness,  ana  power 
Were  his,  from  earliest  critic  chidden  days. 
To  that  fine  prime  when  universal  ])raise 

Hailed  genius  in  full  flcnver. 

*'  Men  loved  the  man,  and  Art  the  artist  crowned. 
The  brush  that  i)ictured  poor  '  Ophelia  '  drowned 

In  young  l're-Raf)haelite  days, 
(ilowed  with  a  virile  vigour,  and  sweet  charm 
Too  masterful  to  take  abiding  harm 

From  mere  mimetic  craze. 

"  English  he  was,  and  England  best  inspired 
His  skill  unfailing  and  his  toil  untired. 

On  his  strong  canvas  live 
Her  loveliest  daughters  and  her  noblest  sons, 
All  that  to  a  great  age,  which  swift  outruns, 

Its  greatest  glories  give. 

"  And  he  among  those  glories  takes  high  rank. 
Painter  more  masterly  or  friend  more  fiank 

Its  closing  scarce  shall  show. 
Our  good,  great  Mii,i..\is  gone  I     And  yet  no!  dead  ! 
His  best  lives  on,  though  that  worn,  ncjble  head 
In  rest  at  last  lies  low  ! 

*  ]5y  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  Puii'Ji. 
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His  Art  life  and  nunliods  'I1u'  joy  of  work  Methods — Materials  Models  -Thi 
diftuulty  of  painting  eliildren— Sitters  and  their  |)e(Hiliarities  -"  I'lie  m(l^I 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world" — Millais  as  an  animal  painter — Modellinx- 
MiHais  as  a  critic:— His  views  on  Art  Latter-day  illustration  Ad\  ice  to  ymin.; 
students — 'I'hc  National  Oallery -Sir  Henry  late  'i'he  Oallery  of  iSritisli  An 
— Critics    -Notes  by  Mis.  I'eriigini. 

E^VI'vR\'  artist,  sa)s  Hal/.HC.  must  pass  through  ihrcc 
-^  different  periods  : — "  The  first  third  of  such  a  life  is 
spent  in  struuolinu-,  the  second  third  in  {getting  a  foothold, 
and  the  last  third  in  defending  it."  And  Millais'  life  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  His  work  nevertheless  was  to  him  a 
lifelon((  joy,  chequered  only  by  cHfficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments such  as  every  true  artist  must  occasionally  encounter. 
"  The  joy  of  working"  was  his  even  in  the  days  when  all  the 
powers  of  the  Press  were  arrayed  against  him  and  iii.siilts 
were  heaped  upon  him  on  every  side  ;  and  still  more  was  it 
his  when  "  Time  that  trieth  all  things"  had  given  him  the 
victory. 

As  to  his  methods,  they  varied  according  to  circumstances 
of  time,  [)lace,  and  subject,  in  his  Pre-Raphaelite  days  and 
the  intermediate  period,  which  may  be  said  to  ha\e  ended 
with  the  "  Vale  of  Rest,"  he  sat  down  to  his  work,  getting  iq) 
only  now  and  then  to  note  the  effect  from  a  distance;  liutas 
the  years  went  on — in  fact  from  the  commencement  of 
"Rosalind  and  Celia  "  to  the  end  of  his  career  -he  stood 
up  before  his  easel  and  constantly  walked  to  and  fro,  adding 
to  his  painting  only  a  few  touches  at  a  time.  His  hv^ 
looking-glass  was  also  in  frequent  use,  enabling  him  lo  see 
his  work  as  reflected  from  various  angles,  and  to  detec:  In  an 
instant  any  defect  in  drawing. 

In  the  early  days,  too,  before  commencing  a  pictrre  he 
would  make  a  large  number  of  sketches,  and  often  a  !  '^hly- 
finished  drawing  in  black-and-white,  of  the  subject  he  in  nded 
to  paint ;  while  for  "  The  Rescue  "  he  made,  as  we  hav    seen, 
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;i  1  .;■  cartoon,  which  he  aftcrwanls  traced  on  the  canvas. 
ha'  r  on,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  roiij^di  sketches 
ill  (  larcoal  on  the  canvas  itself,  exentualiy  niakini;'  these  only 
SHU  estivelv  as  he  became  more  sure  of  his  aim. 

.*-  iibject-pictures  wen;  th(;  onl\'  (;\cej)tion  to  this  rule.  I'Or 
ihc  ('  he  alvvaxs  made  jjtncil  sketches  just  a  few  lines  to 
iiulu  ate  the  broad  features  of  tht;  composition  -while  portraits 
he  would  commonlv  start  without  anv  drawiu''"  at  all.  com- 
incni:inj4'  at  the  head,  and  jj[enerally  securing'  a  satisfactory 
likeness  in  two  sittinij^s  of  an  hour  each. 

1 1  was  to  the  fmishinjj^  of  his  j)aintings,  the  working-  out  of 
every  detail,  that  he  mainly  devoted  his  time.  Xothinn"  would 
content  him  short  of  the  full  realisation  of"  '.lis  ideal  ;  and  to 
achieve  this  was  often  a  sore  trial  to  his  patience.  "The 
Wootlman's  Daughter"  distressed  him  '>reatl\'  because  a 
little  jay's  feather  amon*^st  a  mass  of  herbaj^e  refused  to  j^o 
rlnlu  ;  and  for  a  whole  month  "The  \'ale  of  Rest"  was  a 
misery  to  him  because  the  line  e)f  a  woman's  back  conllicted 
with  the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  he  did  not  see  how  to 
prevent  it.  And  so  it  is,  as  Mr.  \'an  Prinsep  said  at  the 
Literary  Fund  dinner  the  other  day,  "  Art  may  seem  an  easy 
thiiiL;-  to  some  people  ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  that  even  the  most 
successful  men  have  felt  aj)palled  with  the  hugeness  of  their 
difficulties." 

In  the  days  of  his  youth  he  liked  to  have  people  about  him 
to  talk  to  when  he  was  at  work,  or  to  read,  or  even  to  sin<4'  to 
him  ;  but  later  on  he  allowed  no  one  to  come  near  him  when 
at  work,  finding  that  the  slightest  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
companion,  or  any  sound  except  that  of  distant  music,  broke 
the  current  of  his  thoughts.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  however,  he  would  not  object  to  the  presence  of  one  of 
us  at  a  time,  so  long  as  there  was  no  moving  about  the  room ; 
and  in  this  vvav  1  learnt  the  meaning  of  those  games  of 
latience  that  he  so  often  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  his 
work.  After  pondering  for  some  time  over  a  difficulty,  he 
would  draw  the  card-table  out  in  front  of  his  picture,  and 
while  apparently  absorbed  in  dealing  out  the  cards,  would 
t^very  now  and  then  take  a  momentary  look  at  his  work, 
until  at  last-perhaps  after  an  hour's  play- -he  would  suddenly 
jump  up,  seize  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  dash  in  a  few 
broad  touches  that  set  everything  right.  Thus  was  achieved 
in  one  hour  more  and  better  work  than  he  could  have  accom- 
plish('d  in  three  hours  by  the  old  Pre-Raphaelite  methods. 
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I  lis  iiiaicrials,  incliuliiiin  the  extra  smooth  canvas  ami  (  vcn 
vclliinis  that  he  used  in  the  Pre-Rapliaehte  days,  were  ob- 
tained from  Messrs.  Koberson,  of  I .onj^i^  .\cre.  lie  ;^enei.illv 
|)referred  a  i^rey-tinted  canvas,  and  liad  it  made  too  lari^f  for 
the  stretcher,  the  latter  heinj;-  maiie  with  rounded  t^dj^es  so  as 
to  avoid  marking  the  canvas  in  case  he  wislied  to  eniari;c  his 
work.  In  later  days  he  used  preparetl  panels,  smooth  canvas, 
millboards  (for  black-and-white  work),  and  once  or  twice 
semi -absorbent  Roman  canvas,  which  came  into  fashion 
about  iS(S5.  The  very  last  order  he  j^ave  was  on  I'l-hniary 
19th,  i(S96,  for  "j)lain  canvas,  49',*x:^i;  extra  canvas  all 
round.  ' 

l^'or  portrait  painting;  he  used  an  invention  of  his  own  in 
1881-  a  thick,  coarse  canvas  heaviK  coated  with  a  prepara- 
tion showing-  strong'  brush-marks  by  which  the  paintiiii;- of 
the  background  was  L;reatly  simplified  ;  but  lor  the  face  and 
hands  of  the  fiL^ure  he  first  scraped  those  |)ortions  of  the 
canvas  (piite  smooth  with  a  piect;  of  cuttle-fish  or  a  hit  of 
H'lass.  'ihis  brush -marketl  canvas  is  now  calk;d  by  his 
name. 

The  vehicles  he  employed  were  quick  and  slow-dryini; 
copal,  also  (after  1850)  Roberson's  medium.  The  Pre- 
Raphaelites  were  most  jjarticular  in  the  preparation  of  their 
colours,  often  making  them  themselves  from  the  raw  material 
— a  circumstance  that  no  doubt  (ontributed  largely  to  the 
preservation  of  their  freshness.  Millais,  however,  soon  found 
that  Messrs.  Roberson  were  as  careful  as  himself  in  that 
matter,  so  he  gave  up  making  his  own  j)aints,  though  lo  the 
last  he  stuck  10  the  old  fashion  of  procuring  his  zinc-white  in 
bladders  or  in  china  pots,  lest  the  metal  of  the  tubes  should 
spoil  it.  These  china  pots  (2  lbs.  each)  were  a  great  con- 
venience to  him  when  painting  a  snow-scene,  enabling  him 
to  get  a  good  brushful  of  paint  at  a  time  ;  but  it  was  only  in 
later  years  that  he  ventured  on  subjects  of  that  sort,  fearing 
as  he  did  that  the  lead  in  the  white  might  ultimately  turn  a 
bad  colour. 

As  to  brushes,  other  than  those  in  ordinary  use,  he  pre- 
ferred one  now  known  by  his  name,  but  which  was  in  use 
before  artists'  colour-men  came  into  existence — a  brush  made 
of  hog's  hair,  held  with  a  (juill  and  bound  with  striiv'— as 
he  found  that  the  metal  of  the  ordinary  brush  was  liai)le  to 
make  scratches  on  the  canvas. 

For  models  (as  will  ha\'e  been  seen  already)  he  was  !  rgely 
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indt  )ted  to  personal  friends,  and  still  more  frequently  to  his 
own  daughters,  who  were  constantly  requisitioned.  Portraits 
of  iiiy  sister  Effie  are  seen  in  "  My  First  Sermon,"  "  My 
Seauid  Sermon,"  "The  Minuet,"  "New  Laid  Eggs,"  "The 
Wo'f's  Den,"  etc.;  of  Alice  in  "Sleeping,"  "Sisters," 
"The  Picture  of  Health,"  "Mrs.  Stuart-Wortley,"  and  "The 
Grey  Lady  "  ;  and  of  Sophy  in  "  The  Flood,"  "  Still  for  a 
Moment,"  "Punchinello,"  "Clarissa,"  and  "  Princess  Elizabeth 
in  the  Tower." 

For  the  rest  professionals  were  engaged  ;  and  very  charm- 
int(  some  of  them  were.  Some,  too,  had  interesting  tales  to 
tell  of  themselves  and  their  experiences  in  life,  sad  or  amusing, 
as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  some-— well,  models  are  not  alv/ays 
perhaps  what  their  name  would  seem  to  imply  ;  they  vary, 
like  other  people,  and  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  is 
of  small  moment  to  the  artist,  so  long  as  they  serve  his 
purpose. 

Of  all  models  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  are  undoubtedly 
children.  A  man  must,  first  of  all,  understand  them  and 
their  winsome  ways  ;  understand  too  how  to  win  their  hearts 
and  allay  their  fears  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  And  then 
the  portrait-painter  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  his  task.  F^or 
some  little  time  at  least  they  must  be  made  to  sit  still  ;  and 
only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  hard  this  is  to  accom- 
plish. "  It's  no  use  whistling  jigs  to  a  milestone,"  says  the 
Irish  proverb ;  and  equally  useless  is  it  to  reason  with  a 
child.  They  must  be  amused,  each  of  them  in  its  own  way  ; 
or  if  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  these  forces  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Millais  was  quite  an  expert  in  this  line  of  business.  Being 
naturally  fond  of  children,  he  liked  to  study  their  ways  and 
make  notes  of  their  most  fascinating  attitudes  as  they  played 
about  in  the  parks  and  gardens,  and  would  often  stop  to  talk 
with  some  little  creature  who  seemed  to  have  lost  its  way. 
They,  too,  took  naturally  to  him,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  he  failed  to  win  the  heart  of  any  child  after  two 
minutes'  talk  in  his  studio.  A  varietv-entertainment  was 
al'vays  ready  for  them  there — lovely  dolls,  picture-books, 
boxes  of  chocolates,  etc. —  and,  for  the  elder  ones,  a  never- 
'ndiiig  supply  of  fairy  tales,  that  kept  them  as  happy  as  he 
was  himself  while  recording  their  charn.s  on  canvas. 

Superficial  observers  were  apt  to  think  he  had  no  real 
symnathy  with  childhood,  "or  he  would  not  have  painted  it 
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so  ugly";  but,  as  a  critic  thoui^htfully  observes,  "  tlie  fact 
is  that  he  saw  the  beautv  of  childhood  even  in  uuflv  chikh-cn  • 
and  that  children,  pretty  or  ujj;ly.  he  never  tired  of  painting. 
Eroni  plain  children  to  pretty  children,  the  e^'olution  was  a 
simple  one,  and  the  charge,-  whicli  we  so  often  hear  thai 
Millais  used  his  eniancii)ation  from  the  bonds  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood   to  cast  aside  i>reat  artistic  themes 
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"UNK  (iKANDK   DAME'  (Imkst  Statk).     i88,i 
By  fioiiiission  oj  A.   Toofh  and  Sons 


for  the  renderini;"  of  pretty  girls  that  the  public  would  like. 
the  dealers  buy,  and  the  newspapers  publish,  is  worthy  Miiiy 
of  |)ersons  ignorant  of  his  work.  From  the  very  beguiiiini^' 
childnMi  have  inspired  him.  Probably  no  eminent  pasiitcr. 
except  Pklouard  P'rere  and  Josef  Israels,  has  painted  so  ir my. 
and  rested  his  reputation  so  freq..ently  upon  his  realisaii  n  I't 
them,  even  when  he  knew  that  the  types  he  chose  wer  not 
to  the  public  taste." 
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1  (niching-  sitters  and  woukl-hc  sitters  for  portraits  he  had 
m;i!,\  tales  to  tell.  One  charming  old  ijentleman.  well 
ach  niced  in  the  sere  and  yellow  period,  had  recentl)'  taken 
to  liiniself  a  youni^'  and  pretty  wife,  who  came  with  him  to 
the  studio  and  insisted  on  remaining-  there  while  his  portrait 
was  heini^  j)ainted.  P)Ut  it  was  not  to  be.  To  the  L^reat 
amusement  of  the  artist  she  lavished  so  much  affection  upon 


"UNK  (IK.VNDK    DAMK"    (Sicond  Stati-.).     i88,) 
liy  />criin\isio>i  of  A.    Toot  It  ami  Sous 

Her  husband  as.  leanini;'  over  him,  she  arranged  the  (lower  in 
his  button-hole,  brushed  off  here  anil  there  a  speck  of  dust, 
■ind  generally  touched  up  hi;;  toilet,  that  at  last,  conscious  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  the  poor  old  man  blushed 
violently,  and  Millais  was  oblit^ed  to  insist  uj)on  her  retire- 
ment. 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  W ,  a  handsome  woman  of 

the  Juno  type,  came  to  sit,  and  Millais  succeeded  in  obtainini^" 
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a  life-like  portrait.  But,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  please  ihc 
lady.  What  she  had  hoped  was  that  he  would  present  her, 
after  the  fashion  of  some  of  his  portraits,  as  a  woman  of  the 
soft,  clinL;"in(>',  essentially  dej)endent  type  of  beauty  -in  fact. 
the  very  opposite  of  what  she  was  herself-— and  on  his  cle- 
clinini^"  to  alter  the  portrait,  both  she  and  her  husband  ma  It- 
such  uncomplimentary  remarks  that  he  at  once  let  them  oH 
their  baroain  and  had  the  picture  hun_L;"  in  the  dininjj^-rooiii  at 
Palace  Gate, 

The  sequel  was  amusing.  A  certain  royalty  came  to  thf 
studio  one  afternoon,  accomp;'.nied  by  (amongst  others)  the 
disappointed  husband,  and  in  his  passage  through  the  room 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  rejected  picture.  "  Halloo,  \V—  ,"  he 
said,  '■  what  a  splendid  portrait  of  your  wife !  What  is  it 
doing  here  ? "  There  was  no  reply  ;  but  next  day  came  a 
cheque  for  the  picture,  which  Millais,  however,  returned. 
Later  on  the  picture  passed  temj)orarily  into  the  hands  of 
the  Fine  Art  Society;  and  on  a  demand  from  a  Colonial 
gallery  for  one  of  Millais'  works,  the  artist  himself  wrote  to 
the  Secretary,  his  old  friend  Joe  Jopling,  as  follows  : — 

To  Mr.  J  op  lino-. 

"2,  Palav:e  Gate,  Kknsixcton. 

''January  2\th,  1.SS4. 

"Dear  Joe,-  What  are  you  about  with  the  picture.-^  If 
the  committee  hesitate,  for  goodness'  sake  send  it  back,  and 
let  me  hang  it  up  again,  as  there  is  an  ugly  gap  on  my  wall. 
and  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  dispose  of  it. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"J.  E.  Millais. 

"  P.S. — After  all  it  might  be  thought  not  quite  the  thing 
on  my  part  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  country,  when  Mrs.  W.'s 
children  might  some  day  like  to  possess  it.  What  Uiink 
you?  W — - — ,  who  thought  it  a  failure,  ought  to  s-e  it 
again.  They  behaved  very  badly  about  it  ;  but  that  s  no 
reason  why  I   should  do  likewise." 


Eventually  the  picture  was  sold  to  the  W — - —  family. 


"O   wad   some  power   the  giftie  gie  us   to  see  ours    s  as 
others    see   us !  "     Only    portrait-painters   of   celebrity      io\v 
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wha  a  relief  such  a  "jj^iftic"  would  brin_L>'  to  them.  Quite 
ama  ing  was  the  number  of  letters  my  father  received  in  the 
course  of  his  life  fn^m  would-be  sitter.-,  who  insisted  that 
eithi  r  their  charms  or  those  of  their  children  (;ught  to  be 
imiiiDrtalised  by  the  painter's  art.  And  yet  not  one  in 
twenty  had  the  smallest  pretension  to  beauty.  One  lady, 
who  modestly  described  herself  as  "  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,  "  called  a^ain  and  again  to  see  him, 
l)Lit  was  always  refused  jidmittaiice.  Taught  by  past  ex- 
perience, he  would  not  have  his  work  broken  in  upon  by  a 
stranger,  whose  pretensions  were  probably  false. 

He  was  talking  of  this  to  Air.  Gladstone  one  morning, 
while  painting  his  portrait  ( 1879)  and  discussing  the  subject  of 
bores.  ]\lr.  Gladstone,  who  seemed  much  interested,  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  not  to  give  the  lady  a  chance  of  displaying 
herself;  for  surely,  he  argued,  she  must  possess  some  great 
attraction  to  justify  her  persistence.  Oddly  enough  at  that 
moment  she  called  again — her  features  hidden  by  a  long  black 
veil.  Mr.  Gladstone's  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  at  his  request  the  lady  was  shown  upstairs  to  the  studio. 
The  di'noiicmenl  was  somewhat  curious.  As  the  shrouded 
tigun;  advanced  into  the  room  .she  slowly  raised  her  veil  ; 
and  there  appeared  a  wretched  ceature — in  my  father's 
words,  "a  Venus  with  the  face  of  a  battered  tomato  -one 
i)f  the  most  ill-favoured  women  I  ever  saw."  He  bowed 
her  out  with  all  the  politeness  at  his  command,  and  after 
a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  his  comp  ion  joined,  proceeded 
with  his  work. 


Pew,  perhaps,  even  of  those  wh<  re  familiar  with  Millais' 
pictures  have  learnt  to  appreciat*  his  power  as  an  animal 
painter.  Yet,  as  a  critic  remarks  "It  is  twelve  years  ago 
since  Ruskin  wrote  to  Mr.  Cjordon  ^.>awford,  '  Looking  back 
now  on  the  painter's  career  .  .  I  am  more  disposed  to 
regret  his  never  having  given  exjDression  to  his  power  of 
animal  painting  -wholly  unrivalled  in  its  kind — than  any  of 
the  shortcominus  in  his  actual  work.'  Had  Millais  ""iven  his 
attention  to  the  lower  instead  of  in  the  higher  animals  there 
is  lit'le  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  a  far  greater  animal 
paini(;r  than  Landseer,  though  not  !.  >  popular:  for  he  never 
soiiL^'it  to  humanise  them  as  Landseer  did,  to  the  delight  of 
an  ;'nimal-loving.  but  somewhat  unthinking  public.  For 
Mil!  is  a  dog  was  a  dog,  to  be  loved  as  such,  and  not  half 
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jipothcosed  into  a  human  l)(Mn_Li.  ''^'"''-^  ^^^  painted  him  with  ;i 
vigour  of  briisli,  a  perfection  of  colour,  a  i^nowletlj^e  of  lunn 
and  hal)it,  and  a  sympalh\-  that  never  deci^enerated  into  undue 
vvorsiiij)  that  toi^ether  haxe  made  such  animals  as  h(;  has 
^iven  us  unsurj)assed  in  I'Ji^iish  Art.  it  is  true  that  he 
rarely  j)ainte(l  a  horse,  and  that  the  charter  on  which  Sir 
Isumbras    crosses    the    ford     would     not     pass     muster    at 
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Hut    in    the   execution    of    do^s    he   has   never 
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hound  in  'The  Ransom,'  the  deerhound  in  'Twin  Dauij  iters 
of  T.  R.  Hoare,  Hscp'  and  in  '  Peace  Concluded,'  an  tlu 
smaller  do^s  in  small  pictures,  are  as  full  of  do^-naturc  >  <>l 
artistry.  Not  even  M.  Lambert  or  Ivladame  Her  ette 
Ronner  ever  painted  -i  better  cat  than  that  which  ap  ars 
in   '  Puss-in- Hoots,'  or  recorded   kittenlv  distress  with     H)re 
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astonish inj4'  realism  and  success  than  in  the  dejected  passenger 
ill  the  cradle  in  '  A  Flood.' 

"Lower  in  the  scale  we  find  two  pictures  of  mice  in 
'Mariana'  (1851)  and  'Cinderella'  (18S1).  The  thirty  years 
thai  separated  the  two  pictures  show  no  failure  of  observation, 
rhc  curious  twist  that  a  mouse  t^ives  to  its  body  when  it 
stojjs  and  half  settles  in  its  tli^ht,  the  strange  stiff-suppleness 
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)f  its  tail,  the  curious  mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity,  and 
the  intellii^ence  in  its  bead-like  eyes,  are  here  reproduced 
witli  a  skill  that  will  be  a{)preciated  by  every  student  of 
natural  history.  A^ain,  the  lixards  in  '  I'Y'rdinand  lured  by 
Arid  '  have  been  painted  in  the  queer  poses  so  characteristic 
'It  them,  as  assuredly  they  have  never  been  painted  before, 
and  ih(^  hawks  and  rooks,  crows  and  pigeons,  pheasants  and 
rohi'is,  th«  kingtisher  and  the  swallow  all  have  been  rendered 
in  a  Miamier  that  silences  the  adverse  critic." 
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Of  Millais'  ctchini^-  I  have;  ulready  spoken.  Somcthiiiu. 
too,  he  knew  aljoiit  inoclelhnL,'-  with  the  clay  "the  an  of 
clrawin!^"  in  the  solid,"  as  someone  haj)pily  clefined  it  but 
I  do  not  remember  having"  seen  him  i)ractise  it,  bexond 
putting"  some  finishing  touches  to  a  basset-hound  m\  hruiher 
Everett  once  modelled  and  sent  to  the  Grosvenor  I'^xhibiiion. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  had  some  skill  in  this  line, 
as  amongst  the  letters  he  received  on  being  made  l^-esi(ieni 
was  one  from  Mr.  Adams- Acton,  an  old  gold-medallist  and 
travelling  student  of  the  Roxal  Academy,  who  concludes  his 
coni^ratulations  in  the  followin;.''  words :  "  I  had  the  ilis- 
tinguished  privilege  of  a  visit  to  my  studio  in  the  Marykd)()ne 
Road  from  you,  many  years  ago,  and  as  long  as  1  live  I  shall 
never  forget  the  masterly  way  in  which  you  handled  the 
sculptor's  material,  cut  off  the  head  of  our  mutual  friend 
Erith,  and  readjusted  the  clay  in  a  more  suitable  and  char- 
acteristic pose.  " 

Mr.  Onslow  Eord,  r..\.,  also  writes:  "When  he  went 
round  the  sculptm-e  gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy  which 
I  had  arranged  (1895),  1  was  very  much  struck  how  in  every 
case  he  instantly  put  his  hnger  on  the  best  (juality  in  each 
particular  work,  and  also  made  allowance  for  each  shorio>m- 
ing,  such  ajs  '  Perhaps  he  was  not  very  well  at  tilt:  tin>e,'  w 
'  Poor  fellow,  I  suppose  there  were  no  pretty  girls  an-Nnij4"si 
his  acquaintance,  so  he  was  obliged  to  do  what  he  coiikl  getb 
and  so  on.  I  shall  never  forget  my  parting  with  him,  and 
never  cease  to  feel  grateful  that  it  was  my  privilege  (<>  fjet 
to  know  him  as  well  as  I  did  in  so  short  a  time.  ' 

"  He  was  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  r..v..  one  of 
my  father's  dearest  and  most  valued  friends,  '"the  most 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  of  critics;  but  thi>  was  not 
the  result  of  weakness,  nor  would  his  good  nature  blimi  him 
to  a  fault  for  one  moment.  On  the  other  hand  his  eye 
seemed  instinctively  to  pick  out  what  was  go(/d.  When 
anyone  said  '  How  poor  this  is,'  or  '  How  wnjng  that  is."  he 
would  often  say,  '  Yes,  I  know  that  !  But  look  here,  how- 
well  this  is  understood,  and  how  clever  that  is.'  W  ith 
unerring  judgment  he  would  choose  what  was  gooc  and 
evidently  took  delight  in  doing  so." 

"As  a  critic  of  an  unfinished  picture,"  continues  tht 
writer,  "he  was  invaluable,  but  not  generally  upon 
h'nes  that  might  have  been  expected.  For  instance,  t 
himself  gifted  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  colour,  he 
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(vci  in;ul(;  any  s|)()iUaiiC()iis  siin'^cstion  as  to  colour,  l)Ul 
M('iv  rail)'  conriiH-'il  his  rcMiiarks  to  points  of  drawiiit^'.  lI|)oii 
this  he  was  woiulcrfiilly  cU'ar-siLjhtcd  and  j)ractical.  lie 
iicvi  r  pointed  out  an  error  without  bcinj^"  able  to  show  in 
(IcUiil  how  it  should  he  rcictifK^d.  Subtleties  of  |)erspective 
ilia  face  which  nii^ht  we-il  trouble  many  so-called  '  (lrau_L(hls- 
iiu.'ii '  were  patcMit  to  him  by  a  kind  of  instinct.  I  le  not  oidy 
s;i\v  such  subtleti(;s.  but  he  could  express  tlvm,  as  W(;  fmd 
in  his  i^irls'  and  children's  faces,  where  a  slit^ht  dissimilarity 
between  the  two  eyes,  or  a  defection  in  a  mouth  from  perfect 
symmetry  som(!times  so  charming;"  in  Nature;  and  lendini;' 
miK  li  character  to  a  face — were  never  shirked  by  him,  but 
</wv\\  exactly  as  Nature  had  formed  them  and  with  Nature's 
charm  and  limitations — with  no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain  of  real 
hcauty. 

■  Though,  as  I  have  said,  he  hardly  ever  offered  anv 
suggestions  about  colour,  he  was  always  ready  with  them 
when  asked  for,  and  in  these  again  he  was  wonderfully  clear, 
sometimes  reducing  his  conclusions  almost  to  a  certaintv. 
His  sin':<>esti()ns,  however  bold,  were  always  i)ossil)le  and 
nearly  always  in  harmony  with  the  artist's  own  scheme, 
in  fact  evidently  made  in  order  to  strengthen  and  develop 
that.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  hanging  the 
Academy  summer  exhibition  with  him,  that  we  were  con- 
sidering the  general  effect  of  a  particular  wall  wdiich  looked 
(lull  and  ineffective,  and  his  love  of  vitality  in  colouring  at 
once  asserted  itself  in  a  highly  characteristic  manner.  He 
said.  '  It  wants  waking  up  with  some  bits  of  red,  like  i)oppies 
in  a  field.  It  is  all  dull  now,  but  a  few  touches  of  red  will 
turn  the  whole  wall  into  colour.'  " 

Of  his  attitude  towards  his  own  works,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere 
speaks  with  authority  as  one  of  the  few  men  now  li\ing  with 
whom  he  conversed  freely  on  matters  of  Art.  He  says  : — 
"lie  was  remarkably  frank  in  the  estimate  of  his  own  work, 
and  knew  perfectly  well,  making  no  secret  of  his  knowledge, 
liow  permanent  his  reputation  was  likely  to  be.  Even  when 
sullcring  from  that  occasional  depression  that  must  haunt 
die  most  sanguine  member  of  his  profession,  I  do  not  think 
'le  e\er  waveretl  in  his  belief  as  to  what  he  really  could  do. 
1  remember  a  delightfully  «^?// instance  of  this  which  occurred 
'Hie  day  when  I  called  upon  him  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to 
Haarlem.    We  were  talkincr  about  the  Frank  Hals'  collection 

1  .  . 

there,  and  became  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.    In  the  middle 
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c>t  our  conversation  he  sutldenly  turned  round  and  pointed 
to  a  lart^e,  important  picture  of  his  own,  sayin;^-,  "  I  can  fancv 
that,  some  day,  jjeople  will  talk  of  that  picture  as  we  are  now 
talUins^"  of  the  Trank  Hals."  There  was  no  siu^n  of  boastincr 
or  conceit  in  his  tone  ;  only  cjuiet  consideration  and  convic- 
tion. Men  of  unusual  capacity  generally  know  their  powtr 
perlectl)-  well,  hut  the  majority  of  them  are  too  reserved  to 
express  this  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand  Millais  was  as 
op(,'n  and  frank  as  a  boy,  and  would  have  thought  it  mere 
affectation  to  dis<;Ln'se  such  a  belief  from  a  friend." 

Towards  the  works  of  other  artists,  home  or  foreign,  he 
was  absolutely  eclectic,  finding-  in  every  School  of  Art  some- 
thing" to  admire.  Talking"  on  this  subject  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Ur(]uhart,  of  Perth,  he  said: — "The  best  has  been 
already  done  in  Art,  such  as  the  sculpture  of  Greece,  the 
portraits  of  Rembrandt,  etc.  ;  but  artists  are  doino;  just  as 
well  to-da\' ;  only  their  work  has  not  the  presti^ie  of  aoe. 
The  newest  Art  texture  may  be  very  fine  in  both  detail 
and  conception,  but  the  hard  lines  have  yet  to  be  worn  off. 
Artists  have  to  wrestle  to-day  with  the  horrible  antagonism 
of  modern  dress ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  few  recent 
portraits  look  really  dignified.  Just  imagine  Vandyck's 
'Charles   I.'  in  a  pair  of  check  trousers!" 

Touching  the  value  of  Art  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
he  continued  : — "  Burton  [keeper  of  the  National  Gallery] 
has  been  trying  for  twenty  years  to  get  hold  of  a  Frank 
Hals  ;  but  the  Dutch  are  quite  right  to  hold  their  inherit- 
ance. The  artists  have  been  a  fund  of  wealth  to  Holland, 
as  they  bring  so  many  tourists  there.  Paul  Potter's  •  Hull,* 
however,  is  a  very  over-rated  affair.  Many  men  draw  and 
paint  domestic  animals  better  than  the  old  masters — notably 
Henry  Davis.  A  fine  old  Velasquez,  with  a  hero  on  horse- 
back, looking  as  if  he  would  eat  you  up,  is  mounted  on 
a  poor  horse,  poorly  drawn — an  impossible  creature.  A 
far  higher  standard  in  this  respect  is  required  now.  None 
of  the  old  masters  can  touch  Meissonnier  in  this  respect.' 

Whistler  he  would  have  no  man  follow.  "  Clever  a 
fellow  as  he  is,  I  regard  him  as  a  great  power  for  mischief 
amongst  young  men  —  a  man  who  has  never  learnt  the 
grammar  of  his  Art,  whose  drawing  is  as  faulty  as  it  can 
be.  He  thinks  nothing  of  drawing  a  woman  all  oi;i  of 
proportion,  with  impossible  legs,  and  arms  proceeding  ! 'om 
no  one  knows  where.     Any  affectation  of  superiority  in  :  vie 
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ha  its  effect  on  certain  minds,  and  attracts  a  certain  nunil)er 
of  followers;  but  when  a  spectator  has  to  ask  himself  'is 
thi ;  rij^ht?'  he  may  be  pn^tty  sure  it  is  wroni;".  Take 
BiDvvnino'  for  instance — most  charming"  and  unaffected  of 
imn — his  conversation  was  ever  direct  and  clear  ;  yet  when 
he  <4"0t  a  pen  in  his  hand  he  was  often  (luite  unintelligible. 
I  read  his  Cordillc,  and  could  make  nothini^"  of  a  very  orcat 
deal  of  it ;  yet  Hrownin^'s  genius,  as  dis[)layed  in  other 
works,  is  undoubted." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  kindly 
seiuls  me  the  following"  note: — "On  looking;"  through  some 
of  my  short  notes  on  Academy  Exhibitions  before  they  were 
o|)ened  to  the  public,  I  find  the  two  followini^  remarks  by 
Millais,  when  we  were  engaged  in  hanging  pictures  :    - 

"'1882. — Millais    savs   "a   clear    edge"    is   what    he    has 

..." 

learnt  by  this  exhibition.' 

''1890.- — ^Millais  said  to  me,  "All  clear  work  tells  here. 
rh(,'  thing  that  does  not  tell  is  muddle.  Clear,  direct  work 
is  what  always  tells."  ' 

•'  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  enjoyed  good  work 
(lone  by  his  contemporaries  more  than  he  did.  He  said 
to  me,  '  The  average  quality  of  work  is  so  much  higher 
now  than  it  used  to  be,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  surpass 
it;  but  amid  this  high  average  of  cleverness,  I  am  looking 
for  a  man  of  the  Fred  Walker  type  to  rise  amongst  the  young 
ones  and  do  something  higher.' 

"  Among-  the  clever  '  Moderns,'  even  in  pictures  where 
liis  keen  eye  saw  much  to  admire,  he  frequently  deplored 
the  superficiality  of  much  of  their  work.  A  defective  .sense 
of  beauty  and  lack  of  finish  (in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word)  were  too  often  conspicuous.  When  anyone  admired 
;in  eye  or  any  part  of  a  face  in  a  picture  still  on  his  easel, 
he  would  say,  '  Yes,  I  have  caressed  that,'  meaning  that 
he  had  worked  upon  it  over  and  over  again  long  after  some 
clever  '  Modern  '  would  have  considered  it  finished. 

"  1  remember  one  day  at  the  Academy,  before  the  exhibi- 
tion opened,  he  drew  my  attention  to  one  of  Leighton's 
pictures,  saying,  '  When  I  look  round  and  see  the  work  of 
some  of  these  clever  young  men,  I  find  no  sense  of  beauty. 
Kve..  their  paint  is  not  beautiful !  Now,  look  here  (pointing 
to  the  Leighton) ;  you  may,  or  may  not,  agree  with  his 
method  of  painting,  but  it  is  all  beautiful!  With  infinite 
pleasure  he  pointed  out  the  drawing  and  surface  of  a  vase  in 
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the  picture,  as  diametrically  opposetl  to  the  slovenly  work  of 
these  '  Moderns,'  whose  rendering'  of  such  thinijs  would  have 
been  siniplv  u<dv. 

"  From  what  I  have  said  about  his  remarks  on  some  clever 
youno^  '  Moderns,'  it  must  not  be  thoui^ht  for  one  moment 
that  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  youn«rer  school.  Aiiy- 
thinj^  that  showed  force  and  orii^inality  and  sincerity,  more 
es|)ecially  when  it  came  from  a  youno"  or  raw  hand,  was 
always  received  by  him  with  delight.  His  mind  was  always 
open  to  new  impressions  in   Art." 

To  youn<;-  men  who  thouij^ht  of  following  Art  as  a  j)ro- 
fession — even  to  such  as  displayed  considerable  aptitude  and 
cleverness — he  rarely  gave  any  encouragement,  knowing  as 
he  did  what  thorns  and  briars  beset  the  path  of  the  artist, 
how  many  of  even  the  most  gifted  men  have  gone  down 
when  almost  within  reach  of  the  goal  of  their  ambition,  and 
how  hopeless  is  the  outlook  for  mere  mediocrity  in  Art. 
"The  public,"  he  would  say,  "are  too  discriminative  now. 
They  want  something  more  than  merely  good  Art.  Only 
the  very  best  of  everything  is  in  demand.  The  man  who 
can  draw  a  few  lines  in  black-and-white  better  than  anyone 
else  is  wanted  ;  the  man  who  can  paint  a  pretty  good  oil- 
painting  is  not.  Strange  to  say,  too,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
fashion,  even  in  Art,  and  its  vagaries  may  at  any  time  prove 
fatal  to  the  man  who  has  depended  on  Art  for  a  living,  how- 
ever clever  he  may  be." 

He  himself  was  at  one  time  almost  driven  to  the  point  of 
despair,  as  upon  occasion  he  c(>nfided  to  a  lady  writer — the 
only  lady  who  ever  .succeeded  in  "interviewing"  him — for  he 
had  a  strong  objection  to  the  wily  interviewer  of  the  period, 
as  Sir  George  Reid  reminds  me  in  an  amusing  note: — "  Your 
father,  once  speaking  about  interviewers,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  bothering  him  greatly  with  their  questions,  remarked, 
'  These  fellows  want  to  know  everything  ;  they  want  to  know 
what  you  had  for  dinner,  and  if  you  say  "chops,"  then  they 
want  to  know  what  you  did  with  the  bones ! '  " 

The  lady  gives  an  interesting  account  of  her  interview- 
in  x.\\c  Siraud  A/aoazine  o^  J^'ly,  1896,  from  which  I  gather 
that,  talking  of  the  early  days  of  his  Art  life,  Millais  said  :- 
"  Prompt  recognition  !  I  never  had  any  encouragement  at 
all.  All  my  early  pictures  were  damned  by  the  critics,  and 
my  parents  were  so  discouraged,  that  niy  father  said,  over  and 
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ovr  ajLjain,  'Ciive  up  paintint^,  Jack,  and  take  to  somcthiiiLf 
dsc'  1  have  had  a  happy  life  on  the  whole,  but  in\'  youth 
was  very  unhappy.  I  had  to  work  hard,  illustrating"  antl 
doino-  portraits  and  all  sorts  of  inferior  work,  to  help  at 
home,  ever  since  I  was  a  lad  ;  and  my  early  pictures  received 
nolliin_n'  but  abuse.  The  critics  were  a  greater  power  at 
that  time  than  they  are  to-day  ;  and  however  it  may  have 
been  with  other  men,  1  had  no  consciousness  of  ultimate 
triumph  then.  I  went  on  for  years  in  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval." 

As  to  the  teaching'  of  Art,  the  reader  will  tnul  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  a  contribution  from  Mrs.  FeruLjini,  in  which 
his  views  are  clearly  expressed.  The  subject  is  also  touched 
upon  in  an  interestini;  and  instructive  article  in  the  Daily 
Xcws  of  December,  18S4,  from  which  I  venture  to  borrow 
the  following'  extracts: — " '  Drawini^  and  j)aintinL;','  said 
Millais,  'have  their  grammar,  which  can  be  taut;ht  and  ac- 
quired to  a  certain  extent  like  the  grammar  of  speech  and 
music  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  little  to  be  done  for  a  painter 
—everything'  by  him..'  He  to  whom  all  this  was  said 
allowed,  aj)parently,  a  kindness  for  the  French  method  of 
teaching  to  peep  out.  '  Vou  are  evidently  taken  with  the 
atelier  system,'  Millais  ^oes  on  to  say.  '  Now,  if  I  had  a 
dozen  vouno;  men  paintinu"  in  this  studio  of  mine,  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  imitate  my  faults,  as  a  certain  PVench  set 
do  those  of  their  master,  who  himself,  however,  imitates 
nobody.  You  would  have  a  number  of  younj^'  men  painting' 
alike,  and  turnino'  out  work  of  the  Millais  pattern  of  a  kind 
of  average  quality.  Who  are  the  influential  men  ?  The 
very  ones  who  have  worked  almost  alone.  .  .  .  Vou  ask  my 
opinion  on  Art  education  at  this  moment.  It  has  never  been 
so  ample  since  the  world  began.  Everything  that  has  been 
done  is  to  be  seen  in  some  form  or  other  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  or  in  the  National  Gallery  -a  splendid 
collection,  especially  for  education — and  in  the  museums  of 
the  Continent.  So  much  has  been  learned  and  done  since 
these  grand  old  masters  lived  and  worked,  that  the  educa- 
tional course  of  Art  has  been  greatly  widened.  It  is  the  old 
storv  of  the  dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant.  The 
modern  student  sees  farther  and  knows  m(jre  because  he  has 
before  him,  not  only  the  work  of  the  ancients,  but  that  of 
Railaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  their  predecessors  and  of 
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their  successors  down  to  to-day.  Access  to  all  this  is  \  <  r\ 
easy  just  now.  The  collections  of  Ilolland  and  HelLjium  are 
just  across  the  road,  as  it  were,  and  it  costs  less  trouble  and 
less  money  to  see  the  Dresden  (iallery.  and  even  the  Uffi/zi. 
or  to  stud)  Tintoretto  at  Venice,  or  Velascjuez  and  Murillo  at 
Matlritl  anil  Seville,  than  it  did  fifty  years  aj^o  to  see  the 
Louvre.  Railways  have  helperl  students  and  youro-  artists 
as  they  have  helped  others,  .  .  .  Raffaelle  anil  iMichatl 
Any[elo  had  comparatively  little  to  study  from  com|)ared  with 
the  modern  student.  All  that  previous  work  can  teach  him 
the  latter  can  learn  if  he  likes,  and  at  the  Academy  we  show 
him  how  to  draw  and  paint.  So  far  as  my  experience  _i;()Ls, 
it  is  of  little  use  telling  a  student  how  to  paint.  The  teacher 
must  take  the  brush  in  hand  and  show  him  how  it  is  done. 
Paintin»4'  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  purely  technical  a  thing 
that  it  must  be  learnt,  like  sewing  or  sawing-,  filing  or  turning, 
from  actual  instruction,  and  by  great  attention  and  practice. 
The  manual  dexterity  can  be  acquired,  like  some  knowK  dge 
of  colour,  composition,  and  so  forth,  but  only  up  to  a  certain 
level,  beyond  which  painting"  worthy  of  the  name  is  too  subtle 
a  thing  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  or  from  mind  to 
mind. 

"  '  I  have  read  most  of  the  best  books  on  Art,  and  1  do 
not  see  it  explained.  I  cjuoted  Walker  just  now,  wiiose 
poetry  seemed  to  be  in  his  fingers  only,  and  who,  apparently, 
did  exfjuisite  work,  as  a  violet  has  a  sweet  scent  naturally. 
Some  students  acquire  manual  skill  far  more  rapidly  than 
others,  but  nearly  all  may  become  so  far  proficient  in  time  as 
to  copy,  and  sometimes  fairly  to  imitate.  But  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  painting  of  a  high  kind  begins  where  all  this  leaves 
off.  It  is  when  the  student  has  assimilated  the  knowledge  of 
others,  and  has  acquired  the  power  of  using  his  brush  freely, 
that  he  has  a  chance  of  becoming  a  genuine  painter.  The 
strenoth  to  make  this  bound  over  the  limits  of  teachinii'  is 
not  given  to  all,  but  it  is  this  which  marks  the  painter's  work 
as  original.  Probably  very  few  good  painters  could  exacdy 
define  the  moment  of  their  emancipation,  which  is  often 
slower  than  we  might  guess  from  their  pictures.  This 
process,  however,  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  technical 
teaching  we  are  now  giving  our  students  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  They  have  done  wonderfully  well  at  the  competi- 
tion this  year  (1884);  niany  of  their  paintings  show  e  tra- 
ordinary    proficiency.      The    average    of    skill    is,    I    k  ow, 
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imiiicasiiniblv    hi' 'her    than    it    was   thirt\'.    or  even    tvventv, 
yc  lis  ao'o.      Whether  from  this  hi^ii  average  artists  o(  f^reat 


.-.' 


an<l  orij^iiial  power  will  spring-  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  It 
sciins  reasonable  to  expect  a  threat  result,  althoiij^h  we  must 
not  forj^et  that  Turner,  like  Walker,  owed  little  to  teaching.' 

•'  In  answer  to  a  {|U(My  relative  to  the  scarcity  of  fij^ure 
pic  lures  in  such  exhibitions  as  that  of  the  Institute,  he  said  : 
We  are  living'  in  an  aLje  of  transition.  The  old  order  of 
thiii<4s  is  juiN'inLi^  place  to  what  is  newer,  if  not  better.  There 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  truth,  for  actuality.  The  reason 
that  historical  and  large  ociirc  pictures  are  now  less  painted 
than  formerlv  is,  that  there  is  much  less  heart  in  the  work. 
I'roixibly  the  painter  does  not  believe  in  it,  nor  the  public 
cither,  so  much  as  they  once  did.  Would  anybody  now  buy, 
much  less  paint,  any  of  those  friends  of  our  childhood, 
"Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Hut,"  "Canute  and  his  Courtiers," 
or  "  The  Mndino-  of  the  Hody  of  Harold  "  ?  The  painter 
ini^iit  laus^h  at  his  own  work.'   .... 

" '  There  is  still  an  interest  in  works  of  a  devotional 
character  ;  but  the  passionate,  intensely  realistic,  and  Dante- 
lik(;  faith  and  worship  which  inspired  the  old  masters  is 
extinct,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  agreeable 
reality  to  sacred  subjects  which  daunts  the  modern  artists, 
livino-  in  a  critical  age  and  sensitive  to  criticism.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  paint  a  large  devotional  picture,  having  for 
its  subject  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me";  I 
should  feel  the  greatest  delight  in  painting  it ;  but  the  first 
question  that  occurs  to  me  is,  what  children  do  we  care 
about  .■^  Why,  our  own  fair  English  children,  of  course  ;  not 
the  brown,  beady-eyed,  sinuous-looking  children  of  Syria. 
And  with  what  sense  of  fitness  could  1  paint  the  Saviour, 
bare-headed  under  the  sun  of  Palestine,  surrounded  by  dusky 
gipsy-like  children  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  translate  the  whole 
scene  to  England.'*  The  public  is  too  critical  to  bear  this 
kind  of  thing  now,  and  I  should  be  weighed  down  bv  the 
sense  of  unreality  in  treating  a  divinely  beautiful  subject.'  " 

"It  is  curious,"  says  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  "that  at  the 
moment  that  Millais  was  saving  these  words  to  his  inter- 
viewer,  a  picture  on  the  very  lines  he  suggests  only  to 
contlemn,  was  being  made  in  a  Munich  studio.  Frederick 
Uhde  was  painting  the  '  Laissez  venir  a  Moi  les  petits 
enfants,'  which  created  such  a  sensation  at  the  last  Salon,  and 
was   putting   into    it  not    the   '  brown,   beady-eyed,  sinuous- 
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loolvinn'  childrtfii  '  of  Palcsiinc,  hut  th(,'  (laxcn-liairL'tl,  licavy 
limi)('(l  link;  maidens  of  Havaria,  and  was  st.-iiinu;-  them  ii(;t 
aj^ainst  lli(*  hluc  skies  and  yc'lk)\v  plains  of  tlie  l'!ast.  Ijiii 
under  a  (iernian  cottage;  roof,  anioni;'  (ierinan  faliiers  and 
niothers.   and   witli  e\-erv    siirroiindinL:    reiiionic.   e.\cei)i  liic 


'I'lie  world  is  nuicli  okk-r  ili; 


111 


<nows  more  in 


fit^ure  of  Christ  I  liinself. 

it  was  tliirtv  or  fort\'  Nears  a''().      It  not  onl\'  I 

reality,  kiit  is  ;nore  knowiiijn'  in  its  attitude. 

"To  a  siii^Ljcstion   that  the  world   now  cares  little  for  iIk 
past  facts  of  history,  and  wants  such  actuality  as  1  )unias  the 
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cannot    help  thinkin<r  that  a  threat  deal    of  confusion   arises 
from  the  use  of  the  adjunctives  "  historical  "  and  "  real."     They 


ave    no    scientific    precision 


llist( 


)rical 


namtiiiLr    means 


different  thiiiLis,  at  different  tinuns,  and  in  different  months. 
Kaffaelle  and  other  threat  i)ainters  of  his  time  illusiratcci 
sacred  history  by  their  work  ;  hut  in  another  sense  tht.' 
portraits  of  Titian.  Velasquez,  and  Vandyck  are  historical 
pictures  of  the  hii^hest  value.  And  Hogarth  is  a  true  his- 
torical i)ainter.  as  well  as  a  i^reat  satirist,  for  he  has  painted 
his  time  with  marvellous  strenj^th  ami  exactness.  "  Realism,' 
a<.(ain,  is  understood  to  signify  all  kinds  of  thini^s  by  different 
people;.  One  will  understand  it  as  a  mere  literal  transcri])t  of 
Nature,  another  the  same  thing"  after  heinij  distilled  or  smelted 
in  the  artists'  mintl.   .   .   . '  " 

As  to  Art  Schools,  Millais'  love  for  the  Roval  Academv 
and  its  course  of  training,  by  which  he  himself  had  profited 
so  much,  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  his  choice.  Speakin<; 
at  the  Academy  banquet  in  1 895,  he  said  : — 

"  I  entered  the  antique  school  as  a  probationer  when  1 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  then  became  a  student  in  the  life 
school,  and  I  have  risen  from  staire  to  stage  until  I  reai  bed 
the  position  I  now  hold  of  Royal  Academician,  so  that,  man 
and  boy,  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  this 
Academy  for  more  than  half  a  century.  I  ha\'e  received 
here  a  free  education  as  an  artist — an  advantage  any  lad  may 
enjoy  who  can  pass  a  qualifying  examination -and  I  owe 
the  Academy  a  debt  of  gratitude  1  can  nexer  repay,  .  .  • 
I  love  everything  belonging  to  it— the  casts  1  have  di  iwn 
from  as  a  boy,  the  books  1  have  consulted  in  our  lilr  iry, 
the  very  benches  I  have  sat  on,  not  forgetting  my  dear,  rood 
brother-members  who  surround  me  at  this  table." 
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To  "draw"  him  on  llic  siil)jcct,  it  was  oiilv  lu-ccssarv 
10  (omc  and  asi<  liiiii,  as  so  many  iim-iuliiii^'  sliulcnls  did 
from  time  to  time,  what  iM'ciich  artist's  stucho  he  would 
rc'Ci'mmtiiid.  lie  would  sav  t(»  us  afterwards,  "That  \ouii<r 
man  will  never  <>et  on  ;  he  is  the  \ictim  of  fashion.  "     Antl 


ntin(jj    means 


X>^ 


LADY  CANU'liKI.I.  (Miss  Nina  I.i.fimann).     1S84 
CdiiiiutjiiceiiieiU  of  sucoikI  portrait 


then — with  a  "■rovvl  at  the  Little  Eno-landers  of  Art — "as 
II  our  own  school  was  not  good  enough !  The  Academy, 
the  Slade,  or  young  Cope  would  teach  him  to  paint  just 
as  well  as  any  French  master,  if  he 's  got  any  grit  in 
him." 

Success  in  Art  depends  on  the  man  himself,  not  on  where 
he  is  taught ;  and,  as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  his 
views  were  precisely  the  same  as  Leigh  ton's,  whose  address 
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to   till:   stiulriils  at   the   dislrihiilioii   of  pri/cs,   in   1  )t'C(.'inI)(r, 
iSjc).  drew  forth  the  following;  letter: — 

To  Sir  J'^rcdcrick  l.cii^htou,  Bar  I.,  I\R.A. 

"Dr.Ak    Ij;I(;iit()N, —  I    was    sutTcriiii;-    all    yesterday   witli 

toothaelie.  otherwise  I   would  havt:  attended   the  distrihiition 

last    iiit^ht.      'I'he    ceremony    is    always    most    interesting;  to 

me.   awakening-   as   it  does  many  anxious  and  hajjpy  ricol 

lections.      My  object  in  writing;  to  you  is  to  say  I  hav(.'  read 

your   address,    which    I    think   so  beautiful,    true,   and   u&cju! 

that    I    cannot   but   obev   an    imi)ulse   of  conirratulatinu   vou 

upon    it.      I'\)r   some   time   past    I    have   been   jottiii}^^  donn 

notes  on  Art,   which  some  day  may  be  put  into  form,  and 

I  fmd  we  are  thinkinj^-  precisely  in   the  same  way.      .lulccd, 

in    what    I    have   written    I    have  used    ichmtically  the  same 

words  as   those    you   declaimed    y(;sterday.      The   exponents 

of  Art  surround   it  in  such   a  cloud  of  mystery  that  it  is  a 

real  ,i;ain  when  a  practical  authority  is  able  to  say  somelhiiij; 

defmite  and  clear  the  way.         ,<-.r 

^  '  Yours  ever, 

"J.    K.    MlLLAlS." 

These  "Notes   on    Art"   were   unfortunately   destroyed 
all  save  one  short  one  in  the  followin*!  words  : — 

"  I  ASIIUJN    IN    ART. 

"At  this  moment,  who  are  the  masters  most  in  fashion? 
Look  at  the  prices  realized  at  Christie's,  and  you  will  very 
soon  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  our  own  portrait- 
painters  of  the  last  century — Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney.  They  obtain  higher  prices  than  even  the  great 
Venetians. 

'*  The  charm,  too,  attaching  to  these  works  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  they  are  so  coveted.  They 
are  often  beautiful  as  works  of  Art,  and  in  their  possession 
the  happy  owner  daily  lives  in  the  best  society.  They  give 
an  air  of  distinction  to  the  house.  They  decorate  and 
harmonise  with  plate  and  furniture  of  the  same  period. 
The  /o/f/  ensemble  is,  perhaps,  more  socially  agreeable  than 
any  other,  whilst  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Velasquez,  and 
Vandyck  are  severer,  and  are  therefore  not.  ..."  Ldcra 
desunt. 
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Miss  I'Mith  Durliain  kiiidlv  sciuls  nii;  the  followinLi  note 
on  this  subject  :  "  I  was  a  stiulciit  in  llu:  Royal  Academy 
.cliMols  from  I.SS6  91,  ami  was  workiiii;'  in  tin;  '  Upiur 
Lite'  when  Sir  John  canK*  round  the  paintini;'  schools  for, 
I  believe,  the  last  time.  .  .  .  June  or  May,  iSSS.  To  us 
it  was  a  j^reat  event,  and  1  shall  not  easily  fori^ci  the  cheery 
I'ood    nature    with    which    he    looked    at    evervone's    work. 

Draw,    draw,'    he    said;    'never    he    afraid    of    an    outline. 

Fake  a  sable  and  some  Indian  red,  and  tlraw.'  To  someone 
who  remarked  that  'paintinif  was  very  difficult.'  he  rt^plied 
promptly,  'I  should  hope  it  is!  U'/icrv  ivould  1  be  if  all 
xoit  young  fools  could  paint  ? '  " 

His  sentiments  as  an  artist  were  fairly  expressed  by  his 
old  friend  O'Neil,  k.a.,  in  some  lines  he  sent  to  Millais,  of 
which  the  last  stanza  rims  thus  : — 

"  VVitli  this  advice  I  end.     Let  men  obey 

Their  mother,  Nature — safest,  best  of  guides. 
Fortune  is  but  the  offspring  of  the  day  ; 

ICnduring  Hame  is  won  by  steps,  not  strides — 
She  tells  us  when  to  sow  and  wiien  to  reap, 
When  it  is  time  to  wake,  and  when  to  sleep." 

Hut  his  influence  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
(jiicourajj^ement  of  trood  work  in  every  branch  of  Art.  That 
he  was  equally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  Art 
treasures  we  have  seen  in  his  indionant  protest  a<^ainst  the 
neglect  of  our  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  his  persistent 
worrying  of  the  Government  until  its  contents  were  safely 
iiOLised  in  a  buildino^  worthy  of  their  reception.  Most 
an.xioiis,  too,  was  he  to  add  to  the  Art  possessions  of  the 
country  any  exceptionally  valuable  works  that  might  other- 
wise fall  into  foreign  hands  ;  and  to  this  end  he  addressed 
himself  on  one  occasion 


To  Uliss  Gladslotic. 

"  2,   PaLACK  GaTK,    KlCNSINC'.TON, 

''July  'J til,  1884. 

"  Dear  Miss  Gladstone. — I  was  so  keen  on  my  work 
this  morning,  and  so  anxious  not  to  venture  on  a  subject 
which  might  disturb  your  father,  that  I  purposely  refrained 
trom  speaking  of  the  Blenheim  pictures.  P'eeling,  however, 
that  time  is  of  importance,   I   do  not  hesitate  to  write  you 
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a  line  to  say  that  I  earnestly  hope  he  will  see  his  way  to 
orant  for  the  National  (iallery  pictures  not  less  than 
^[60,000,  With  that  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees, 
1  have  jj^ood  reason  to  hope  that  three  of  the  chief  pictures 
—  the  Raphael,  Rubens'  family  picture,  and  Vandyck's 
'  Charles  the  First '  may  be  obtained  for  the  country.  ihe 
Rubens  portrait  of  himself,  Helena  Forman,  and  child, 
is  regarded  b\-  Dr.  \Vaa14en,  in  his  (riillcrics  and  Cabinets  of 
Art,  as  quite  (^ne  of  the  finest  works  of  the  master  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  W'ertheimer.  who  is  the  best  livin<»"  authority  on  the 
value  of  old  masters,  tells  me  he  can  find  a  purchaser  who 
will  i^ive  ^50,000  for  it  at  once.  Large  as  the  sum  ^160,000 
untloubtedly  is,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gladstone  will  regret  the 
outlay,  and  I  for  one  would  rejoice  to  think  that  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  associated  with  so  splendid  an  acquisition 
as  is  now  within  our  reach. 

"  I  am  induced  to  write  this  because  I  feel  sure  no  satis- 
factory purchase  can  be  made  with  £\o<:  000  only. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"J.     E.     MiLLAIS." 

Happily  his  letter  met  with  success.  The  amount  he 
asked  for  was  granted,  and  these  famous  paintings  were 
rescued  from  the  fate  of  so  many  priceless  works  that  had 
recently  been  allowed  to  escape  into  other  lands.  False  and 
foolish  economy  he  considered  the  refusal  to  secure  them, 
when  other  and  poorer  nations  were  glad  to  take  them  at 
the  prices  asked  ;  but  what  he  lamented  far  more  sorely 
was  the  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  of  giving 
enormous  sums  for  the  pictures  of  deceased  artists  that 
might  have  been  bought  for  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  amount 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  painter.  This,  he  insisted,  was 
not  only  a  gross  waste  of  public  money  and  cruelly  dis- 
couraging to  the  great  artists  of  the  day.  but  reflected 
seriously  on  the  intelligence  of  the  governing  body,  as 
implying  an  incapacity  on  their  part  to  estimate  the  value  of 
a  picture  until  all  the  world  had  pronounced  upon  its  merits. 

Chantrey.  the  sculptor,  would  have  been  a  still  happier 
man  than  he  was,  when  making  his  bequest  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  had  he  known  what  a  new  era  this  generous  j^ift 
of  his  opened  up;  for  now  the  distribution  ot  the  au' ual 
allowance  for  pictures  is  entrusted  to  the  Academy  aut!  un- 
ties, and  that  they  know  a  good  picture  when  they  see      is 
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clear  enough  from  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  money. 
Few.  indeed,  could  find  fault  with  their  selection  in  any  year 
since  this  duty  was  imposed  upon  them,  for  a^'  the  pictures 
they  have  bought  are  undeniably  of  the  highest  rank  in  Art. 
The  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  be 
well  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

And  now,  while  pressed  with  this  consideration,  came  Sir 
Henry  Tate's  princely  offer  to  present  to  the  nation  his 
priceless  collection  of  modern  pictures,  and  a  fine  gallery  in 
which  to  house  them.  Strange  to  say,  this  offer  was  met  in 
no  generous  spirit.  All  sorts  of  difficulties  were  put  in  his 
way.  and  the  would-be  donor  was  even  subjected  to  personal 
insults  that  would  have  driven  from  his  purpose  any  man  less 
thoroughly  and  heartily  patriotic.  luiglishmen  who  fly  to 
the  galleries  of  Paris.  Madrid,  Dresden,  or  Antwerp,  to  instil 
in  their  children  a  love  for  Art,  can  hardly  be  proud  to  think 
that  amongst  their  own  countrymen  should  exist  a  body  of 
educated  men  who  would  fail  to  appreciate  the  most  dis- 
interested gift  to  the  nation  which  this  centurv  has  seen. 
Millais  was  indignant  beyond  measure  at  the  spirit  they 
exhibited.  "  It  was  here  in  mv  dining-room,"  he  exclaim.ed, 
"that  Mr.  Tate.  Leighton,  and  Lord  Carlisle  met,  and  we 
talked  it  over  and  settled  it  as  far  as  we  could.  You  see  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  establishing"  anything,  even  for  the 
ifQocl  of  the  nation,  when  there  are  insolent  disturbers 
about !  " 

The  insolent  disturbers  prevailed  for  a  while,  but  eventu- 
ally, owing  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Tate  was  offered  the  fine  site  which  his  gallery  now  occuj)ies 
at  Millbank.  When  Millais  was  in  Scotland  Sir  Henry  Tate 
wrote  asking  his  opinion  of  this  site,  and  received  the  follow- 
nv^  characteristic  reply  : — 


To  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bart. 

"  Perth, 

''November  lot/i,   ICS92. 

"Dear  Tatk. — I  would  accept,  ivitliout  a  vionient's  hesita- 
tion, the  land  offered  for  your  gallery.  The  situation  is 
ipkndid  and  open,  with  that  grand  old  river  in  fnjnt.  Xotli- 
111,!^'  Ill  Keusinoton  would  i)e  as  oooif. 

"  T  here  will  be  grumblers,  whatever  you  decide  on.  1  )on't 
II. — 24 
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listen  to  them.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  dear  old  friend, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  is  the  man  who  will  have  done  this 
great  service  to  the  national  Art. 

"  With  kind  regards, 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"J.     E.    MiLLAlS." 

At  last  the  gallery  was  built — a  gallery  devoted  to  modern 
Art  such  as  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  the  works  of 
the  old  masters — but  unhappily  Millais  did  not  live  loiiir 
enough  to  witness  its  completion.  In  a  letter  to  me  Sir 
Henry  Tate  says  : — "  I  may  say  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
gallery,  and  even  asked  for  photographs  of  the  building,  on 
which  he  wrote,  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  '  (Juite 
satisfied.— J.  E.  M.'" 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  critics.  That  Millais  was 
not  very  anxious  to  cultivate  their  good  graces  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  of  his 

To  Mrs.  Jopling. 

''April  22nd,  ih'84. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Joi'Linc, — I  am  afraid  I  failed  to  answer 
your  letter  requesting  the  admission  of  an  Art  critic  to  see 
my  pictures.  I  have  only  just  found  it  among  a  heap  of 
unanswereds.  ...  I  am  afraid  I  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  at  least  a  dozen  Art  critics  who  have  solicited 
the  same  opportunity,  but  it  is  really  impossible  to  grant  all 
the  applications  I  receive,  and  I  must  take  the  consequence. 
There  is  a  day  set  apart  at  the  Royal  Academy  especially  for 
their  convenience.   ...  "  Yours  sincerelv, 

"J.'  E.   Millais." 

It  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  special 
liking  for  a  body  of  men  so  many  of  whom  did  their  best  to 
crush  him  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life.  Nor  did  he 
think  any  the  more  highly  of  them  when,  foiled  in  their 
effort,  they  turned  round  and  covered  him  with  effusive 
praise.  He  had  learnt  by  this  time  to  estimate  at  its  worth 
the  criticism  of  men  who  so  abused  their  office  under  shelter 
of  the  editorial  "  we,"  and  was  neither  elated  nor  deprc  ssed 
by  anything  they  said. 

His  victory  over  these  pseudo-critics  was  far  wider-reac'iiny; 
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in  ts  results  than  at  first  appeared.  Public  confidence  in  the 
An  criticism  of  the  day  received  a  severe  shock,  and  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  healthy 
elements.  It  must  be  lifted  on  to  a  higher  and  more  in- 
tellectual plane  ;  and,  in  response  to  the  public  demand,  this 
wus  done.  Men  of  wider  views  and  higher  culture  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  though  it  is  true  that  real  Art 
critics  are  born,  not  made — and  few  indeed  are  they  who  can 
boast  this  excellent  gift  outside  the  body  of  artists  them- 
selves— the  best  Art  criticism  of  to-day  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  tone  and  discriminative  power.  In  every 
case  there  is  at  least  an  intelligent  effort,  perhaps  even  a 
feverish  desire,  to  understand  the  object  and  aspiration  of 
the  painter  whose  work  is  under  review,  instead  of  the  old 
formula  in  dealing  with  an  unknown  artist,  which  seemed 
rather  to  be,  "  Here  is  a  new  man,  whose  aim  and  methods  I 
do  not  understand.  He  therefore  must  be  wrong.  Ct)me, 
let  us  damn  him." 


/ider-reac  Mn.ti: 


To  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
discovered  and  interpreted  to  the  world  the  meaning  and 
merits  of  Millais'  works,  and  of  having  manfully  stuck  to  his 
opinions  from  first  to  last,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.*  Mr. 
Spielmann,  too,  has  of  late  years  made  a  special  study  of 
these  works,  and  his  views  as  recorded  in  the  Press  are, 
almost  without  exception,  not  only  broad-minded,  but  correct. 

Of  other  Art  critics,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  enough 
perhaps  to  say  that  they  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  rank 
of  Press-men,  and  however  clever  in  their  own  vocation,  they 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  guides  in  the  realm  of 
Art.  Mr.  Frith,  in  his  Reminiscences,  expresses  himself 
strongly  on  this  point,  objecting  to  all  criticism  of  Art  by 
Press-men.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "should  literary  men  criticise 
painting }     Artists  do   not  criticise   their  work.      They  are 

judged    by   their  compeers I  would  here   advise  all 

artists,  young  and  old,  never  to  read  Art  criticism.  Nothing 
is  to  be  learnt  from  it.  Let  me  ask  any  painter  if,  when  he 
wants  advice  upon  any  difficulty  in  the  conduct  of  his  work, 
he  would  seek  it  from  an  Art  critic  ?  No,  I  reply  for  him  ; 
he  would  apply  to  an  artist  friend." 

Millais  was  never  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  any  of  the 

*  \V.  M.  Rossetti  also  fought  hard  for  the  Fie-Raphaelites,  whenever  he  could 
obtain  a  hearing. 
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critics.  When  they  called,  he  received  them,  of  course,  with 
the  civility  that  as  gentlemen  they  had  a  rioht  to  expect,  Ijiit 
nothini;-  more.  To  <^o  beyond  this  would  have  been  to  belie 
his  own  nature,  which  would  never  permit  him  to  affect  a 
i^reater  cordiality  than  he  felt ;  otherwise  he  might  perhaps 
have  met  with  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
craft.  The  suggestion  may  seem  uncharitable.  Would  that 
it  were  so ;  but,  knowing  what  I  do,  I  cannot  withdraw  it. 
Only  a  year  or  two  before  my  father's  death  a  critic  in  the 
employment  of  one  of  the  leading  London  papers  and  a  bit 
of  a  picture-dealer  as  ivell  (to  say  more  would  expose  his 
identity,  as  I  have  no  desire  to  do)  called  one  day  at  Palace 
Ciate  to  inquire  about  a  valuable  old  picture  that  he  was  bent 
on  L>"ettin<>"  hold  of.  Millais  told  him  it  was  not  for  sale — that 
he  meant  to  keep  it  himself — but,  in  nowise  daunted  by  the 
refusal,  the  critic  called  again  and  again  about  it,  until  at  last, 
annoyed  by  his  persistence,  Millais  peremptorily  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  any  further. 

The  Academy  Exhibition  now  cnme  on,  and  Millais'  con- 
tributions were  all  but  universally  ac  nowledged  as  amongst 
his  finest  works.  There  was,  however,  one  striking  exception 
to  the  general  sentiment.  In  the  paper  with  which  this  critic 
was  connected  appeared  a  notice  of  his  exhibits  so  utterly 
ridiculous  and  so  virulent  in  tone  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  motive  of  the  writer.  He  had  been  baulked 
of  his  prey  ard  repulsed  in  a  way  he  did  not  quite  like  ;  and 
this  was  his  revenge!  My  father  never  spoke  to  him  after- 
wards. 

In  contrast  with  this  unpleasant  episode  comes  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mrs.  Perugini,  already  known  to  my  reatlers 
as  one  of  Millais'  most  intimate  friends.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  myself. 

From  Airs.  Perugini. 

"  Kensingston, 

''July  1st,  iSqcS. 

"  Df.ar  Johnnie, — When  you  asked  me  to  write  down  for 
\  ou  my  impressions  of  your  father,  and  a  few  of  the  things  I 
recollected  about  him,  I  readily  consented  to  do  so,  for  in- 
deed nothing  seemed  easier  at  the  moment  than  to  describe 
one  whom  I  had  so  much  reason  to  love  and  remember.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  spe;ii.  of 
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those  wc  have  known  very  well,  than  of  mere  acquaintances. 
When  we  have  loved  peo[)le,  their  very  faults  become  clear 
to  LIS,  and  unless  we  are  verv  stroniT-niinded  indeed,  we  can 
seldom  look  upon  their  work  or  themselves  with  entirely 
uni>rejudiced  eyes.  Happily  the  lar<^encss  and  straight- 
forward simplicity  of  your  father's  character,  and  the  lovable 
quality  of  his  faults  would  make  it  difficult  for  even  the  most 
captious  critic  to  find  anything  that  was  blamable  in  him  ; 
whilst  the  work  he  leaves  behind  him  speaks  in  so  distinct 
and  unmistakable  a  lan*>uage,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
anyone  to  interpret  or  ciescribe  it  or  attribute  to  it  any  mean- 
ing other  than  its  creator  intended  it  to  have.  Your  father 
was  a  master  of  the  art  of  makinijf  himself  understood  ;  he 
knew  so  perfectly  wh.it  he  had  to  say,  and  said  it  in  so  strong 
and  simple  and  unaffected  a  fashion.  His  character  is  as 
plainly  indicated  on  his  canvases,  I  think,  as  though  he  had 
ustd  a  pen,  and  not  a  brush,  to  impress  his  individuality 
upon  the  world,  and  it  is  something  beyond  his  craft  as  a 
workman  and  his  genius  as  a  painter  which  will  always  make 
'a  Alillais'  so  interesting  a  study,  not  only  to  the  lover  of  Art, 
but  to  the  lover  of  all  that  is  most  real  and  sincere  in  human 
nature. 

"  Many  years  after  I  had  sat  for  the  girl  in  '  The  Black 
Brunswicker '  your  father  very  kindly  offered  to  paint  my 
portrait,  which  was  to  be  a  present  from  himself  to  my 
husband.  When  I  went  to  him  for  the  first  sitting,  being 
anxious  to  save  him  trouble,  I  had  put  on  a  plain  black  dress, 
and  placed  myself  in  an  easy  attitude  with  my  back  to  him 
and  my  profile  turned  towards  him.  '  That 's  capital,'  he 
said,  '  1  am  going  to  paint  you  just  like  that ;  don't  stir.'  I 
didn't  stir,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  when  he  told  me 
I  might  have  a  rest,  I  found  I  could  scarcely  hobble  across 
the  room,  so  stiff  had  my  easy  attitude  made  me.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  intervals,  I  remember,  and  when  we 
were  talking  what  he  called  '  shop,'  that  I  once  asked  him, 
which  did  he  consider  was  the  best  sort  of  training  for  an 
Art  student  ?  He  took  me  to  the  window  and,  drawing  aside 
the  blind,  he  said  :  '  Look,  my  dear  ;  I  would  place  him  in 
this  chair  here,  and  I  would  give  him  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  I  would  make  him  draw  all  that  he  sees  passing 
in  the  street  below — that  hansom  cab  loitering  along  ;  the 
utde  girl  bowling  her  hoop,  with  her  sister  and  the  governess 
following  her  slowly ;  the  policeman  at  the  corner,  and  the 
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cart  of  (lowers  and  VL'«;c'tablcs  over  there  hy  the  roaclsilc. 
Then  I  would  hid  him  look  up  into  the  sUy.  and  try  what  ht 
could  make  of  those  white  clouds  hurryinj^  so  (juickly  across 
the  blue.  If,  after  a  short  or  a  lon<4  time,  he  coukl  draw 
sonK;  of  these  things  accurately,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convc)-  exactly  the  meaninj^  of  what  he  saw  to  the  spectator 
—  in  fact,  my  dear,  if  he  had  an  eye  to  see  with,  and  a  hrain 
to  understand  he  would  be  an  artist,  and  not  all  the  teaching 
of  all  the  masters  in  the  world  could  do  much  more  for  him!' 

"  I  ventured  to  say  that  every  .Art  student  mit^ht  not 
possess  his  i^ift  of  observation,  in  which  case — '  In  which 
case,  my  dear,  a  man  had  better  not  be  an  artist  at  all,'  he 
said.  'Let  him  dca/  in  pictures  instead  of  paintinj^'  them; 
it  is  a  much  more  remunerative  occupation.'  Hut  in  sj)ite 
of  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  less  observant  artist, 
your  father  was  always  kind  to  all  younL»-  students  who  went 
to  him  for  advice  or  help,  and  an  encouragiuL;-  word  was 
never  wantini^'  from  him  when  he  saw  a  ray  of  hope  or 
promise  in  any  work,  however  crude  it  might  be.  I  think 
your  father  greatly  modified  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Art 
training  in  later  years ;  but  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Art  as  it  was 
then  taught  in  the  schools,  and  was  very  greatly  in  faxoiir 
of  a  man's  teaching  himself,  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
observation  and  temperament. 

"  Your  father  was  so  frequent  a  visitor  at  our  house,  and 
my  husband  and  I  looked  upon  him  so  much  as  one  of 
ourselves,  that  he  came  and  went  in  many  moods  and  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  One  day  he  would  be  in  the  gajest 
spirits,  delighted  with  any  small  joke  and  pleased  with  e\ery- 
thing.  On  the  next  perhaps  he  would  appear  quite  depressed 
and  silent,  anxious  only  for  a  game  of  bezique  or  a  chess 
problem  to  solve,  in  order  to  pass  away  a  little  of  the  time 
which  must  elapse  before  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  the 
work  that  was  absorbing  him.  During  the  latter  part  ol  his 
life  he  was  just  as  ardent  a  worker  as  I  remember  him  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  '  The  Black  Brunswicker ' — indeed 
I  never  saw  any  painter  work  with  quite  such  enthusiasm  as 
your  father.  His  vitality  and  energy  were  as  remarkaM*;  at 
the  end  of  a  long  day  of  labour  as  at  the  beginning.  If 
his  morning's  work  h:id  been  unsuccessful,  as  somet  mes 
happened,  he  would  still  do  as  he  did  so  many  years  a<  o— 
wipe   out    everything,    with   a   kind   of  eager  impatieni  v    to 
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tr.sc  from  his  canvas  what  so  tlisplcascd  his  eye — tellint,^ 
yoti  at  the  same  time  //<)7u  j^ood  he  was  i^oint;"  to  make  it  next 
time.  If  he  had  satisfied  himself,  he  was  just  as  niTvously 
anxious  to  j^o  on  with  what  he  hail  hejuun  as  lie  used  to  be 
in  die  old  days.  1 1  is  eat4erness  and  restless  industry  were 
quite  contaj^ious.  and  no  oni;  who  ever  sat  to  him  would 
ha\(:  thouj^ht  of  hintinj^-  even  that  the  siltiiv^^  had  Inien  a 
lonn  one.',  or  that  his  model  felt  a  little  tired.  When  his 
work  was  finished,  that  is  to  sav  when  he  suddenlv  found 
that  he  could  do  no  more  for  the  da\-,  he  would  hastilv  put 
aside  his  brushes,  dismiss  his  model  abruj)tly,  and  turn  to 
thr  next  best  thintj;'  to  be  done  ;  perhaps  a  l)ipc',  or  a  walk 
in  Kensington  Ciardens.  l^'rom  the  Umv.  I  first  knew  him 
until  the  end  he  was  always  the  same  busy,  active,  eai^er 
l)eing--_n,ifted  with  a  i^reat  genius,  a  charminj^'  {)ers()nality, 
and  a  i^oodness  and  kindness  of  heart  that  brought  sunshine 
to  <mv  home  he  entered. 

"  Your  father  had  one  little  weakness,  about  which  we 
often  used  to  tease  him.  Me  liked  alwavs  to  be  ri''ht. 
Now  we  most  of  us  do  like  to  be  ri^ht,  and  I  think  very 
few  of  us  are  often  so  near  beini;-  right  as  your  father  ;  how- 
ev(M',  he  was  not  infallible,  and  one  day  he  was  wrong.  He 
haj)pened  to  be  walking  up  Piccadilly  one  afternoon  in  the 
company  of  a  friend,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  in  one  of  his 
most  genial  moods.  Coming  towards  them  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  stiff  and  formal  demeanour,  ^'our  father 
immediately  went  up  to  this  gentleman,  and  said  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  possible,  '  Glad  to  see  you.  Your  name 's 
Brown.'  '  My  name  is  no^  Hrown?'  said  the  gentleman 
severely.  'Ah,  I  thought  not,'  said  your  father,  and  re- 
sumed his  walk  and  his  conversation  as  though  nothing  had 

• 

happened.  At  the  corner  of  Bond  Street  he  turned  to  his 
friend  with  that  merry  look  in  his  eyes  we  all  remember,  and 
said,  '  I  suppose  I  put  my  foot  in  it  that  time,  eh,  old  boy  ? 
But  he  was  very  like  Brown,  and  I  believe  he  was  Brown  ! ' 

"  I  fear  that  in  speaking  of  him  I  have  alluded  too  fre- 
quently to  myself,  but  you  must  forgive  me ;  he  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  my 
life  that  I  can  hardly  dissociate  myself  from  him,  and  when 
I  think  of  him  I  remember  also  the  long  years — now  far 
away — when  his  friendship  was  my  constant  pleasure,  and  at 
times  my  greatest  comfort.  "  Yours, 

"  Kate  Perugini." 
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II*'IRST  made  the  acciuaiiitancc  of  John  Millals  at  my 
father's  liousc  about  the  year  1H54.  Tall,  thin,  and 
active,  his  ea^^er,  haiulsome  face,  his  clusteriiio-  curls  of 
dark  hair,  and  his  keen,  l)right  eye — his  whole  presence  - 
betokened  a  boyish  enerj^y  which  was  (|uite  remarkable. 
I  was  but  a  lad  then,  and  he  was  already  a  man  who  had 
made  his  mark,  but  his  youth  and  vivacity — almost  bounce 
— stronj^ly  impressed  me.  Some  few  years  after  I  mysdf 
bej^an  studyini^-  painting,  and  in  1858  I  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him — an  acquaintance  which,  I  am  [)r()ud 
to  siiy,  (juickly  developed  into  an  intimacy  which  lasted 
unbroken  to  his  death.  Through  all  the  years  I  knew 
him  he  did  not  seem  to  change  in  disposition.  The  same 
boyish  heartiness  which  characterised  him  in  1854  remained 
with  him  till  1895,  when  the  hand  of  death  gripped  him 
by  the  throat.  Age  did  not  dull  his  powers  of  enjoyment, 
nor  chd  success  render  him  d/asc'.  He  remained  a  boy  till 
the  last.  A  day's  sport,  a  game  of  cards  or  billiards 
(though  latterly  he  ceased  to  play  billiards)— any  trifle  where 
skill  or  pluck  were  concerned — he  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing.  I  recollect  his  watching  from  my 
window  two  little  chickens  squaring  up  to  each  other.  No 
boy  could  have  laughed  more  heartily  than  he  at  the  plucky 
little  creatures,  and  he  would  not  leave  the  window  till  one 
had  yielded.  On  a  memorable  occasion  I  took  him  and 
Leighton  to  Henley  Regatta.  Millais  was  quite  delightful. 
His  admiration  of  the  rowing,  of  the  scene  on  the  river, 
and  above  all  of  the  many  pretty  girls  to  be  found  at 
Henley,  was  proclaimed  aloud  with  a  bubbling,  boyish  g(K)d 
humour  which  could  give  no  offence.  Nobody  appreciaied 
him  more  than  Leighton,  who,  though  he  too  enjoyed  'he 
beauty   of  the   scene,   had   no  taste   for  sport   beyond   iliat 
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wh  ch  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  an  Englishman  to  affect. 
Himself  a  solitary,  self-contained  man,  he  wondered  at 
Mi  iais'  vivacity.  "  How  I  envy  Millais  his  wonderful  spirits. 
and  power  of  enjoyment,"  he  said  to  me  afterwards. 

In  the  fifties  no  one  could  be  less  like  the  then  received 
type  of  an  artist  than  Millais.  His  clean-shaven  lip  and 
chin,  and  his  whiskers  worn  in  the  fashion  of  the  day 
("mutton-chop"),  contrasted  with  the  beards  worn  by  most 
artists,  while  in  place  of  the  flowing  necktie,  open  collar, 
and  velveteen  coat  of  the  many  painters,  Millais  always 
appeared  in  a  long  frock-coat  and  high-standing  "stick-up." 
In  fact  he  looked  like  a  successful  and  fashionable  business 
man. 

Rossetti  told  me,  and  Millais  himself  confirmed  this 
story,  that  he  (Millais)  went  one  day  to  Donovan,  who 
then  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  phrenologist,  to  have  his. 
diaracter  recorded.  Donovan  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  had 
many  little  dodges  to  discover  the  profession  and  tendencies 
of  the  people  who  came  to  consult  him.  All  round  his 
room,  on  shelves,  he  placed  busts  of  eminent  men  of  every 
profession,  and  by  playfully  calling  attention  to  these,  he 
often  learnt  what  he  wished  to  know  of  his  clients.  But 
Millais  utterly  foiled  him.  In  vain  Donovan  pointed  to- 
his  busts.  "That's  a  fine  head,"  he  observed,  pointing  to 
a  bust  of  Maclise.  "Who  is  the  old  cock?"  asked  Millais. 
He  knew  none  of  them — neither  Beethoven,  Michael  Angelo, 
nor  Newton.  When  the  character  was  delivered  it  recorded 
that  the  client  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  with  a  great 
taste  for  mathematics,  but  was  utterly  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, would  never  make  an  artist,  and  probably  could  not 
tell  pink  from  green.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  roared 
Millais,  shaking  the  paper  in  Donovan's  face.  "  I  'm  Millais." 
Donovan  tried  to  get  the  paper  back,  but  the  indignant 
Millais  carried  it  away. 

How  well  I  remember  his  visits  to  my  studio  in  those  early 
days!  He  would  take  a  chair  before  the  picture  and  stop  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  explanation  I,  as  a  nervous  young  artist, 
wished  to  make.  "Wait!  I  see  all  that,"  he  would  cry. 
Then  he  would  say  some  kind  things,  and  then  proceed  to- 
criticise.  Millais'  criticism  was  always  to  the  point.  He 
never  reasoned  about  sentiment,  nor  did  he  trouble  much 
aboui  composition ;  he  pointed  out  faults  of  drawing  and 
proportion,  and   he  always  finished   by  saying,  "  Have  you 
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got  a  hit  of  chalk?"  If  you  produced  your  chalk  he  was 
terrihle,  going  all  over  your  picture.  "  That 's  too  small. 
Your  ear  is  in  the  wrong  place  ;  it  ought  to  be  there  (chalk). 
It  's  extraordinary  how  seldom  fellows  get  the  position  of  the 
ear  correctly.  Bring  that  out — so  (chalk).  Drapery  always 
sticks  out  so  in  Nature.  Do  this — and  that"- — and  he  did  it 
in  chalk.  I  confess  I  never  had  fear  of  Millais  and  his  chalk, 
but  I  have  known  sensitive  painters  tremble  before  him. 
Latterly,  I  own,  I  kept  the  chalk  away  and  presented  him 
my  palette  and  brushes,  with  which  he  was  less  reckless. 
Many  a  good  hint  I  have  thus  received,  for  he  was  in  his 
way  an  admirable  critic,  and  really  took  pains  with  tluwc 
pictures  he  liked.  After  a  time  he  would  cry,  "  There,  that 
will  do,  we've  had  enough  of  pictures;  let's  talk  of  some- 
thing else."  Rossetti  used  to  say  that  Millais  didn't  like  his 
own  pictures,  and  hated  everyone  else  s.  This  might  have 
been  true  of  him  when  he  was  quite  young,  for  young  men 
are  often  intolerant,  but  certainly  Mot  in  late  years.  1  have 
always  found  him  most  lenient.  "  1  know,  my  dear  boy,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  do  oood  work — indeed,  anvthin"-  ;  I  myself 
am  so  discouraged  about  my  painting  that  1  sometimes  l;"o  to 
my  wife  and  have  a  good  cry."  This  was  the  man  accused 
of  carelessness  ! 

Although  Millais  was  so  wholesale  a  critic,  no  one  was 
more  tolerant  of  criticism  from  a  brother  artist.  "You  come 
with  a  fresh  eye,"  he  would  observe  apologetically.  He  was 
easily  convinced,  and  generally  then  and  there  proceeded  to 
make  suggested  alterations.  Very  few  of  his  own  pictures 
pleased  him,  but  when  he  had  done  a  good  thing  he  exulted 
in  his  triumph  and  would  proclaim  it  loudly.  When  the 
Leyland  gallery  was  exhibited  at  "  Christie's,"  previous  to  the 
sale  Millais  went  down  and  openly  asserted  that  the  "  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes"  was  the  best  picture  there.  He  was  probably 
right.  In  anyone  else  the  self-praise  would  have  been 
offensive,  but  in  Millais  somehow  it  was  so  simple  and  boyish 
as  to  be  delightful.  Corot,  the  F'rench  landscape  painter, 
had  somewhat  of  the  same  joyous  disposition.  I  remember 
once  mentioning  one  of  his  pictures  to  him.  "  O/i  /  c'cs/  utt 
faniciixl'  he  cried,  and  he  clacked  his  tongue  to  emphasise 
what  he  said,  much  as  Millais  would  have  done  had  he  been 
a  P'renchman. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  ^'illais 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  very  egotistical ;  but  this  arose 
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principally  from  his  strong'  personality.  He  felt  his  strength. 
He  was  Millais,  and  the  same  intensity  that  enal^led  him  to 
achieve  his  irreat  works  seemed  to  crystallise  around  his 
person.  He  himself  was  his  own  work.  He  had  made  his 
own  way,  and  as  he  ^loried  in  his  pictures  so  he  gloried  in 
his  success.  But  to  his  friends  even  his  weakness  hiid  a 
charm.  His  faults  were  so  transparent,  his  virtues  so  real, 
that  we  could  not  separate  one  from  the  other,  and  we  loved 
him  for  both.  A  great  heart  lay  concealed  beneath  the  rough 
exterior.  We  could  rely  on  him,  for  he  was  without  envy  or 
jealousy.  Never  was  he  insincere  ;  never  have  I  heard  him 
make  an  unkind  or  disparaging  remark  of  a  contemporary, 
even  of  those  held  up  as  examples  to  him  by  foolish  critics. 

If  Millais  was  egotistical  it  was  due  to  his  bringing  up. 
From  his  earliest  years  his  father  was  his  humble  servant — 
used  to  run  his  errands  and  fetch  his  colours  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  early  aware  that  John  was  the  bread-winner 
i)f  the  household.  And  when  success  came  it  never  ceased. 
One  day,  just  after  he  was  elected  President,  he  met  a  con- 
frd.ic  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Philip  Calderon  (now,  alas ! 
also  dead)  in  Kensington  Gardens.  His  fatal  disease  had 
not  l)een  declared  by  his  physician,  though  it  was  suspected 
by  his  friends,  and  I  feel  convinced  he  himself  realised  the 
truth.  "  It  will  kill  me,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  point- 
ing to  his  throat.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  am  ready  and  not 
afraid  ;  I  've  had  a  good  time,  my  boy,  a  very  good  time ! " 
And  so  he  had.  No  one  has  been  the  acknowledged  head  of 
his  profession  longer  than  he  ;  no  one  had  enjoyed  greater 
success,  and  (let  me  add)  no  one  was  more  admired  and  loved 
by  his  brother  artists. 

Of  all  the  men  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know  during  my  life 
1  think  Millais  was  the  one  with  the  most  natural  ability.  It 
was  a  pity  these  natural  powers  were  not  more  cultivated  in 
eady  life.  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  ever  at  school  after  the 
aoe  of  ten,  when  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy.  Had  the 
education  of  most  of  us  been  arrested  at  so  early  an  age,  I 
'ear  our  intellectual  development  would  have  been  strangely 
stinted.  It  is  wonderful  that  Millais  should  have  been  able 
to  keep  level  with  the  re(|uirenients  of  the  men  among  whom 
lit'  loved  to  live,  furnished  with  so  slight  a  stock  of  school 
knowledge.  It  only  proves  his  wonderfully  quick  powers  of 
niinei.  P'rom  the  time  he  plunged  into  painting  at  the  age  of 
ten  hr  devoted  himself  to  his  Art  alone.      This  was  no  doubt 
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a  gain  for  him  In  mc'rcT^^lm1H^  4cxtcrity  in  his  jirofession,  but 
he  could  and  would  have  done  more,  without  givincr  up  one 
jot  of  his  pictorial  dexterity,  with  his  bright  natural  percep- 
tions, had  his  mind  been  framed  by  more  schooling.  Soon 
after  he  had  joined  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the  Brethren  j)ub- 
lished  a  literary  journal  entitled  the  Germ  (which  these  young 
men  chose  to  pronounce  with  a  hard  G).  Seeing  Rossetti 
•occupied  with  the  poetry  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Germ,  Millais  said  one  day,  "I  could  write  poetry  if  I 
wished,"  and  he  took  a  slate  and  straightway  proceeded  to 
write  an  epic!  He  filled  the  two  sides  of  the  slate  with  the 
•delicate  and  minute  handwriting  which  was  always  his,  and 
then  read  it  out.  "  And  devilish  good  it  was,"  said  Rossetti 
to  me,  "  but  having  read  the  slateful,  he  rubbed  out  the  first 
side  and  continued  the  poem."  Of  course  it  was  never 
finished,  nor  was  what  he  had  written  preserved. 

As  a  speaker  Millais  was  wonderful.  It  is  true  he  rarely 
spoke  of  anything  but  himself;  but  how  dramatic  and  excel- 
lent it  was !  I  call  to  mind  one  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Art  Club,  at  which  Leighton,  the  then  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  the  guest  of  the 
■evening,  Millais  had  to  return  thanks  for  the  Art  of  Paintinj^. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  heard  him  spea^x  in  public.  The 
intensity  of  the  man  was  quite  remarkable.  In  a  deep  voice 
■and  slowly  his  words  poured  forth.  "When  I  was  a  young 
man,"  he  said,  "  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  having  seen 
my  pictures,  came  to  call  on  me.  And  very  proud  I  was. 
I  can  tell  you,  to  make  his  acquaintance.  And  greatly  did 
his  sympathy  cheer  me  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  world 
was  against  me !  Some  years  after,  when  things  were  going 
better  with  me,  I  met  Thackeray  at  the  Garrick  Club,  and 
he  said  to  me,  '  I  have  just  come  from  Rome,  where  1  have 
seen  the  cleverest  young  dog  I  ever  met.  Mark  my  words. 
he  added,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  '  that  young  man 
will  be  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.'  I  own  I  thought 
these  remarks  in  bad  taste,  and  was  not  at  all  pleased  ;  for 
•at  that  time  I  was  full  of  youthful  ambition,  and  naturally 
thought  that  I  myself  ought  to  be  President.  Years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  ot 
Frederick  Leighton.  And  now  I  fancy  I  see  old  Thackeray 
before  me,  and  his  eyes  twinkle  behind  his  spectac!  s  as 
he  seems  to  say  to  me,  'Millais,  my  boy,  I  told  yoi.  so! 
J    bow  before  my   President   and  acknowledge  the  tri;  h  ot 
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that  _!.;Teat  man's  judgment."  The  words,  as  my  memory  has 
retained  them,  cannot  convey  the  impression  they  made  on 
those  present,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  Millais'  earnestness. 

When  he  was  leaving-  the  club  that  evening,  one  of  the 
members  said  to  him,  "That  was  a  beautiful  speech,  Millais! 
Was  it  impromptu?"  "Impromptu.^"  shouted  Millais,  with 
characteristic  warmth.  "Why,  it  took  me  three  weeks  to 
make  it !  "        ^ 

On  other  occasions  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  always 
of  himself  and  his  experiences,  and  always  in  a  way  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers.  It  has  fallen  to 
mv  lot  to  hear  manv  celebrated  orators,  but  I  think 
Millais  was  by  far  the  most  impressive.  His  speech  when 
he  took  the  chair  at  the  bancjuet  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  the  absence  through  ill-health  of  poor  Leighton,  who  can 
forget  who  was  present?  His  voice  had  lost  all  its  old 
roar.  It  was  husky  through  his  terrible  malady,  but  the 
audience  (and  a  very  difficult  audience  it  is)  were  so  still 
you  might  have  heard  a  whisper.  "  I  love  it  so,"  he  said, 
alluding  to  the  Academv,  with  which  he  had  been  associated 
so  many  years.  "  I  love  it  all,  from  the  very  benches  I  sat 
on  as  a  boy  !  " 

I  am  unaware  of  any  writing  that  Millais  published  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  article  in  the  Magazine  of  Art, 
which  he  called  "Thoughts  on  our  Art  of  to-day."  This 
article  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  called  it 
"Thoughts  on  our  Art,"  but  it  was  entirely  of  his  own  Art 
that  he  wrote.  He  was  moved  to  write  by  the  undue  pro- 
minence given  by  critics  of  late  years  to  some  painters 
of  the  last  century.  He  felt  that  in  praising  the  past  un- 
duly the  present  was  too  much  neglected.  He  need  have 
laboured  under  no  apprehension  on  the  matter.  Fashion 
may  place  Romney  and  Morland  on  a  pedestal  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  but  time  will  assuredly  return  them 
to  their  proper  place  ;  and  though  age  no  doubt  adds  a 
charm  to  the  work  of  the  painter,  fashion  has  more  to  do 
with  the  modern  craze.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Millais, 
when  he  wrote  this  article,  was  losing  that  belief  in  himself 
which  had  b^en  his  characteristic  through  life?  I  think  not. 
He  was  only  actuated  by  a  wish  to  do  good  to  the  members 
"f  his  profession  who  had  not  enjc^yed  his  success  and  were 
not.  moreover,  supported  by  his  robust  confidence  in  his  own 
I'ower. 
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Millais  was  a  charininL;'  companion  and  a  most  pictiirt*sf|ii(j 
conversationalist.  His  wit  was  i)la\  lul  and  l)()vish,  and  wlicn 
b'j  described  anythiiij^"  tiic  description  hatl  all  the  hrilliaiit 
renderini^;  we  find  in  his  pictures.  I  call  to  mind  an  occasion 
when  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  a  house  opposite  Hyde  Park, 
whose  owner  is  now  no  more.  P)rownino'  was  of  the  party. 
Talkin''"  of  "  Stubhs'  London,"  lately  published  bv  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  lirownini;'  quoted  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  book.  '  in  Lambeth  there  is  a  duckini^-stool, 
where  '  Oueans '  were  placed  and  thrice  ducked  in  the 
Thames."  "And,"  cried  Millais,  whose  wife  was  avva\  in 
the    South    of    France,    "a    very    ^ood    wa\'    of   takini;'    the 

waters.       Don't   you  think   so,    L ?'    turning'   to  one  of 

the    quests,    whose    wife   was    also    awa\'.      "  \'es. "   said    the 
latter,  "and  cheaper!" 

When  Cardinal  Newman  came  to  sit  to  him,  I  fear  he 
rather  shocked  the  priests  who  came  with  him,  when  he 
said  t^aily,  pointino-  to  his  sitters'  chair,  "Come,  jump  up, 
you  dear  old  bo\' ! "  *  He  took  a  b(j\  ish  delioht  in  every- 
thino;  that  belonoed  to  him,  in  his  pictures,  in  his  family 
in  his  house,  antl  abo\e  all  in  himself.  \or  was  he  the 
least  discomforted  by  thinos  that  were  said  to  him  which 
miLiht  have  ruffled  the  tem|jer  of  one  less  confident. 

During"  his  visit  to  Italy — I  think  in  the  year  1864  — 
Millais  acquired  a  statue,  which  he  fully  believed  to  be  by 
Michael  An^elo.  Vor  a  lono-  time  he  was  full  of  his  statue. 
"  Come  and  see  my  statue  "  was  the  first  thing'  he  said  on 
meetino"  a  friend.  "Phillip."  he  said,  "have  you  seen  my 
statue.'*"  "No,"  said  John  Phillip,  "I  have  not;  but  I  hear 
it  is  by  God  Almiohty  himself!"  Woolner,  who  never 
would  acknowledo'e  any  sculpture  but  his  own,  said  on  seeing 
it,  "It  is  undoubtedly  by  Michael  Anoelo  ;  "but,"  he  added 
with  a  snarl,  "it's  a  devilish  bad  thino."  I  do  not  think 
it  is  by  the  oreat  man  to  whom  Millais  attributed  it;  hut 
it  certainly  is  not  a  bad  thino\  One  leo-  and  foot  nii,L;ht 
have  been  touched  by  Michael  Anoelo;  the  rest  is  the  work 
of  some  inferior  man.  Someone  one  da\-  pointed  out  to 
Millais  that  one  le^'  was  too  short.  "Oh!"  cried  Mill.iis, 
"every  painter  has  a  short  leg  even  to  his  best  picture." 

Through  Millais'  artistic  life — which  was  longer  than  that 

*  Millais'  actual  words  were,  "Oh,  your  eminence,  on  that  eminence,  v.  you 
please,"  pointing-  to  the  models'  dais  ;  and,  seeing  him  hesitating,  he  said,  "C  nic, 
jump  up,  you  dear  old  boy  I  " — J.  (\.  M. 
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jvc'ii  to  most  artists,  from  his  haxini;-  l)i'L;iin  |)aintiin;  at 
„i  curly  ail  ai^c  the  joys  of  j)aiiuiiii^  itself  iornu.'tl  his 
'iriiicipal  pleasure.  The  i)eaiity  of  Nature  was  a  constant 
,l,liniit  to  him.  lie  1ov(h1  to  watch  the  chiltlr(;n  plaxin;^ 
in  KciisinL;ton  (lardens,  and  the  Loni^'  Walk  nearK  opposite 
;,i>  house  was  a  sure  place  to  liiul  him  on  summer  afteriKxms. 
Tiie\-  are  the  most  hi'autiful  things  in  this  world.'  lie 
slid  to  me  one  day  as  we  sat  and  watched.      "  What  sul)j(;cts 
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lt'>  paint!"  When  he  had  what  is  called  a  good  subject 
lie  wvts  enthusiastic.  I  remember  his  loudly-expressed  de- 
ii:^ht  with  his  model  when  he  was  paintinj^'  "The  Beef  Hater." 
When   "The    North-West    Passage"   was    on    the   easel   he 

|wiilcl  talk  of  nothinj^-  but  of  Trelawny,  the  friend  of  Byron 
'ind  .Shelley,  and  the  author  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Yoiiuger 
V'«,  who  sat  for  the  principal  fioure.      He  told  me  a  ver\- 

Itharacteristic  story  of  this  celebrated  man  who  was,  I 
Wieve,  called  the  "  Pirate "  by  his  friends.  One  day 
Irelawny  was  riding  with   Byron,   when  the  poet  suddenly 
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asked  him  what  he;  thought  was  the   ruHiii^"  passion  of  m.ii 
kind.      "I,"   saiil   Tr  lawny,    "  bciiij^  an   enthusiastic   noum; 
man,  said,  lovf."     "  Xo,"  crii'd  liyron,  layitij^'  liis  hanil  oii  im 
horse's  mane,  "  not  love,    Trelawny     malij^nit)  !  " 

it   so   haj)))ened  a   friend  of  mint;  was  dinini^  with  an  nl,i 
friend  of  'I'relawny's    in    the   "Albany  "  just  as  this  )»ictiirt 
was  heini^-  rinished.      'i'hey   were  astonished  to  hear  a  loud 
knockinii    at   the   door,    and     IVelawnv's   ''r<-'«it   voice  askin - 
for  admission.      ( )n   his  t;nterinj;'  the  room  the  old  man,  in 
a  furious  xoice,  cried,  "  I   want  you  to  l)e  my  second,     'i'hai 
fellow    Millais    has   insulted    me.    and    I  11    have   his    hlooil. 
With    Li'reat   difficultv    the\'   found  out  the   cause  (jf  offcnc  ■. 
Trelawny  was  a  strict   teetotaler,  and  "That   fellow  Millais i 
has  handeil   me  down   to  posterity  with  a  j^lass  of  riim-aiid 
water   in   one   hand    and   a    lemon    in   the    other."     'i'his  i' 
not  (|uite  true  ;  hut  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  ruin-aiul| 
water   is    there   {and   how   atlmirably    painted !).      For   soiiu 
time  Trelawny  could   not  be  appeased,  l)ut  finally  departed 
•4TumbiinjLi^,  "  After  all.  I  don't  think  it  is  Millais'  fault,     it'sl 
his    wife's.      .She's  a    .Scotchwoman,   and    the    Scotch  are  a| 
nation   of  sots."     So  his  an_ner  ended  in  an  aphorism,  and 
he  was  content. 

As  Nature  had  i^een  sin.t^ularly  lavish  in  her  j^ifts  in 
Millais,  she  added  to  his  intellectual  ([ualities  a  remarkable 
personal  comeliness,  in  early  life  he  was  sinj^ularl)  hand- 
some. Tall  and  i^raceful,  he  excelled  in  all  sports  in  whichi 
activity  and  adtlress  are  .i^cessary.  In  his  boyish  way  liel 
was  j)roud  of  his  looks.  "  No  painter,"  he  said  to  me  manvi 
years  a<;o,"  can  draw  who  is  not  well  pro{)()rtioned.  A  man 
always  reproduces  hijiiself.'* 

As  he  orevv  older  he  did   not  lose  his  ijeautv.     In  laterl 
life,    though   his   figm-e   had  somewhat  changed,  though  agcj 
had  added  weight  and  destroyed  elasticity,   he  still  carriedj 
himself  without  stooping.     With  his  grey  hair  and  whiskers, 
keen    look,   and    sinixularlv   erect    carriage    of   his    head,  nel 

111 

looked  like  an  old  lion,  and  he  resembled  the  ro\al  beastl 
in  his  roar.  During  his  last  illness,  when  he  was  lyniJ 
speechless  in  his  bed,  and  his  grey  beard  had  already  grown.J 

*  Sir  Cicorgc  Reid  writes  :  "On  one  of  the  clays  while  he  was  wit!i  us  her 
in  1894,  an  Art  student  called.  As  he  was  leaving,  knuwinj;  the  pleasiuo  it  woiiliB 
}^ive  him  in  after-life  to  say  he  had  once  shaken  hands  with  Millais,  I  a^-'ed  yoiitf 
father  if  I  might  introduce  him.  He  received  him,  and  talked  with  h'ni  in  tlia 
kindest  way  ;  but  after  he  was  gone  exclaimed,  '  Oh  I  don't  make  him  :ui  artbtj 
he's  /(lo  ugly  I'     The  poor  lad  certainly  was  rather  plain." 
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1  luvcr  saw  a  more  beautiful  head.  The  touchiniL*'  affection 
with  which  in  mute  demonstration  he  greeted  his  old  friends 
WHS  cTiouL^h  to  unman  the  hrmest  nerves,  and  I  confess, 
thouL^h  I  had  hoped  by  cheerful  talk  to  enhven  the  sick-room, 
1  was  (juite  overcome,  and  could  say  nothing" ;  nor  was  I  the 
onh  one  touched.  The  eminent  surgeon  who  performed 
the  operation  which  prolonged  his  life  told  me  that  when 
the  operation  was  succ(;ssfully  com])leted  Millais  insisted 
oil  embracing  him.  "1,"  he  said,  "am  from  the  necessity 
of  my  profession  cpiite  without  emotion  ;  but  I  confess  I  was 
quite  overcome." 

To  the  last  Millais  continued  the  emotional  boy.  And 
we,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  loved  most  this  straight- 
forward simplicit)'  and  heartiness,  which  was  no  humbug — 
this  joyousness  of  the  schoolboy  which  is  seldom  to  be  found 
when  the  world  has  knocked  off  the  freshness  of  vouth. 
Till  the  last  illness  his  life  was  a  delight  to  him.  He  had 
had  a  good  time.  "  I  have  no  enemies,"  he  once  said  to 
mc ;  "  there  's  no  man  with  whom  I  would  not  shake  hands 
—except  one.  and,  b)'  jovc\  I  should  like  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand  now." 

To  talk  of  Millais  one  must  need  to  talk  of  his  [)ictures, 
tor  they  were  Millais  himself.  The  value  of  contemporary 
criticism  is  very  doubtful,  yet  the  opinion  of  the  whole  of 
the  profession  should  have  some  weight,  and  about  the 
exhibition  now  just  closed  at  the  Royal  Academy  there  were 
no  two  opinions  among  painters.  .  .  .  The  man  was  a  trans- 
cendent painter,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  even  critics 
admit  so  much.  But  thev  assert  that  when  he  changed  his 
style  he  lost  all  powers  of  Imagination  ;  that  he  was,  moreover, 
careless,  slovenly,  without  beauty.  I  call  to  mind  meeting 
him  in  1859,  when  he  brought  his  pictures  up  from  Scotland 
to  the  exhibition.  I  asked  permission  to  see  them.  "Come 
by  all  means,"  said  Millais,  "but  you  fellows  won't  like  them." 
I  may  explain  that  I  was  then  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  I  went 
to  I.angham  Chambers,  where  they  were  on  view,  and 
found  "The  Vale  of  Rest"  and  "Apple  Blossoms"  His 
style  had  completely  changed  ;  nevertheless  I  did  like  the 
pictures  in  spite  of  the  change,  nor  do  I  find  any  lack  of 
imagination  in  them  or  in  the  subsequent  work. 

Millais  from  the  first  sought  out  the  poetry  of  Nature. 
He  began  to  study  it  in  its  infinite  variety  of  detail,  and 
he  rendered  it,  owing  to  the  matchless  delicacy  of  his  hand, 
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in  a  way  whicli  for  minuteness  and  truth  has  never  ljc;en 
equalled.  As  he  acquired  more  experience  his  treatment 
became  broader.  Still  leaning  on  Nature,  all  his  master- 
pieces were  reminiscences — imj)ressions  according-  to  the 
modern  term  -of  Nature  itself.  Hut  in  rendering-  Nature 
Millais  was  a  true  poet.  It  has  been  said  that  imagiiiation 
is  only  a  form  of  memory.  The  book  of  Nature  was  Millais' 
lifelonij  stud\',  and  the  best  thin<>s  he  did  were  those  for 
which  he  went  strai^htest  to  the  fountain-head.  The  earlv 
successes,  "The  Huofuenot,"  "The  Order  of  Release," 
"The  Carpenters  Shop"  were  astoundi'i^-  pieces  of  work. 
completely  carried  out ;  but  the  Nature  in  them  was  some- 
what cramped.  The  paintini^"  was  most  skilful,  but  uiis 
rather  too  imitative.  In  these  pictures  the  stuff  of  x\\t 
gowns,  etc.,  formed  too  great  a  portion  of  the  picture.  The; 
effect  as  a  whole  was  often  sacrificed  to  tJKi  xletail.  The 
genius  of  the  painter  flashed  out  in  spite  of  the  archaism 
of  treatment  in  the  expression  cUid  .^rffect.  The  effect  he 
strived  for  was  often  noble,  more  noble  than  in  his  later 
works,  and  there  js  in  t1ije«e  pictures  a  certain  naivete  thar 
captivates  the  imcigHmation,  as  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Italian's,  frofli  whom  the  idea  of  Pre-Raphaeilitism  was 
derived.  In  these  earlv  Italia  is,  as  in  the  earlv  Millais', 
there  was  mii>htv  effort,  there  waj  oreat  imai^ination  ;  ijut 
the  work  was  incompletely- or,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to 
say  immaturely — imagined. 

From  the  time  of  "The  Vale  of  Rest"  all  this  changed. 
The  pictures — that   is  the  best  of  them — became  Liradiiallv 
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more  thorough  and  homogeneous.  The  ima<>"mation  was 
gradually  matured.  Take  the  "Ophelia"- — a  most  beaLililul 
picture  wondrously  worked,  enchanting  in  its  deftness  of 
handling".  That  woman  floating  down  the  placid  stream, 
singing  her  mad  song,  had  it  been  rendered  with  the  know- 
ledge and  breadth  with  which  certain  backgrounds  were 
afterwards  painted  (notably  "Cherry  Ripe"  or  Mrs.  Myers' 
portrait),  what  a  depth  and  solemnity  there  would  have  bec;n ! 
what  a  shadow  beneath  those  willows!  As  it  is,  this  picture 
is  a  most  admirable  work  —  the  work  of  an  astoundiuL^ly 
talented  young  man.  Look  at  the  mystery  in  "The  Evi  ot 
St.  Agnes."  Is  that  not  imagination?  And  ''The  Maryr- 
dom  of  St.  Stephen,"  and  many  others.  Much  as  I  adirire 
"  The  Carpenter's  Shop,"  I  do  not  think  in  painter  ike 
quality   it    comes   near  these.      "The    Blind    Girl"   is   ir  ich 
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more  thorout^h.  Attain,  "  Speak  !  Speak  !  "  is  a  picture  none 
l)Ut  Millais  coukl  have  attempted,  and  certainly  none  but  he 
coukl  have  carried  out.  W  hen  I  saw  that  ])icture  in  his 
studio  I  told  him  how  delif>hred  I  was  with  it,  and  1  ven- 
tured to  sav,  "  We  do  not  want  Revnolds  and  Gainsborough 
from  you  ;  we  want  John  Everett  Millais.  And  thus  we 
have  it."  Hut  my  remark  was  not  just.  However  much  he 
was  influenced  by  Sir  Joshua's  success  in  painting-  children, 
in  no  case  could  any  one  of  his  i)ictures  be  attributed  for 
one  moment  to  anything  else.  They  are  stamped  with  his 
crenius,  and  all  that  is  oood  in  them  is  his,  and  his  alone. 
In  truth  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  these  pictures  failed 
to  satisfy  those  fastidious  critics  whose  canons  of  Art  were 
founded  on  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  past.  I  have 
heard  eminent  men  say  that  they  thought  "Speak!  Speak!" 
stupid  They  have  justly  pointed  out  many  incongruities 
and  defects  in  the  treatment  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
defended.  There  are  the  same  defects  to  be  found  in 
"The  Huguenot,"  and  in  most  of  the  early  pictures.  In 
Millais    there    were    often    these    inconsistencies.       Probably 

this  arose  from  his  want  of  early  trainiiig  at  school 

For  mere  school-knowledoe  he  cared  nothino-.  There  was 
no  one  more  careless  about  the  history  of  Art.  That  a 
picture  was  good  was  enough  for  him — he  was  indifferent  to 
the  (juestions  that  occupied  many  as  to  who  painted  the 
picture.  "All  I  can  say  is,  1  should  like  to  have  done  it," 
he  would  say.  It  was  in  the  execution  he  took  unbounded 
delight.  The  mere  laying  on  of  colour  was  a  joy  to  him, 
for  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  that  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. "  If  I  were  a  rich  man,"  he  said  to  me  when  he  had 
his  admirable  portrait  of  the  Uuke  of  Westminster  on  his 
easel,  "  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  pay  someone  to  paint 
pictures  for  me,  and  spend  my  time  in  putting  high  lights  in 
the  boots."  There  are  many  pictures  which  he  painted 
which  are  astounding  toins  de  force.  The  Pender  chil- 
dren, "The  Beef  F.ater,"  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Myers,  and 
many  others,  are,  to  my  mind,  the  finest  examples  of  his 
genius,  and  all  display  an  audacious  disregard  of  what  is 
ordinarily  received  as  good  Art.  There  are  blues  and  reds 
harmonised  together  in  a  wav  that  no  one  but  Millais  could 
have  dared,  and  with  a  success  clue  to  his  great  genius. 

To  criticise  such  a  man  is  easy.      Hut  what  should  be  the 
duty  of  a  true  critic  ?     Surely  not  to  point  out  faults  alone, 
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but  rather  to  discover  and  clvvcll  on  beauties.  The  faultless 
work  of  Art  is  cold,  passioiiless,  and,  I  venture  to  say. 
commonplace.  Yet  are  there  some  who  can  only  see  the 
flannel  shirt  of  the  man  in  "Speak!  Speak!"  and  the  un- 
fortunate let;'  in    " 'i'he    HuLjuenot." 

"Every  \mv.  work  has  a  short  le^."  cried  Millais  when  a 
friend  criticised  his  statue,  .So  X'oltaire  criticised  Shake- 
speare. Surely  transcendent  merit  atones  for  such  blemishes. 
There  is  in  these  works  no  smell  of  the  lamp.  All  comes 
bubblinj^-  forth  straight  from  the  painter's  mind,  and  sparkling 
with  the  ma^ic  of  his  wondrous  execution  ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  such,  criticism  should  be  dumb. 

Millais  several  times  attempted  important  historical  work, 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  without  great  success.  He  had  no 
sympathy  for  abstract  and  decorative  work.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  prodigious  executive  skill  which  may  be  witnessed  nearly 
all  through  these  pictures,  the  result  of  the  whole  is  not 
satisfactory.  He  began  his  work  without  much  premedita- 
tion, and  was  full  of  hre  and  impatience  to  get  to  the  painting 
in  which  he  delighted.  It  was  not  sm-prising,  therefore,  that 
he  sometimes  found  himself  deceived  in  his  first  imiiression. 
Nevertheless,  with  his  dogged  obstinacy  he  carried  the 
picture  through,  often  spending"  thereon  more  time  than  he 
would  have  bestowed  on  two  or  three  successful  works. 
And  he  would  own  that  he  had  often  done  things  unworthy 
of  his  genius.  "And  who  hasn't.^"  he  would  acid.  He  was 
much  disheartened  by  the  want  of  success  of  those  pictures 
which  he  thought  were  his  best.  "The  Carpenter's  Shop" 
was  scoffed  at;  "The  Vale  of  Rest"  and  "Sir  Isumbras" 
both  hung  on  his  hands;  "The  liva  of  St.  Agnes"  was 
unpopular.  When  I  saw  it  on  the  wall  of  its  first  owner 
I  was  assured  that  the  whole  family  infinitely  preferred  "their 
little  V/^ebster."  Yet  all  these  have  won  their  way  to  fame, 
and  have  all  of  them  fetched  many  times  the  price  originally 
paid  for  them. 

There  are,  however,  two  notable  exceptions  to  what  I  have 
said  above:  "Sir  Isumbras"  and  "Moses."  Of  "Moses" 
I  am  unwilling  to  say  much,  as  it  is  years  since  I  saw  it ;  but 
my  recollection  of  it  is  very  vivid,  and  1  remember  it  as  ;i 
fine  and  thoroughly  successful  work.  "Sir  Isumbras,"  how- 
ever, was  at  the  last  Winter  Exhibition,  and  it  is  not  only  an 
exception,  but  it  proves  the  rule.  Here  we  have  a  picture  o! 
which  any  X'enetian   might   be  proud  ;   the   glamour  of   tht 
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execution  is  prodii^ious.  Parts  of  the  paintinLjf  have  never 
bet  11  excelled,  and  the  whole  tone  is  highly  and  essentially 
decorative.  Moreover,  in  this  picture  alone  of  all  Millais' 
work  there  is  what  Ruskin  called  a  "noble  conventionalism.' 
Naiure  is  there,  but  truth  of  effect  is  wilfully  disre<(arded. 
The  whole  picture  is  one  glow  of  decorative  colour-— a  climax 
of  Pre-Raphaelite  traininjj^,  in  which  ima<j^ination  takes  the 
place  of  absolute  truth.  It  so  happened  that  in  after-years 
he  was  asked  to  retouch  this  picture,  to  add  some  trappinj^s 
to  the  horse.  Steeped  as  he  was  then  in  natural  effects,  he 
had  ceased  to  care  for  the  fine  ideal ;  so  he  tried  to  reconcile 
the  laws  of  Nature  with  the  imagininjr  of  his  early  years,  and 
by  doing  so  certainly  injured  the  general  conception.  Luckily 
he  restrained  himself,  or  he  would  certainly  have  spoiled  his 
early  work. 

To  the  last  Millais  was  a  profound  student  of  Nature,  and 
to  Nature  he  went  for  every  trifle  he  painted.  No  trouble 
was  spared  in  procuring  what  he  wanted.  I  went  with  him 
somewhere  in  the  sixties  to  several  music  shops  to  search 
for  a  particular  coloured  back  of  a  piece  of  music,  which  he 
wished  to  paint  in  a  picture  called  "The  Poor  Governess." 
But  though  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  he  was  Nature's  master, 
not  her  slave ;  and  what  he  painted  was  no  mere  imitation 
(as  it  was  in  some  of  his  earlier  work),  but  a  rendering.  In 
his  later  work  he  was  impetuous,  but  never  careless.  He 
had  always  a  fear  of  appearing  laborious.  He  dreaded  hard- 
ness, which  comes  too  often  from  over-elaboration.  He  knew 
from  experience  when  he  had  done  enougii  to  express  what 
he  wanted.  "Then  that  will  do,"  he  would  say,  and  put 
away  his  brushes.  But  he  had  no  fear  of  detail ;  in  fact  he 
revelled  in  it.  There  is  no  picture  he  ever  painted  more 
elaborate  than  "  The  Princess  Eliza^»'^th "  (a  comparatively 
late  work)  and  none  mDre  masterly  in  treatment.  In  some 
of  his  landscapes — "  The  Old  Garden,"  "  The  Fringe  of  the 
Moor,"  and  other  late  pictures — the  details  are  as  fully 
carried  out  as  in  the  "Ferdinand  and  Ariel"  or  the 
"Ophelia." 

When  we  were  hanging  the  Millais  Exhibition,  ,  many 
of  his  pictures  were  brought  to  us  in  a  very  deplorable 
iitate  of  filth.  I  mention  this  as  a  warning  to  owners  of 
many  noble  works.  Glass  does  not  entirely  protect  a  picture 
against  the  influence  of  our  unfortunate  climate,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  the  reputation  of  this  great  artist  if,  from  time  to 
n. — 26 
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time,  the  owners  of  his  incomparable  works  would  have  them 
carefully  washed  and  looked  at. 

i'o  sum  uj),  Millais,  as  an  artist,  was  essentially  of  his  iv^q. 
He  lived  and  worked  with  a  keen  sense  of  all  that  was 
around  him.  Me  was  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  owini^-  less 
than  any  painter  1  know  to  those  who  had  gone  before  or 
those  who  were  contemporary.  He  loved  sport,  he  enjoNed 
all  kinds  of  {^ames.  To  the  last  he  was  a  joyous  ami  cii- 
{^aj^int;  companion.  And  all  these  qualities  we  find  in  his 
pictures,  realised  throuj^h  his  vivid  perceptive  qualities,  and 
rendered  as  ^^a.ure  has  never  been  rendered  before  bv  his 
transcendental  pow«_'rs  as  a  painter.  His  nature  was  as  his 
Art — joyous,  bubbling  with  life,  incapable  of  meanness  ;  a 
boy  till  the  last,  yet  a  man  of  the  greatest  power.  No 
painter  excelled  in  so  many  branches  of  Art,  no  one  has  been 
more  loved  or  so  res^retted  by  his  contemporaries. 

When  "  Flamino- June,"  by  Leighton,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  big  room  of  the  Royal  Acadcniy, 
"Speak!  .Speak!"  hung  in  the  corresponding  centre.  The 
one  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  music — the  harmonies  all 
thought  out,  the  lines  carefully  and  artfully  composetl,  s(;lf- 
contained,  melodious,  iuid  monumental  in  qualities,  like  a 
threat  sonata.  The  other  like  the  drama — full  of  humanity 
and  feeling,  stirring  a  different  set  of  nerves,  striking  a  more 
himian  chord,  enchanting  us  by  its  surprise  and  by  its  wisdom. 
That  two  such  men  should  have  lived  at  the  same  time  is  a 
glory  to  our  school.  At  the  commencement  of  our  Royal 
Academy  there  were  also  two  men  who  rose  supreme  above 
their  contemporaries — -Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Thomas 
Gainsborough.  They  were  rivals  in  the  same  art  of  portrait 
painting.  When  Gainsborough  was  dying  he  sent  for  Sir 
Joshua,  from  whom  he  had  been  estrangecl  for  some  time,  to 
bid  him  a  long  farewell.  "We  shall  meet  a^ain,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "and  Vandyck  will  be  of  that  company."  These 
two  other  threat  artists  and  friends  have  joined  Revnolds, 
Gainsborough  and  Vandyck  now,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  great  ones  of  the  past  will  proudly  welcome  them  as 
equals. 


I  have  th(  in 


CHAPTKR   XXIV. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MILLAIS  BY  LORD  J  AMI'S  OF 

HEREFORD,  MRS.   RICHMOND    RITCHIE, 

AND    HIS   DAUGHTER   (Mks.  Ciiari.ks  Stuart- Wokti,ky) 


IIMRST  saw  John  Everett  Millais  in  the  early  fifties.  As 
a  student  in  the  Temple  I  had  formed  a  oreat  friendship 
with  Frank  Talfourd,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr,  Justice  Talfourd, 
hikI  so  I  became  a  frequent  «(uest  at  the  judge's  house  in 
Russell  Square,  where  very  attractive  j^atherinj^s  took  place. 
Most  eminent  judi^es,  well  known  authors  and  authoresses, 
popular  actors  and  actresses  would  be  found  minglinf^  there. 
In  one  eveninj^  I  listened  to  the  saij^e  sayings  of  the  Chief 
Baron  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  was  introduced  to  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  escorted  Mrs.  Keeley  to  the  supper-room. 

At  one  of  these  gathering's  I  met  John  Millais.  He  was 
then  some  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  had 
already  secured  much  fame  for  himself  as  the  great  leader 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school ;  and  I  well  recollect  how 
interested  I  was  when  first  I  saw  "young  Millais."  He  was 
standing  in  a  doorway  talking  to  a  lady.  What  a  handsome 
couple  they  were !     The  kidy  was  his  future  wife. 

Some  years  elapsed  before  I  became  intimate  with  Millais. 
Being  elected  a  member  of  the  Garrick  Club,  I  found  Millais 
one  of  the  foremost  amongst  the  distinguished  men  frequent- 
ing- the  old  Club  house  in  King  Street.  Night  after  night 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  men  gathered  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Club.  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Anthony  Trollope,  John 
Leech,  Robert  Keeley,  Charles  Reade,  Shirley  Brooks,  and 
others  equally  well  known  in  different  callings  formed  a  group 
it  was  pleasant  enough  to  associate  with.  Amongst  them  all 
my  closest  intimacy  was  with  Millais. 

There  was  one  incident  connected  with  Millais'  early  days 
<it  the  Garrick  Club  he  never  wearied  of  repeating  and  laugh- 
At   the  afternoon  whist   Charles  Reade  constantly 
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assisK-'d.  Ill'  was  a  very  slow  playrr  aiul  occupied  a  lnii<r 
time  to  consider  vi:ry  little.  One  of  the  players,  an  iiitimaK- 
friend  of  his,  on  the  occasion  of  a  longer  panse  than  usual, 
said  to  hini,  "  Now,  old  Cockaniaroo,  play  soniethiin^." 
Reade's  dignity  was  olfended,  and  in  tlie  evening  he  wroUa 
formal  letter  deniandiuL;'  an  apology  and  intimating  lliat. 
failing  it,  an  apjjcal  would  he  made  to  the  committee.  I  he 
member  so  acUlressed  replied  by  gravely  acknowledging  that 
if  he  had  applied  a  t(;rm  so  offensive  as  "old  Cockaniaroo" 
to  any  member  of  the  Club,  there  would  doubtless  be  serious 
ground  for  complaint,  and  an  apology  ought  certainly  to  he 
made;  but  when  he  recalled  to  Ali.  Reade's  recollection  that 
the  term  employed  was  entirely  different  in  its  meaning  and 
derivation,  viz.,  "old  cockawax,"  he  was  quite;  sure  that  Mr. 
Reade  would  naturally  desire  to  withdraw  his  letter  and 
express  regret  for  having  fallen  into  so  strange  an  error. 
Before  it  was  sent,  this  reply  was  shown  to  Millais,  who 
sought  out  Reade  and  informed  him  that,  having  been  one  of 
the  whist-players,  he  could  assure  him  that  the  words  used 
were  "old  cockawax,"  and  that  therefore  as  a  man  of  honour 
Reade  was  bound  to  apologise.  Next  afternoon  the  affair 
terminated  in  much  laughter. 

Shooting  and  fishing  we  both  enjoyed,  and  in  pursuit  of 
these  sports  we  associated  much  together.  During  many 
years  the  early  days  of  August  would  find  Millais  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  liirnam,  in  the  highest  spirits  pre- 
paring for  the  twelfth,  and  especially  looking  forward  to  the 
later  period  of  the  autumn  when,  grouse  and  black-game 
having  begun  to  fail  and  partridges  having  become  wilil,  he 
would  commence  fishing  on  a  stretch  of  water  he  rented  on 
the  Tay.  And  so  it  was  to  the  last.  He  was  a  good  shot 
with  the  rifle  as  well  as  with  the  gun,  and  many  a  good  head 
was  secured  by  him. 

One  little  incident  of  his  fishing  days  interested  him  much. 
Whilst  fishing  in  the  Murthly  water  towards  the  close  of  an 
October  day,  he  hooked  a  magnificent  Salmon.  It  was  a  long 
fight — some  hour  or  so — but  at  last  the  gaff  got  well  home 
and  the  fish  was  brought  to  land.  Millais,  delighted,  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  the  finest  fish  he  had  ever  caught ;  and 
so  well  it  might  be,  for  it  weighed  forty-two  pounds,  and  was 
of  a  beautifiil  shape  and  colour.  Immediately  he  beg  n  to 
discuss  to  whom  it  should  be  sent.  "  It  will  go  to  tht  best 
fellow  I  know,  and  that  is  Lord  Granville  "  ;  and  so,  that    ight, 
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the  beautiful  fish  was  despatched  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Day  by  day  passed  and  no  acknowledgment  arrived.  Millais' 
pride  was  hurt,  feeling  that  the  present  was  not  appreciated  ; 
but  he  would  make  no  inquiry.  Early  in  the  next  year  I  met 
Lord  Granville  and  told  him  hov/  proud  Millais  had  been  to 
send  him  an  almost  record  fish,  and  how  disappointed  he  was 
at  receiving  no  acknowledgment.  "  Your  news  is  most 
acceptable,"  said  Lord  Granville,  "  for  we  have  been  much 
troubled.  When  unpacking  the  fish  the  cook  destroyed  the 
label,  and  having  no  letter,  I  never  could  learn  from  whom 
the  present  came.  We  wrote  to  all  the  friends  whom  we 
knew  to  possess  salmon-fishing,  but  without  any  avail,  except 
that  most  of  them  thought  that  the  inquiry  represented  a 
diplomatic  suggestion  that  a  large  salmon  in  prime  condition 
would  be  regarded  in  Carlton  Terrace  as  an  acceptable 
present.     Millais  shall  have  a  full  apology  to-night." 

There  was  one  task  he  dreaded — that  of  making  a  speech. 
I  recollect  well  how,  one  Sunday  evening  in  December, 
Anthony  Trollope  prevailed  on  Millais  to  give  a  promise 
to  preside  over  the  Literary  Fund  Dinner  in  the  following 
May.  Those  intervening  weeks  were  full  of  torture. 
Much  was  written  and  rewritten,  much  committed  to 
memory,  and  much  forgotten  ;  the  lay-figures  in  the  studio 
were  addressed  with  "reat  vigour,  but  the  result  was  not 
Satisfactory,  and  at  length,  a  friend's  assistance  was  called 
in;  a  speech  was  produced  for  Millais  to  learn,  b  *  the  task 
was  most  distasteful—  the  style  was  too  poetic,  he  said.  But 
one  idea  introduced  in  the  peroration  caught  his  fancy  and  he 
consented  to  learn  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  few 
sentences  which  constituted  the  conclusion  of  the  composition. 
As  the  day  of  the  dinner  approached  anxiety,  represented  by 
considerable  irritability,  developed  itself  Much  solitude  was 
sought,  and  much  time  was  spent  in  preparation. 

At  length  the  dreaded  day  and  hour  arrived,  and  a  crowd 
of  literary  men  and  others  gathered  to  do  honour  to  the 
great  artist  who  had  consented  to  plead  the  cause  of  charity. 
Lord  Derby,  the  President  of  the  Literary  Fund,  sat  by 
Millais'  side.  The  friend  who  had  suggested  the  peroration 
was  near  him. 

The  speech  was  a  straightforward  statement  of  the  position 
ot  the  Literary  Fund  and  its  work  ;  but  as  the  peroration 
was  approached,  signs  of  nervousness  became  apparent,  and 
at  length  a  full  stop  was  arrived  at.     Turning  to  his  friend, 
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he  said,  "By  Jingo,  I  have  forgotten  all  about  it!"  and 
then,  producing  his  notes  from  his  coat-pocket,  he  exclaimed 
to  the  audience,  "  Oh,  it  is  all  right ;  here  it  is ! "  and  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rattling  pace  to  read  the  fatal  composition,  which, 
being  accomplished,  Millais,  a  good  deal  out  of  breath,  sat 
down,  loudly  cheered  for  a  speech  which  had  well  accom- 
plished the  result  wished  for.  "What  an  artist  you  are!" 
said  Lord  Derby,  "  and  how  well  you  know  how  to  conceal 
your  Art.  When  you  were  speaking  you  were  exactly  like 
Blondin — always  pretending  to  fall  off,  and  never  doing  so. 
You  were  only  acting." 

When  he  was  made  a  baronet,  he  valued  the  honour 
for  very  practical  reasons.  Shortly  after  the  title  was 
conferred  upon  him,  Millais  paid  a  professional  visit  to 
Manchester.  Upon  his  return,  addressing  some  friends  in 
his  cheery  way,  he  said,  "  You  fellows  think  it  is  nothing  to 
be  made  a  baronet,  but  I  can  tell  you  it  means  a  great  deal ; 
and  I  like  it.  Here,  you  see,  I  went  to  the  hotel  at  Man- 
chester, and  I  said  to  a  beautiful  young  person  in  the  bar, 
'  I  want  a  bedroom  with  a  fire  in  it.'  Off  she  went  to  a 
pipe,  and  said,  'Whist!  No.  238  and  a  fire.'  She  then 
asked  me  to  write  my  name,  w  hich  I  did.  Looking  at  me, 
she  said,  'Are  you  Sir  John?'  Upon  my  answering  '  Yes,' 
bad:  to  the  same  pipe  she  went,  and  said,  'Whist!  Not 
238 — No.  23,  and  a  good  fire  in  it'  Now  you  see  the  use  of 
being  a  baronet,  my  boys  !  " 

Enjoying,  as  I  did  for  thirty  /ears,  the  closest  intimacy 
with  John  Millais,  I  believe  I  kno  v  his  character  v/ell — and 
yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  descrilie.  It  seemed  always 
to  occur  to  him  that  whatever  was  in  his  mind  ought  to 
be  spoken.  For  instance,  he  had  every  confidence  in  him- 
self as  an  artist — a  confidence  that  represented  the  measure 
of  his  success — and  this  belief  he  was  apt  openly  to  ex- 
press— not  boastfully  or  arrogantly,  but  in  a  simple,  honest 
way,  as  if  he  were  stating  a  truism  of  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt — and  all  this  true  faith  in  himself  never  bore 
the  complexion  of  egotism.  Certainly  it  never  was  egotism 
of  a  comparative  character.  Often  as  I  have  heard  Millais 
praise  the  merits  of  other  artists,  I  never  heard  him  ik  tract 
from  them.  Truly  could  he  have  said,  "  Enemies  1  iiave 
none,  my  rivals  are  my  friends,"  for  so  he  always  t;-  ated 
them.  And  as  he  was  sincere  in  his  thoughts  of  hi  iself 
and  in  all  the  words  he  uttered,  equally  true  was  he     1  a.i 
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his  dealings  with  others.  This  truth  made  friendships  long 
and  fast.  Full  well  I  learnt  to  value  the  one  he  gave  to  me. 
I  kiiow  I  have  never  possessed  one  I  could  more  certainly 
depend  upon.  All  the  traits  of  his  character  combined  to 
produce  a  most  cheerful  companionship.  All  his  manly 
(jualitier  were  mingled  with  a  boyish  brightness,  which 
made  him  the  lo\ed  centre  of  his  home,  and  caused  a  flow 

I  of  mirth  to  brighten  the  generous  hospitality  he  loved  to 
afford  and  his  friends  to  enjoy. 

There  were  others  besides  his  friends  who  owed  him 
much.  Proud  of  his  own  success,  he  alwavs  remembered 
that  he  ought  to  repay  his  good  fortune  by  helping  others. 

[  To  young  artists  his  door  and  hands  were  never  closed, 
and  no  man  worked  harder  in  the  cause  of  any  charity 
than  he  did  in  aid  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  discuss  IVIillais'  powers  as  an  artist,  but  I 
have  often  thoucjht  that  the  strou"-  truthfulness  of  his  char- 

I  acter  showed  itself  in  his  pictures.  He  was  the  popular 
people's  artist  because  he  placed  objects  on  canvas  exactly 
as  everybody  had  seen  them  in   Nature.     To  that   Nature 

f  [hit  artist  was  strictly  true.  For  the  figurative  expression 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  employed  when  speaking  of  litcra- 

I  tiire  to   Lockhart,    "  If   a  man   will    paint    from    Nature    he 

I  will  be  most  likely  to  interest  and  amuse  those  who  are 
daily  looking  at  it,"  is  a  truth  every  artist  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind. 


SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MILLAIS,  BY  MRS.  RICHMOND 
RITCHIE   (Annk  Thackeray) 


W'hi.x  I  first  saw  vour  father  I  was  a  Q-irl  in  the  schoolroom. 

I  and  even  to  my  schoolroom  eyes  he  seemed  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy.  Perhaps  he  looked  younger  than  he  really  was. 
He  was  not  so  handsome  then  as  he  grew  to  be  later,  but  he 
was  very  striking  in  appearance,  with  wonderful  thick,  bushy 
liair ;  he  was  gay,  strong,  and  he  talked.  He  was  somebody^ 
in  short.  We  already  knew  some  of  his  pictures.  In  those 
days  it  was  our  custom  to  admit  ourselves  to  certain  private 

I  views  of  our  own.  We  used  to  get  up  very  early,  and,  with 
some  girls  who  lived  close  by,  go  off  to  the  Academy 
together,  and  be  at  the  doors  when  they  first  opened.     On 
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(jne  occasion  when  we  arrived,  although  it  was  so  very  early 
still,  I  remember  there  was  already  a  little  crowd  assembled 
round  a  certain  picture.  We  had  to  wait  to  see  it  till  we 
could  ij^et  to  be  in  front  of  the  people.  I  j^azed,  charmed 
and  bewildered.  Was  it  faery  land,  or  was  it  all  real  ?  That 
shining-  i^len,  that  floating,  radiant  fij^ure  ?  I  knew  not  what 
I  saw,  but  the  picture  took  hold  of  my  imagination,  as  some 
pictures  do ;  and  after  years  and  years,  when  I  saw  the 
"  Ophelia"  again,  it  was  not  less  beautiful  thaii  I  remembered 
it.  When,  as  girls,  we  went  abroad,  and  could  not  see  die 
Millais  pictures,  we  used  to  read  the  papers  and  imagine 
them  for  ourselves  ;  and  I  can  remember  being  in  Paris  and 
trying  to  make  a  fancy  sketch  of  "  The  Naturalist "  with  all 
the  brightest  purples  and  greens  in  my  paint-box.  It  was  an 
absurdity,  but  it  shows  what  a  present  fact  those  special 
pictures  were  for  the  girls  of  my  generation. 

Soon  after  your  parents'  marriage  my  father  took  us  with 
him  one  day  when  he  went  to  call  upon  them,  somewhere 
near  Montagu  Square.  I  do  not  remember  being  shown  any 
pictures  on  this  occasion,  but  there  is  one  I  can  still  see. 
Your  mother  was  recovering  from  some  illness,  and  she  was 
extended  straight  in  some  beautiful  glowing  dress  upon  a 
sofa,  with  her  head  resting  upon  a  round  gilt  leather  cushion, 
which  made  a  "  background  of  pale  gold  "  to  her  face. 

We  saw  most  of  your  parents  after  my  father's  death, 
when  my  sister  and  I  were  living  very  near  to  Cromwell 
Place,  and  we  used  to  meet  your  father  in  the  street  and  go 
to  see  him  sometimes  in  his  studio,  and  now  and  then  he 
came  to  our  house.  I  can  remember  one  little  speech  of  his 
to  some  very  charming  and  fastidious  young  women  who 
were  staying  with  us  then.  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  when  they 
objected  to  someone  or  other,  "you  young  women  are  all 
alike.  You  expect  a  man  to  be  as  handsome  as  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  and  as  wise  as  Socrates,  and  as  rich  as  Cnesus, 
and  nothing  short  of  perfection  all  round  will  content  you." 
And  then,  in  a  sort  of  humorous  way,  he  began  enumerating 
various  attributes  of  various  friends ;  A.'s  hair  and  B.'s  eyes, 
and  C.'s  white  teeth  and  D.'s  amusing  wit,  etc.,  etc.  "Only 
you  expect  to  get  them  all  together  in  one  individual/'  he 
said.  He  had  a  way  of  illuminating  people  and  brightening 
up  commonplaces.  He  always  spoke  straight  out,  and  (iven 
his  adverse  criticism  didn't  hurt,  it  was  so  kind  and  so  true, 
I  remember  taking  a  picture  to  him  once  that  an  import,  nate 
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friend  was  most  anxious  he  should  see.  *'  Vou  know  better 
than  to  bring  me  such  a  thing  as  that!"  said  he.  "Take  it 
away."  And  to  this  day  I  blush  when  I  recall  that  work  of 
art.  Simplicity  and  the  directness  of  his  blame  took  away 
the  sting  of  it ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  criticism  that  people 
resent  generally  as  the  spirit  of  censure  in  which  it  is  given. 

Once  he  took  several  of  us — I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  only 
remember  myself — to  the  National  Gallery.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  speak,  and  to  speak  out  loud,  and  went  round 
with  us.  The  loiterers  opened  their  eyes  and  ears.  '•'  The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus  "  became  a  glorified  triumph  indeed  as 
he  stood  before  it  praising  and  cheering,  but  the  poor  little 
later  Raphaels,  "St.  Cecilia"  and  others,  might  well  turn 
pale  and  hang  their  affected  heads  as  that  flashing  sword 
I  of  justice  went  by. 

Almost  the  last  time  I  ever  went  to  see  him  in  his 
I  studio,  that  beautiful  picture  of  "The  Old  Garden"  stood 
upon  the  easel.  I  said  how  beautiful  I  thought  it.  "  Do 
you  like  it?"  he  answered  rather  sadly;  "I  can  tell  you 
that  a  bit  of  my  life  has  gone  into  that  picture."  It  was  on 
that  same  day  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  he  showed  me 
his  daughter  Mary's  portrait.  "  Here  is  something  you  must 
like  very  much,"  he  said,  and  then  he  went  on  with  a  father's 
I  fond  pride  to  praise  the  sitter 

1  once  saw  an  artist  at  work  in  a  little  wood  near  Knole  on 
I  a  certain  day  in  July,  when  we  all  started  on  a  happy  expedi- 
tion Mrs.  Millais  had  invited  me  to  join.  Her  sister  was 
there  and  the  Trollopes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Clifford.  We  had 
found  sunshine  everywhere  and  a  drag  at  Sevenoaks,  and  as 
we  walked  through  the  woods,  we  came  upon  this  painter 
I  at  work  under  the  trees.  Our  host  stopped  for  a  moment. 
"Why,"  said  he  to  the  painter,  "you  have  not  got  your 
lights  right.  Look,  ^Ais  is  what  you  want."  And  he  took 
[the  brush  out  of  his  hand  and  made  a  line  or  two  on  the 
picture,  and  then  nodded  to  him  and  walked  away.  Mr. 
Troliope  laugned.  "The  man  looks  bewildered;  he  ought 
to  know  it  is  Millais,"  said  he,  and  he  ran  back  and  told  him. 
Ihen  someone  else  laughed,  and  said,  "  He  ought  to  know  it 
is  Troliope."  So  a  second  message  was  conveyed  to  the 
unfortunate  painter,  and,  greatly  amused,  we  all  walked  on 
[through  the  woods  to  where  the  carriage  was  waiting. 

The  last  time  I  sat  by  your  father  at  dinner  was  at  the 
liouse  of  my  husband's  sister,  Mrs.  Freshfield.    It  was  a  very 
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j^reat  pleasure;  to  inc  to  HikI  Sir  Jolin  there,  and  still  iiKin; 
to  fiiicl  my  place  by  his  at  diniuT.  After  a  lon^'  talk  on  looks 
and  pictures,  he  tj)ld  me  a  jjjhost  story,  which,  as  he  assured 
me  i  vvas  true,  I  venture  to  repeat  here.  It  was  of  an  old 
manor-house  in  the  North,  standinj,^  in  an  old  Scotch  <4anl(.'ii. 
A  London  lawyer,  who  liked  to  ^o  to  Scotland,  ha])p(ii(.{| 
to  see  it  one  day  as  he  was  driving  across  the  moor,  and  h( 
expressed  a  wish  to  the  friend  with  whom  he.  was  stayiii"^ 
for  some  such  retreat  to  come  to  with  his  wife.  She  was 
out  of  health,  and  he  wanted  to  get  her  away  from  London, 
and  he  added  that  it  was  just  what  they  would  hoth  like, 
only  that  he  feared  he  would  never  1)(;  able  to  affoid  it, 
and  he  named  the  sum  he  couKl  give.  The  friend  answered 
that  he  mlji^ht  get  such  a  house  well  within  the  price  he 
named  ;  this  one  was  going  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  but 
there  was  some  ghost  story  about  it,  and  no  one  up  there 
would  bid.  I'hen  the  lawyer  went  back  to  town  ;  hut 
shortly  .ifterwards  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  friend 
in  .Sv:otland  telling  him  that  the  house  had  been  put  up 
to  auction,  and,  (hiding  that  it  was  going  far  below  its 
\alue,  he  had  secured  ii  on  the  lawyers  behalf.  The 
lawyer's  wife  was  n(j  less  cUdighted  than  her  husband  to 
hear  of  this  purchase.  She  hacl  been  for  some  years  past 
suffering  from  strange  hysterical  attacks,  and  was  loiiL,dnn 
for  change.  Her  attacks  came  on  in  her  sleep,  and  she 
would  wake  utterly  exhcUisted.  She  always  had  one  tlreani 
of  an  old  house  that  she  nevL'l*  remembered  to  have  seen 
when  she  was  awake;  she  used  to  finti  herself  hurrying 
up  and  down  the  corridors,  and  alon^^  the  paths  and  terraces 
of  the  old-fashioned  garden.  The  place  was  all  perfectly 
familiar  to  her,  and  she  knew  every  yew  hedge  and  turn 
of  the  paths.  She  could  not  stop  herself,  though  she  would 
be  sinking  with  an  exhaustion  which  unnerved  her  for  hours 
after  she  awoke. 

When  the  autumn  came  the  family  set  off  for  the  North. 
As  ihey  drove  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  the 
lawyer  noticed  that  his  wife  was  looking  ver\  straiiL,rely, 
but  he  put  it  down  to  fatigue.  When  he  rang  the  bell  the 
<loor  was  opened  by  the  housekeeper,  to  whom  he  introd.uced 
himself,  and  said  a  friendly  word  or  two  of  greeting,  and 
almost  immediately  he  began  to  ask  her  whether  an\  thing! 
more  had  been  heard  of  the  ghost — whether  it  had  ap[  laredj 
kitely.     "What  sort  of  ghost  is  it?"  said  he.     The  i  ouse- 
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kfi  ,H^r  did  not  answer.  I)ut  stood  (|uii(!  still,  lookiiiL;- hard  at 
liLT  new  mistress.  "  \o  om;  can  aiisvvi^r  that  (|U(.;stioii  hotter 
than  the  lad\'  htTc."  she  said  at  lasit,  sIonvIn.  As  for  the  j)oor 
l,ul\ ,  she  Ljave  a  sort  of  cry.  for  as  she  came  into  the  hall 
she  saw  the  house  which  she  had  always  dreamt  of,  and 
where  she  herself  had  been  seen  aj^ain  and  attain.  The  end 
of  the  story,  I  believe,  was  that  the;  lad)'  t^ot  ([iiite  well  in  the 
liiK   Scotch  air,  and  (jiiite  t^ave  up  dri'a '•/..-  antl  astral  bodies. 


MILLALS'    L{)\l':   OK    MUSIC,    15V    HIS    DAUGHTER 
(Mrs.  ('iiAki.Ks  Sh'akt-\\oi-;ti,i:v) 

WITH    ADDITIONAL    NOTKS    liV    SIR    AUriirk    SULLINAN 


Ni;\T  to  his  work,  mv  father's  friends  would  sav  that  from 
his  fishing"  he  derivetl  most  pleasure,  but  those  who  knew 
him  best  knew  that  second  to  his  Art  came  the  sister  Art 
of  music. 

His  father  is  described  in  some  early  letters  as   "iiicurabK 

'iiiisical,"   and   he   was   undoubtedly   a   musician    who   mi^ht 

have  made  a   name   for  himself  had   he  cared   to  enter  the 

ompetition    and    criticism    of    [)ublic    life ;     but    he     lacketl 

I'leru'v. 

't  was  sufficient  happiness  to  my  i^Tandfather  to  enjoy  his 

Ijlitis  and   talents   in   the  circle  (A  his   fri.Muls  and  family,  S(^ 

n  an  atmosphere  of  music  the  little   boy  grew  up.  and  he 

^(■cl  to  lie  awake  listenini^  to  the  trios  and  quartettes  per- 

iormed  in  the  little  Normandy  drawino-room. 

From   the  age  of  seven   years  his  time  and  talents  were 

[persistently   devoted   to   the   absorbing   work  of  his   life,    so 

that   he    accjuired    no    musical    education    except    this    early 

insight   into    classical    music  ;    but   an    inherited    taste   and   a 

line  musical  ear  develo[)ed  in  him  surprising  discrimination 

id  love  of  music.  cUid  made  music  at  all  times  a  necessity 
j'tiiiin. 

few   of   his   admirers    realise   how   much    music    there    is 
|nhis  j)ictures  ;  how  much  music  helped  him  in  his  painting. 

•  heard  and  knew  nearly  all  the  great  singers,  executants. 
omjjosers  of  his  generation,  placing  them  according  to  their 
I'lerit   in    the   i)i'> eon-holes   of    his   brain    with   extraordinar\- 
■cciinicy. 
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In  Cronnvcll  l*Iace  between  the  years  1X6^^-78  such  ncii 
as  AltVetl  C'elHer.  I'rederic  Chiy,  Arthur  hhmt  j)()|)Ui.irlv 
known  as  Arthur  Cecil,  the  actor— were  anioni^st  the  //adi/ut's 
of  the  stucUo. 

Bhuit  would  !)(•  set  down  to  "moon,"  as  my  latlier  (.illcd 
it  H(;  |)ossessed  httle  voice,  and  that  of  thi;  roi/c'c  order, 
hut  a  touch  of  rare  (juahty.  and  a  natural  ^ift  for  melotK  and 
harmony  which  enabled  him  to  charm  and  fascinate  his 
autlience  bv  the  hour. 

With  hitn  came  Cellier  and  I'redily  Clay  ;  and  man\  were 
the  refmed  son^s  and  o])eras  of  these,  our  talented  friends, 
that  delijuhted  my  father,  and  lilled  our  childhood's  tiays  with 
memories  of  lovely  lyrics  and  dainty  ditties.  These  nicn 
proved  that  lij^jht  music  need  not  necessarily  be  vulvar,  ihat 
it  can  be  scholarly,  artistic,  and  insj)ired,  and  thoui^h  their 
work  be  no  more  than  charmin,L( — if  tht-re  be  endurini^  lite  in 
charm     it  will  live. 

In  sayinjj^  this  I  fain  woidd  pay  some  small  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  those  who  made  suiinv  davK  sunnier  bv  their  'jifis 
and  personalities. 

Closely  associated  with  those  early  days  was  Arthur 
Sullivan.  He  was  organist  about  this  time  at  St.  Peter's, 
Onslow  (iardens,  and  we  used  often  to  set*  him.  My  lather 
loved  him  and  admired  his  j^enius,  and  in  the  closinin'  tla\  s  ot 
his  life  Sullivan  was  one  ol  the  last  of  his  friends  he  askeil 
to  see. 

In  askinjr  Sir  Arthur  to  j^ive  me  some  personal  recolleelions 
of  my  father  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  record  them  here 
in  his  own  words  :  - 

"  Millais  was   a   man   who   inspired  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  with  the  greatest  personal  affection.     There  uasi 
.something"  exceptionally  lovable  in  his  nature,  and  he  was  so 
laroe-minded    and    ij^enerous.       Like    all    artists    who    have 
achieved   distinction,    his   opinion   was   constantly  asked    hy 
artists  of  lesser  rank  and  amateurs,  and  he  must  have  beenj 
sorely   tried  at   times,    for  he   shrank   from   giving   pain   hy 
telling  the  truth,  and  yet  he  was  too  hone.st  to  give  a  tlattcr- 
ing  or   false   opinion.       He    therefore   invariably   looked   lorj 
some  point  which  showed  either  promise  or  fulfilment,  or 
striving  lor  what  was  right,  and  on  this  point  he  would  dwell 
and  this  only — so  that  he  always  found  something  kin  '  anclj 
encouraging  to  say,   and  at  the  same  time  was  hone^^    anc 
truthful.' 
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"1  made  his  cic(|uaintHnce  in  1S63,  shortly  after  I  bewail  to 
make  a  name  for  myself,  and  from  that  day  to  his  death  I  held 
him  in  the  i^reatest  affection,  and  I  know  that  he  returned 
my  feeling  towards  him.  He  came  frecjiiently  to  the  Satur- 
',iv  afternoon  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  afterwards 
ivc  would  dine  and  spend  the  evening  at  the  Scott  Russells', 
'.vho  lived  at  Sydenham. 

I  "The  girls  of  the  family  were  brilliantly  gifted  and  highly 
I  lucated,  and  (frequently  joined  by  Henry  Phillip,  the  painter, 
.eorge  Grove,  P>ank  Burnand,  Fred  Clay,  and  distinguished 
iitists  and  literary  men)  we  would  discuss  music,  painting, 
loetry,  literature,  and  even  science  until  the  clock  told  us 
hut  the  last  train  back  to  London  was  nearly  due. 

"On  every  subject  iMillais  held  his  own,  and  his  opinions 
Acre  h  nest,  fearless,  and  generous,  and  always  worth  listen- 
W'^  to.  Those  evenings  were  amongst  the  happiest  of  my 
ite.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  Alice,  sat  to  him 
IS  the  model  for  the  central  fi'>ure  in  The  Romans  leavinL{ 
llrltain.' 

■  It  had  long  been  my  desire  and  ambition  to  do  a  work 
\hlch  should  combine  the  three  sister  Arts,  poetry,  painting, 
md  music ;  and  this  idea  I  imj^arted  to  Tennyson  and 
Miilais,  They  both  fell  in  with  the  notion,  and  Tennyson 
lor  this  purpose  wrote  the  little  cycle  of  songs  called  '  The 
iVindow,  or  the  Songs  of  the  Wrens.'  These  I  set  to  music 
md  Millais  began  the  illustrations  ;  each  song  was  to  have  its 
accompanying  picture.  But  difficulties  arose,  and  for  reasons 
mnecessary  to  enter  into  here,  the  illustrations  were  never 
CDinpleted.  The  first  and  only  one  done  I  remember  well. 
It  was  a  lovely  drawino-  of  a  i^irl  at  a  window,  birds  tlvinu" 
iround  and  'vine  and  eglantine'  trailing  about  it.  This 
Irawing  was  afterwards  bought  by  the  late  Henry  Leslie,  I 
relieve,  for  a  frontispiece  to  one  of  his  musical  works. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  bitter  regret  to  me  that  we  were 
unable  to  carry  out  my  idea.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
IS  to  Millais'  judgment  in  other  matters,  but  in  music  he 
possessed  an  unerring  instinct  f(3r  what  was  good  and 
artistically  right,  although  he  had  no  technical  knowledge 
't  the  art,  nor  did  his  love  and  enthusiasm  for  it  blind 
is  judgment.  He  was  conservative  in  his  love  for  the 
jld  masters  and  liberal  in  his  admiration  of  the  new. 

"After  all,  the  same  great  general  laws  govern  all  the 
^rts,  and  his  technical  mastery  over  one  gave  him  a  standard 
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by  which  he  could  t^auL;c  the  weak  parts  in  another,  if  I 
wanted  a  good,  sound  opinion  on  a  new  work  I  would  have 
turned  to  Milkiis  with  confidence — his  impressions  were  un- 
faihngly  right." 

These  then  were  the  constant  friends  of  the  house,  hui 
not  by  any  means  the  only  musician  ■  he  counted  as  friends, 
for  during"  the  progress  (>{  ye.irs  rny  father  was  proud  to 
welcome  such  brother  artists  as  Halle,  Neruda,  Joaciiim, 
Piatti,  Essipoff,  De  Soria,  the  Henschels,  Rubinstein,  and 
many  others  whom  memory  fails  me  to  recall. 

Rubinstein  in  his  various  visits  to  London  always  came  to 
dine  with  him,  and  it  used  to  be  with  us  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture whether  my  father  would  tempt  Rubinstein  to  the 
piano,  or  Rubinstein  detain  my  father  at  the  card-table. 

Rubinstein  fancied  himself  as  great  a  whist-player  >  s  he 
was  a  pianist. 

I  recollect  one  evening  in  the  studio  in  Palace  date, 
Rubinstein  had  set  himself  down  to  a  game,  and  was  playing 
rather  worse  than  usual.  My  father  suffered  acutely  through 
one  or  two  rubbers,  until  at  last  he  rose  in  desperation, 
saying,   "If  you  don't  stop  I  will  go  and  play  the  piano." 

My  father  was  early  attracted  to  the  modern  romantic 
school  of  music,  and  was  perhaps  among  W^agner's  earliest 
admirers. 

When  Wagner  came  to  London  in  1877,  he  paid  my 
father  a  visit  at  the  studio  in  Cromwell  Place.  My  father 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
great  poet-musician,  whom  all  the  world  was  then  ridiculing. 
and  believing  his  immortal  work  to  be  a  joke  or  an  insanity. 

My  father  invited  W'agner  and  Frau  Cosima  Wagner  to 
dine  with  him,  but  when  the  expected  day  arrived  Frau 
Cosima  came  alone,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  my 
parents  and  everyone  present — the  great  genius  being  in- 
disposed or  prevented  at  the  last  moment. 

I  have  said  how  necessary  music  was  to  him  and  how 
much  it  helped  him  to  paint  his  pictures.  In  the  Cromwell 
Place  days  a  piano  always  stood  in  the  studio,  but  when  he 
moved  to  Palace  Gate  in  1878  the  piano  stood  in  the  drawing- 
room,  separated  from  the  studio  by  folding  doors. 

Here  as  the  hour  drew  near  for  the  morning's  wuik  to 
begin  he  would  roll  the  partitions  aside,  saying,  "I  wont 
say  'no'  to  a  little  music."  One  of  his  daughters  would 
then  play  his  favourite  themes  or  explore  the  latest  n'  isiad 
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novelty  —  operatic,  symphonic,  or  lyric  —  and  if  anything' 
struck  him  as  uiuisiially  beautiful  he  would  appear  for  the 
briefest  instant  in  the  doorway,  palette  and  maul-stick  in 
hand,  and  with  charact^riotic  directness  say,  "  I'hat 's  all 
right ;  that  fellow  knows  all  about  it ;  play  it  aoain  "  ;  and 
disappear  in  a  Hash  l)ack  to  his  work.  Fhe  j)ortions  that 
thus  pleased  him  were,  so  to  speak,  labelled  for  future 
reference  in  his  mind,  as  "the  melancholy  bit,"  "the  pathetic 
bit,"  "the  polite  bit,"  ''the  dainty  bit,"  even  "the  curly 
bit, '  and  we  always  knew  what  he  meant  and  to  what  he 
referred. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bizet's.  When  Carmen  was  pro- 
duced in  London  he  never  tired  .f  praising-  it.  IJ ArU'sicnnc, 
too,  he  loved,  and  he  used  to  compare  much  of  the  charm  of 
Goring  Thomas's  work  to  Bizet  and  Massenet. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  lighter  and 
more  modern  school  was  all  he  could  appreciate.  Few  men 
ever  took  greater  or  more  discriminating  pleasure  than  he 
did  in  the  great  work?,  of  the  classical  masters. 

I  have  seen  him  deeply  moved  by  a  chorale  of  Hach's, 
and  in  the  evening  it  was  his  habit  to  throw  himself  into 
an  armchair,  saying,  "  Now  a  little  music,  and  then  to  bed," 
Then  he  would  listen  to  vScarlatti,  Bach,  Beethoven,  or, 
according  to  his  mood,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Grieg,  Brahms, 
etc.,  seeing  and  enjoying  beauty  in  the  individuality  of 
each. 

In  later  days  he  would  listen  to  Parsifal,  The  Meister- 
>iiiorr,  Tristan,  The  Rino\  or  at  least  as  much  of  them  as  m\' 
husband  could  sketch  on  the  piano  for  him.  He  would  listen 
to  all  he  could  hear  or  be  told  of  die  Bayreuth  world  with 
that  keen  interest,  freshness,  and  appreciation  which  belonged 
to  a  unique  personality. 

At  an  early  period   of  his   life   he  frequented    the    Italian 

'ipera,  and  while    ully  appreciating  its  beauties,  at  the  same 

time  he   was   ali^■e   to   its   absurdities.      For    years,    too.    he 

attended  Professor   Ella's  Musical    L'nion — that  quaint   little 

I  man,  who  certainly  understood  the  art  of  chamber  music.     In 

the  centre  of  St.  James's  Hall,  not  on  the  platform,  during  the 

months  of  May,  June,  July,  was  given  a  wealth  of  musical 

[treasures  by  the  greatest  executants  in  Europe,  j.nd  my  father 

mvariably  iound  his  way  there  once  a  week,  accompanied  by 

|my  mother  or  one  of  his  daughter'^).      Apart  from  this  he  was 

|neve'-  much   of  a   concert-goer,   nor  latterly   an    opera-goer, 
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except,  perhaps,  some  special  allurement  such  as  T/ie  Mcislcr- 
siuocr,  Tristan,  Lo'icuorin,  etc.  He  disliked  the  restraint 
and  conditions  under  which  he  had  to  listen,  too  much  to 
derive  much  pleasure,  but  amon^.;-  his  artist  friends  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  hearing  "good"  music. 

I  remember  certain  memorable  vSunday  evenings  at  Sir 
Charles  Halle's,  and  others  in  Rubinstein's  rooms  in  the 
Hotel  Dieudonne,  in  Ryder  Street,  where  the  great  })ianist 
would  not  only  welcome,  but  entertain  his  guests,  assistctl  hv 
such  artists  as  Sophie  Menter.  Wilhemji  (Thekla  Friedlander) 
and  others.  He  always  went  to  Sir  Frederick  Leightons 
annual  party,  and  among  his  many  friends  I  may  mention 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Madame  Neruda  (Lady  Halle),  Mr. 
Alma  'ladenici,  Mr.  Henry  Joachim,  Mr.  Rudolph  Lehmann, 
Mr.  Frederick  Lehmann,  NIonsieur  Hlumenthal,  Mr.  Piuriiar'l, 
with  whom  Madame  Schumann  always  stayed  during  1  er 
various  visits  to  London.  He  often  told  us  with  pride  that 
the  first  time  Madame  Neruda  played  in  London  was  in  his 
studio  in  Cromwell  Place. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  visits  that  he  recently  returned, 
pleased  and  interested  to  have  met  Mascagni.  He  had  been 
to  spend  the  day  with  Arthur  Sullivan  at  his  house  on  the 
river.  There  he  found  a  small  <^atherin<>-  of  musicians, 
Madame  Melba,  Tosti,  Mascagni.  They  spent  most  of  the 
day  on  the  water,  and  my  father  kept  them  amused — "fasci- 
nated "  was  the  word  used  by  the  one  who  told  me  of  it — 
by  his  brilliantly  high  spirits  and  unrestrained  enjoynienl  of 
everything.  Mascagni  could  not  speak  English,  nor  my 
father  Italian  ;  but  they  managed  to  understand  each  other, 
with  the  occasional  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  they  kept  the 
whole  party  roaring  with  laughter  at  their  attempts  to  discuss 
matters  connected  with  painting",  music,  cooking,  and  e\ery 
variety  of  subject. 

Then  his  illness  came,  and  still  music  befriended  him,  and 
he  would  have  it  when  he  could. 

One  afternoon  in  May,  1896,  he  requested  to  be  plajcd  to. 
and  havin"'  heard  some  of  his  favourite  "bits,"  he  asked, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "  Anything  new  of  Parry?" 

For  the  moment  I  knew  of  nothino-  and  then  I  thouq^ht  ol 

'"•11 

a  prelude  in  six  flats  from  an  early  work  of  Parry's,  enniled 
Charactcrbildcr,  which  I  knew  he  had  not  heard.  He 
listened  with  evident  enjoyment,  and  at  the  end  murnv  red. 
"Beautiful."      It  was  his  farewell  to  the  piano,  the  dra\   nq- 
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room,  tlic  stLulio.  Njxt  (1;i\  he  was  worse,  and  he  nexer 
came  upstairs  a}4;aiii. 

I  have  tri(;d  to  <;i\ c  a  faithful  acanint  of  my  father's  taste 
iind  love  for  music,  but  1  ma\'  he  accused  of  representiiiL;'  a 
taste  so  cesmopolitan  as  *  >  i)e  no  taste  at  all.  My  father 
••••IS  a  c(jnsu  ner,  not  a  producer,  and  a  consumer  may  he 
(crmitted  as  wick;  a  r.uit^e  as  he  can  find  ;  whereas  a  pro- 
tlucer  had  '^etter,  if  he  is  to  produce  well,  remain  within  the 
narrower  limits  of  his  own  creative  facultv. 

The  ordinar\'  man  or  woman  who  sa\s,  "I  like  only  i^ach," 
'  1  like  only  Warner,"  sets  forth  limitations  that  cannot  exist 
in  music. 

I  remember  once  i  lad\-  saying  to  the  oreates*^  pianist  of 
our  time,  "  Monsieur,  do  you  like  Warner  .■^  " 

"Madame,"  he  replied,  "in  the  garden  of  m  -sic  -re  are 
many  riowers,  and  they  are  all  beautiful."  So  h.  vuis  iVith  my 
father.  He  drew  from  every  flower  all  it  haci  U'  cyve  him  of 
sweetness  and  delii>"ht. 
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Sir  Noel  I'atoii,  l-t.s..\,  —  l'r()ffss()r  Sir  William  Kichmond,  k.a.     Sir  (icoryc  Ktid. 
I'.K.s.A.  -  II.  W.  1).  Davis,  u.A.     Lines  l)\-  tlu'  I'oct  Laiirtati'. 

liV    SIR    NOliL    I'A'IOX,    R.S.A. 

IN  default  of  contemporary  records,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  as  years  advance  to  recall  with  distinctness 
individual  incidents  of  the  far  past,  however  vivid  as  a  whole 
their  recollections  may  seem.  But  some  of  these,  by  which 
the  future  has  been  more  or  less  consciously  intlueiiced, 
remain  indelibly  impressed  upon  »:he  memory.  Of  such 
was  my  first  contact  with  Millais — an  auspicious  be^innino- 
of  an  unclouded  friendshij)  of  more  than  fifty  years.  It 
came  about  in  this  wise.  When  drawing"  as  a  probationer 
for  studentship  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  spring'  of 
1843,  I  had  found  a  place  on  the  area  of  "the  dingy 
shrine  of  the  antique,  where  dear  Georsj^e  Jones  held  rule," 
the  semicircle  of  raised  seats  behind  havin^^  been  previously 
appropriated.  I  was  working  from  the  statue  known  as 
*'  The  Fighting  Gladiator,"  on  an  unusually  large  sheet  of 
paper,  which  hung  loosely  over  either  side  of  my  drawing- 
board,  to  the  undisguised  amusement  of  the  overlooking 
fellow-workers,  whose  sheets  of  paper  had  been  religiously 
stretched  over  their  respective  boards,  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  schools,  of  which,  however,  as  an  outer 
barbarian,  fresh  from  the  North,  I  knew  nothing,  never 
having  previously  passed  through  any  school.  A  certain 
stir  had  just  been  made  by  the  appearance  of  a  rather 
good-looking  student,  divested  of  the  moustache  (at  that 
time  a  rare  artistic  decoration)  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn  ;  the  excitement  becoming  A'ociferous  on  his  pathetic 
announcement  of  the  reason  for  the  sacrifice — his  deier- 
mination  never  to  wear  a  moustache  till  he  could  draw  the 
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A]  olio!  in  which  task  it  a|)|)carc'il  hr  had  failed.     lUit  shortly 
th(  rtalK-r    another  and    more;   lively   coiniiiotion    was    raiseil 
by  the  advent  of  a  hoy  of  singular  hcanly  and  very  smartly 
hahiteil  in  a  littU;  hlack  surtoiit,  with   three  lows  of  hiiltons 
on  the  breast,   as    I    noted.       The  juvenile   visitor,   who   was 
ivideiitly    a    familiar    and    welcome    ri!;ure    thttre,    forthwith 
proceeded,    in    box  ish    fashion,    to   te.ise   se\'eral    students    of 
I  ureater  ''rowth     himself  alreadv  a  student  of  three  vears' 
^taiidiniL;'     and    to   make   critical    remarks   on    th(;ir    perform- 
iiucs,    which    always    seeme-d    to    be    taken    in    inood    part. 
\\\  and-by,    no  doubt   attracted    by    m\    audaciously    uncon- 
stitutional   arraiiji^ement    for    work,    he    ste|)ped    down    and 
sidod    beside    mc^    verv   (luii'tlv,    not    reachiiiLT    much    abo\e 
iiu'   head   as    I    sat.      Attt;r    some    tentative    remarks   about 
•ihc  i^ladiator,  and    in([uiries  as   to   wht.'ther   I    had   attended 
,iiiy  drawing-classes  in    Ivondon,   he   told   me  his    name  was 
"Johnnie    Millais"    (of    course    I    did    not   then    know    how 
disiiniLiuished  the  name  had  already  become  in  the  schools), 
and  asked   for  mine,  which  I  i^ave  him.       He  then   incjuired 
what   sort    of   Art    I    was    'L;oinn'    in    for,'    and    by    way    of 
.insvver    1    put   into   his   hand   a   small    note-book   containin|L^ 
first   ideas   for  outline    illustrations    of    Milton's    Connie  and 
the  Pronu'tluns   Unbound  of  Shelley,  all   necessarily  trejited 
freely   in   the   nude.       He  <rlanced   hurriedly   at   one   or   two 
of  these  jottinj^s.  and  e.\claimini;',  in  an  emj)hatically  depre- 
catory tone,  "  (Jh,  is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  do.-*"  handed 
the  note-book  back,  as  if  <;lad  to  j^ei  (juit  of  it.  and  turned 
ihruptly  away.      Feeling-   that    "  that   sort    of    thing "    would 
\wt  do,    I    (juickly  caught  his  retreating  skirts,   and   saying, 
rather   grimly    I    suspect,    "No!   you    shall    not  go   till    you 
really   look    at   these!"    put    the    note-book    again    into    his 
^anil.      A    little    nervously,    anci    with    a   somewhat    Mushed 
tace,    b'.       with    quite  judicial    composure,   he    proceeded   to 
I  examine     he  sketches;    and  speedily  finding  they  were  not 

le  objectionable  "sort  of  thing"  he  had  hastily  assumed, 
he  threw  an  arm  impulsively  round  my  shoulder,  saying, 
ill  a  very  different  tone,  "Oh,  yo7i  are  all  right'" — and 
Irom  th  It  moment  we  were  friends.  The  evident  purity 
|of  mind  and  the  straightforward  honesty  of  tho   boy,   with 

is  generous    amends    for    a    momentary    injustice,    inade    a 
hleep  impressioii  on  me,  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sub- 
ptquLMit  life   has  rendered  only  more  deep  and  enduring. 
Another  illustration  of  Millais'  boyish  honesty,  thorough- 
II.— 28 
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ncss,  unci  couriL^e  I  recall,  thout^h  t  may  be  less  creditable 
to  myself.  While  I  was  eni;a<^ed  on  the  recjuired  dra\vin<r 
of  the  Academy  i'corchA\  in  the  rather  shadowy  corner  it 
used  to  occupy  as  students  of  that  time  may  remember, 
if,  indeed,  any  of  these  still  lini^er  on  this  side  of  the  dark 
river^ — he  sauntered  over  to  me,  and,  fmdinti^  I  was  wriiin^r 
the  names  of  bones  and  muscles  on  the  drawing  from  l)rief 
memoranda  made  at  home,  where  1  was  then  studying  anatom- 
ical matters  seriously  enough,  he  gave  me  quite  a  little  lecture 
on  the  inunorality  of  the  proceeding,  to  the  effect  that  I 
ought  to  have  committed  all  these  names  to  memor\  -as 
he  had  done.  Of  this,  as  a  condition,  I  had  not  been 
aware,  but  thenceforward  I  acted  upon  his  suggestion 
rather  wondering,  however,  if  all  the  students  were  as  con- 
scientious in   this  matter  as  "Johnnie   Millais." 

That  the  "Noung  Apelles"  could  take  as  well  as  give 
criticism  and  advice,  the  following  incident  will  show. 
Towards  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  about  to 
return  to  Scotland,  I  imexpectedly  encountered  him  in  the 
I^lgin  Room  at  the  British  Museum  ;  and  after  dreaming 
and  no  doubt  raz'ii/o-  with  him  for  some  time  amono-  the 
marbles,  as  young  devotees  o:  the  beautiful  are  bound  to 
do,  !  accompanied  him,  on  his  invitation,  to  the  house  then 
occupied  by  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  ot 
his  work.  In  the  sunny  little  drawing-room  we  found  his 
sister,  a  tall,  splendidly  grown  girl,  of  beauty  different  from, 
but  not  less  remarkable  than,  his  own.  Having  introduced 
me,  in  very  friendly  and  ilattering  terms,  as  a  fellow-student. 
who  had  just  been  a  successful  competitor  for  a  prize  otfered 
by  the  Art  Union  of  London — a  fact  which,  in  that  day  ot 
small  things,  he  seemetl  pleased  to  consider  a  distincticjn-- 
he  left  the  room  to  fetch  his  drawings.  Whereupon  Miss 
Millais  turned  towards  me,  saying,  in  a  low  and  erirnest 
voice,  ''And  you  really  think  Johnnie  has  genius.-*"  My 
warm  iissurance  that  of  this  there  could  be  no  shadow  oi  1 
doubt  evidentlv  oratified  her ;  and  she  thanked  me  with  i 
tears  in  her  eyes,  btit  a  bright  smile  on  her  lips.  1  he- 
drawings  brought  for  inspection  were  subject  comj)ositions| 
of  various  kindii — he  brought  no  '  Academv  drawings,'  of 
course.  I  foimd  them,  though  somewhat  convention.il  in 
character,  full  of  fanc^',  and  distinctU'  ambitious  in  aim, 
some  of  them  containing  great  numbers  of  figures,  all 
treated  in  a  more  or  less  sketchv  manner.      But    I  obsrrxeclj 
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that  in  regard  to  details  noncrally,  and  the  extremities 
i)iirucularl\ ,  tlie\'  were;  danijerouslv  loose  and  wantinu"  in 
•,tudv.  And  while  according  to  the  designs  as  a  whole 
my  warm  and  almost  wonderino-  admiration-  on  the  streni^th 
,)t  mv  seniority  bv  several  years  and  of  mv  greater  <>"rowth 
1)V  a  i;ood  main  inches  I  \entLired,  despite  m\'  conscious- 
ness that  already  this  "  mar\elloLis  box'  "  was  more  of  an 
artist  than  I,  to  draw  his  attention  to  this  defect,  and  to 
irL;e  that  he  should  altogether  avoid   crowded   scenes,   and 
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choose  subjects  embracing-  not  more  than  two  or  three 
l!i;;ures  to  be  thoroughl\-  studied  and  wrought  out,  especially 
liiirej^ard  to  hands  and  feet.  For  these  strictures  and  sug- 
Ltstions,  the  j)ropriety  of  which  he  freely  admitted,  he 
|;iianked  me  cordially  ;  and  when  closing  the  street  door 
'11  my  departure,  looked  after  me  with  a  kindly  smile  and 
|io(l.  r.aying,  '"  I  shall  not  forget  about  the  hands  and  feet " 
-the  last  words  of  his  I  heard  for  several  eventful  years, 

Evidently  he  had  been  in  no  way  spoilt  by  his  boyish  dis- 
tinction ;  nor  was  he  ever  spoilt  by  the  honours  and  splendid 
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success  of  his  maturity.      I'lom  the  first  he  was  too  true;  ;in 
artist — had  too  high  ideals  l^efore  him-    to  be  otherwise  dicUi 
humble    at    heart.       And    notwithstandinj^-    his    honest,    iiul 
characteristically  outspoken,  a])preciation  of  that  success,  he 
retained  to  the  end  the  inward  modesty  of  all  ^reat  ^(  iiius. 
Of  this  I  had  many  proofs.     One  I  m^iy  recall.     On  returning 
to  the  charmiuL;"  Cromwell  Place  studio  one  day  after  lunch  - 
when  he  had  been  even  more  bright  and  cheery  than  usual — 
he  drifted  into  serious  talk  about  Art,  and  the  trials  incident 
to  the  artistic  temperament  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke 
of  the  frequent  difficulty  he  experienced  in  his  work,  and  ofl 
his  almost  invariable  dissatisfaction  with  its  results.      I  could 
not  help  laughinoiy  expressing  my  inability  to  conceive  howl 
he — with   his  consummate  mastery   of   technique,    and  vvith| 
that   mastery  so    universally  acknowledged  —  could    so   feel. 
"Ah!  my  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  in  tones  that  vouched  fori 
the  sincerity  of   his  words,    "  that  is  all  you  know !     Why,] 
there  are  times  when   I   am  so   crushed  and   humiliated  bv 
my    sense    of    inca|oacity,    that    I    literally    skulk    about   the! 
house,  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  my  own   servants !  " — a  con-j 
fession  'from  which    1   could   not   but  derive   consolation,  asj 
others    may !      Again,   after    many   more    years    of  brilliantj 
achievement,   he  was  then  engaged  on  the  splendid  "  Lorcij 
vSalisbury,"  when  about  to  enter  the  studio  he  paused  witli| 
his  fingers  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  turning  to  me  said, 
almost  grufflv,  "  But  what  have  I  to  show  you  that  you  will 
care  to  see?      I  am  on^y  'a  portrait  painter!'"     Needless  tc 
say  that  the  reply  was,  "  My  dear  iVIillais,  in  painting  sucl 
portraits  you  are  painting  history!"     These  incidents,  trivial 
as  they  .seem,   may   not  be  unworthy  of  record,   r.s   revelaj 
tions  of  the  more  inward  workings  of  the  great  master's  mmdj 
even  at  the  height  of  his  greatness. 

Another  and  still  later  indication  of  Millais'  habit  of  self| 
criticism  I  may  note  on  the  authority  of  one  to  whom  th^ 
incident  was  related  by  himself.  Shortly  after  the  0})enim 
of  the  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  at  the  Grosvenoj 
Galleries,  wishing  to  look  at  the  collection  undisturbed,  hi 
had  gone  there  alone,  at  an  hour  when  he  had  reascHi  t(j 
expect  that  no  visitors  would  be  present.  He  found  onl) 
some  three  or  four  lingerers  in  the  Galleries,  and  these  eyij 
dently  did  not  recognise  him.  After  lo'  '.ing  round  hi'  '  toj 
a  little  while,  his  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  earlier  v  orkj 
— carried  out  under  many  grave  difficulties,  and  when  c.     th( 
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world  seemed  airaiiist  him — over  those  done  when  in  altliu'nce 
md  with  cdf  the  world  at  his  feet,  berp.rne  so  oppressive,  that 


So,  rushmo:  out 


he  felt  that  he  must  choke  if  he  remained. 
of  the  place,  he  bouLiht,  at  the  first  tobacconist's  Ik;  came  to, 
the  bi'>'<:est  ci^jar  he  could  fmd,  and  smokin-'"  it  furiouslv  on 
the  way  home,  was  com.forted  I  Mow  like  him  all  this!  And 
how  vastly  unlike  the  too  frecjuent  mode  of  looking  at  their 
()\\  n  productions  of  lesser  miMi !  lUit  while-  of  set  ])urpose 
—noting  these  more  inward,  and  le-,s  generally  recognised 
workings  of  Millais'  mind,  no  one  better  knows  than  1  what 
a  life -long  joy  .Art  was  to  him.  as  the  means  of  expressing 
his  alwavs  exuberant  delitiht  in  the  beaut\'  of  Nature,  animate 
and  inanimate  ;  first  in  its  exquisitely  minute,  as  later  in  its 
hnKcder  manifestations  ;  or  how  thorouLi'hlv  his  manlv  and 
generous  heart  sympathised  with  and  enjoyed  life  in  all  its 
phases.  .So  that  -t  has  ever  been — and  for  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  m\'  earthl)'  sojourn  must  continue  to  be — one  of 
my  most  grateful  and  cherished  retlection.s.  that.  desjMte  his 
share  of  the  anxieties  and  sorrows  incident  to  humanitv,  the 
life-long  friend,  so  sincerely  loved  and  honoured,  was  essen- 
tially a  hap})\-  man. 


F.Y    PROFESSOR    SIR   WlLf.lAM    RICHMOND,  R.A. 

My  first  recollection  of  Millais  was  at  a  party  at  my 
father's  house,  when  he  and  Holman  Hunt  were  the  centres 
ijf  attraction.  It  must  have  been  very  earl 
hot  later  certainly  than  1853,  when  I  was  oi 
As  if  it  were  yesterday  I  recollect  the  sii 
made  upon  my  childish  mind,  which  had,  I 
keen  perct;ption  of  beaut)',  by  the  CLirly-hc 
whose  work  I   had  alreadv  heard  discussed 


in  the  fifties, 

■n  years  old. 

ig  impression 

ppose,  already 

•d  young  man 

ind   I   recollect 


trying  to  get  near  to  him,  and  then,  as  I  ever  did  afterwards, 
culmiring  him  with  a  kind  of  hero  worshi|),  which  was  more 
common  five-and-fort\'  ve;u"s  aLiO  than  it  is  now. 

At  my  fathers  house  much  discussion  took  place  about 
the  Fre-Kaphaelite  movement,  in  whi:h  he  took  a  very  lively 
interest,  and  was  ever  upon  the  side  of  thai  group  of  artists 
who  did  so  much  to  remove  the  Fnglish  school  of  painting 
trom  the  commonjilace.  He  ofteri  used  to  ujII  us,  when  we 
were  children,  various  comments  upon  the  Fre-Raphaelite 
movement  which  he  heard  in  .Societv  :  and   i   remember  one 
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occasion  (where  the  discussion  took  place  I  do  not  know,  l)iit 
it  was  evidently  animated,  and  there  were  two  opposing  sides) 
he  was  appealed  to  as  a  kuid  of  centre  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
then  young  Millais.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  his  verdici,  it 
was  this  :  "  Millais  is  already  famous  ;  you  are  adding  to  his 
fame  by  your  discussion  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  his  merits.  You  are  only  adding  to  a  reputation  already 
discovered  by  any  praise  or  blame." 

I  remember  the  keen  admiration  with  which  I  and  my 
friends  regarded  everything  that  came  from  ^Tillais'  brush, 
and  die  almost  worship  with  which  we  regarded  his  pictures. 
rVed  Walker,  Albert  Moore,  Simeon  Solomon,  Henry 
Halliday  and  I  fed  our  young  minds  upon  such  j)ictures 
as  "The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  of  which  I  re- 
member my  father  saying,  "It  is  the  most  poetic  picuire 
exhibited  in  the  Academv  in  mv  recollection,"  and  indexed 
the  centres  of  interest  at  the  Royal  Academy  Kxhibiiion 
year  by  year  were  the  places  where  Millais'  pictures  hung-. 
There  were  ardent  discussions  among  us  when  Leightoii 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  w  ork 
of  the  two  brilliant  young  men.  My  friends  were  perhaps 
more  faithful  than  I  was  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite.  With,  I 
suppose,  a  natural  leaning  towards  eclectic  Art  and  a  sense 
of  style,  which  Leighton's  work  presented,  I  found  some- 
thing congenial  to  my  own  taste  that  I  n>issed  in  the  nKjre 
romantic  spirit.  As  time  went  on,  I  think  that  we  all  were 
able  to  differentiate  qualities  which  exist  in  the  works  of  two 
of  the  most  interesting  painters  of  this  century,  and  we 
learned  not  to  compare  them,  but  to  admire  them  both. 

Millais  was  kindness  itself  to  me  as  a  boy.  When  1  was 
a  lad  of  sixteen  I  remember  his  coining  to  see  me  in  mv 
father's  hou.se  to  criticise  the  picture  that  I  was  then  painting 
of  "  P^nid  and  Geraint,"  and  his  taking  the  trouble  to  draw 
for  me,  in  a  book  which  I  now  have,  a  head  of  Geraint. 
which  he  advised  me  to  substitute  for  the  one  which  I  had 
already  painted,  which  was  a  portrait  of  Garlo  l^erugini,  who 
became  afterwards  one  of  Millais'  closest  friends;  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  Millais'  criticism  was  slightlv  p:'ra- 
doxical  in  that  he  wished  me  to  introduce  into  a  picture,  an 
ideal  system  when  I  knew  that  all  the  heads  in  his  eaiHer 
work  had  been  uncompromising  portraiture.  But  hat 
mixture,  or  infusion,  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  became  l.iter 
on  a  strong  feature  in  Millais'  work.      His  sense  of  char:'  ter 
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;in  1  his  appreciation  of  jXirsonality  had  always  about  it  a 
W('nderful  evidence  of  a  selective  i)o\ver.  He  saw  the 
beauty  that  lay  under  character,  and  in  that  respect  he  was 
like  a  Greek.  I  apprehend  that  no  member  of  the  lui^lish 
school  has  ever  had  a  finer  feelini;"  for  form  than  was  his, 
biiL  his  selection  of  it  was  never  conscious.  Under  his 
discriminating  eye  the  beauty  of  even  common  forms  was 
evident.      He  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  ennoble  by  an 
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artistic  perception  entirely  innate,  never  reasoned.  That  is 
why,  I  suppose,  his  Art  has  moved  the  world,  be  aise  at 
its  best,  as  well  as  at  its  worst,  it  was  alwa\  s  spontaneous. 

I  have  never  known  a  better  critic  than  he  was.  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  entirely  sympathetic  ; 
in  the  second,  hi^  marvellous  accuracy  of  eye  enabled  him 
to  drop  upon  a  tault  of  proportion  or  incongruous  design 
in  ;i.  manner  which  in  anybod)'  else  would  have  been  called 
commonplace.  United  w'th  a  highly  poetic  instinct  and  a 
roniantic  spirit  that  I  have  often  compared  to  that  of 
Keats.    Millais   had   an   abundance  of  common-sense  and   a 
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I<)\'L'  of  acciiracN'  which  mii^lit  ha\(;  injured  liis  poetical 
t'aciilty  it  that  had  nol  been  in  the  tirst  ])lace  pre-eininem. 
1 1  is  !L;real  success  naturally  made  him  impatient  of  criticism, 
A  rt:markal)le  instance  of  that  impatience  I  c.ui  ,L;i\'e  xou. 

I  m{;t  him  not  many  years  a,L;"o  in  llyde  I'ark  looking  as 
(.lejected  as  1  felt.  He  sympathised  with  me  upon  the 
subject  of  the  rece{)ti()n  of  a  j)icture  of  mine,  ol  which  he 
spoke  in  kindly  t(.-rms.  lie  was  suffering-  under  the  same 
smart,  and  with  indii^iiation  he  turned  rountl  to  me,  aiul 
bitterly  said,  "Why  do  we  cast  our  pearls  before  swine? 
I  he  best  we  _n,ive  to  the  I^nt^iish  |)ublic  diey  abuse;  the 
vulgarest  they  accept  and  ai)|)laud."  This,  of  course,  was 
a  mood,  because  Millais  had  a  hi^h  regard  for  public  opinion, 
and  he  believed,  as  many  of  us  do  not  believe,  that  |)ublic 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  Art  is  ri^ht.  In  earlier  years, 
as  far  as  I  remember  his  opinions  to  have  been,  he  tlid 
not  very  highly  estimate  the  old  mast(,'rs,  excepting.  [X-rhaps, 
Holbein  ;  but  as  years  went  on  his  admiration  for  Titian 
and  Vandyck  grew  to  be  almost  adulation.  Perhaj)s,  as 
compared  to  Leighton's  and  some  others,  his  artistic  sym- 
pathies were  somewhat  narrow.  1  do  not  think  that  desion. 
(/Nci  desion.  which  had  not  in  it  some  human  interest,  had 
much  to  say  to  him.  and  1  imagine,  or  rather  I  gathend 
from  his  conversation,  that  his  admiration  for  Cireek  Art 
was  more  cultivated  than  sj)()ntaneous.  While  he  was  a 
poet  he  was  also  a  novelist  ;  people  interested  him  more 
than  things.  Even  in  his  landscapes  I  think  I  can  always 
detect  a  kind  of  human  sentiment  pervading  them,  a  mood  of 
Nature  akin  to  a  human  mood  which  had  prompted  the 
initiation  of  his  x-ision.  He  was  a  great  story-teller  ;  Inis 
Art  is  extremely  dramatic  ;  he  arrived  at  the  roots  ot  the 
sentiment  that  was  prompting  the  actors  of  his  drama  with 
whom  he  became,  as  a  great  novelist  does,  intimately 
accjuainted.  Millais'  literary  sympathies  were  with  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  and  lastly  Louis  Stevenson.  He 
loved  anecdote  and  storv  as  well  as  the  literarv  embodiment 
of  character;  but  I  ([uestion  if  philosophical  j)p)l)lem  liail 
much  place  in  a  mind  that  was  essential!)-  modern.  It 
was  in  no  sense  retrospective  intellect  ;  it  cared  tor  the 
things  that  moved  around  it,  and  li\'ed  in  liie  life  of  its  own 
time.  His  illustrations  to  the  poets  could  have  been  painted 
in  no  other  century  but  this,  and  could  ha\'e  been  done 
only  by  Millais.      Keats's  poem,  "St.  Agnes'  I-A-e,'   he  made 
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his  own.  TIk-  piitiirc  is  noi  an  ilhisiraiion  of  Kcats's 
poem  ;  il  is  an  ini('r|)rc'tation  of  Millais  .  conceived  enlircly 
in  the  spirii  of  the  nineK-'cnth  century.  It  lias  none  of 
ilu"  m(;dia'val  (jualities.  Wliat  seems  to  have  attracted 
him  in  the  p  )em  lias  been  the  moonH_L;ht.  and  that  with 
ail  unrivalled  painK-rs  L;ifi  he  presented  to  the  world,  as 
I  \entiire  to  >hink  no  painter  (;ver  presented  it  hefore. 
lie  is  therefore,  in  this  instance,',  not  so  much  an  illustrator 
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.IS  an  originator;  and  I  think  this  criticism 
to  he  true  to  his  Art  throughout.  Precedent  had  no  charm 
tor  him  ;  his  vision  was  a  painter's  vision  entirely  his  own. 
lie  never  saw  through  th(,'  spt^ctacles  of  others,  and  when 
he  painted  a  souvtmir  of  Velas(jue/  it  was  Millais  that 
was  evident,  not  XClasepiex  ;  and  \\hvA\  he  reminded  us 
of  ( jainsborouoh  it  was  more  upon  account  of  thi;  oval 
shape  of  the  frames  than  of  the  artistic  handlin|L;'.  I  do 
not  think  that  I'^noland  has  ever  pnxluced  an  artist  more 
entirely  individual  and  one  who  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
truer  to  his  native  instincts ;  and  my  llrm  belief  is  that 
as  lon<>"  as  the  memor\'  of  I''n'>iish  Art  exists  the  name 
of  Millais  will  o'o  down  to  postc;rity  as  amono"  her  truest 
and  most  individual  exponents. 


NOTES    IJY   SIK   (IKORCIK    KEII),    I'.R.S.A.  * 

As  a  boy  I  had  a  oreat  admiration  for  Millais'  work,  but 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  beino-  introduced  to  him  until  we  met 
at  a  dinner  L(iven  by  the  late  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Kepplestone, 
at  a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street.  Faed,  Wells,  Pettie,  Charles 
Keene,  and  two  or  three  more  were  present.  Some  days 
later — to  be  precise,  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  1876  -Air. 
Macdonald,  Keene,  and  I  lunched  at  7,  Cromwell  Place. 
Keene  arrived  late,  luncheon  beino-  half  over  when  he  was 
announced.  He  had  on  a  lono,  lioht  overcoat,  white  hat, 
i:  and  white  traiters,  and  was  hun""  round  with  satchel,  sketchin"" 
I  stools,  etc. — a  lono;,  lank,  odd  fio-ure.  He  had  evidently  been 
in  the  country  sketching-.  Millais  jumped  up  from  table  and 
L^reeted  him  with  "Come  along,  old  cocky-wax."  In  the 
studio  the  portraits  of  the  two  Aliss  Hoares  and  that  won- 
I  dei-ful  toHr-de-fora\  "The  Yeoman  of  the  Cuard,"  were  in 
progress. 


*  These   notes,    I   nuist  explain,  are  merely  an  epitome  of  a  letter  from   Sir 
Gee  rge  Reid  addressed  to  myself. — J.  (i.  M. 
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I  think  I  next  met  Millciis  in  AbcrtUrn  in  October.  i(S,So. 
He  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  .Macdonakl.  at  Kepplestone.  lie 
(Macdonakl)  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  sketch  of  Millais' 
heack  and  asked  him  to  sit.  He  aj^reed,  and  on  two  morn- 
inj^^s  (VVednestkiy,  20th,  and  rhiirscki),  21st)  came  to  St. 
Luke's,  wiiere  he  smoked  his  after-breakfast  pipe,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  the  sketch  was  linished.  Hunting"  about  the 
stucHo,  an  (;kl  frame  was  found,  the  sketch  was  placed  in  it, 
and  Millais  himself  carried  it  across  to  Kepplestone  and  put 
it  on  a  chair  in  the  entrance-hall,  to  j^reet  Mr.  .Macdonakl  on 
his  return  from  town  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  how  the 
Kepplestone  collection  of  artists'  portraits  was  be^im,  .   .  . 

He  came  to  us  in  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  October  27th, 
1S94,  and  remained  till  Tuesday,  30th.  He  had  been  visitint; 
at  Gosford  and  Yester.  and  complained  of  the  late  hours, 
especially  of  the  late  dinners. 

The  first  evenint;-  we  dined  alone,  and  he  went  off  to  bed 
about  nine  o'clock.  Next  day  (Sunday)  he  wished  to  g^o  to 
St.  Giles,  to  mornino-  service,  but  was  far  from  well,  and 
remained  in  the  house  all  day.  The  whole  afternoon  was 
.spent  in  pleasant  chat.  His  mind  was  then  full  of  the  idea 
of  painting-  a  lar^e  picture  of  St.  Christopher.  He  spoke  of 
treatino-  the  subject  in  a  way  different  from  that  usual  with 
the  old  masters,  and  of  making-  the  beautiful  child,  and  not 
the  brawny  saint,  the  great  point  of  interest  in  the  picture. 
He  said  he  knew  of  a  splendid  bit  of  background  somewhere 
on  the  Tav  near  Stobhall,  This  led  to  some  talk  about  the 
legend  of  St.  Christopher,  and  I  took  down  Mrs,  Jameson's 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  and  read  it  aloud.  When  I  came 
to  the  sentence,  "  So  the  thing  that  he  did  pleased  our  Lord, 
who  looked  down  upon  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said  within 
Himself,  '  Behold  this  strong  man,  who  knoweth  not  yet  the 
way  to  worship  Me,  yet  hath  found  the  way  to  .serve  Me!'" 
he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  That  is  for  the  Academy  Catalogue!" 
and  copied  out  the  passage. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Erederick  Leighton,  Millais  presided 
at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  on  Saturday,  May  4th,  1S95. 
While  the  uuests  were  arriving  I  was  in  one  of  the  first 
rooms  lc>oking  at  his  picture  of  "St.  Stephen,"  when  he 
came  to  me,  evidently  in  a  very  nervous  state,  and  putting 
his  hand  to  iiis  throat  said,  "What  am  I  to  do.-*  I  have  no 
voice."  He  went  off  to  shake  hands  with  the  guests  who 
were  arriving,  and  a  few  minutes  later  I    saw  him  patting 
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Lord  Rosebery  on  the  back,  and  the  thoiiij^ht  crossed  my 
mind — how  many  artists  would  have  ventured  to  pat  a  Prime 
Minister  of  Enoiand  on  the  back? 

When  he  first  rose  to  speak  his  voice  was  all  but  inaudible, 
but  as  the  evening'  wore  on  it  improved  ;  and  his  last  speech, 
so  hearty,  so  genuine,  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  was  heard 
—  every  word  of  it. 

Lady  Reid  and  I  dined  at  Palace  date  next  evenint^'.  He 
was  in  great  spirits,  evidently  glad  that  the  dinner  was  over, 
and  that  all  had  wne  off  so  well  ;  but  Ladv  Millais  uave 
a  different  account  of  his  feelings  for  weeks  before,  when  she 
told  my  wife  of  his  pacing  up  and  down  trying  to  piece 
together  his  speeches,  and  committing  scraps  of  them  to 
memory.  The  climax  was  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  4th,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to 
Burlin<>ton  House,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  "a  i>ood 
mind  to  go  and  hang  himself."  I  told  this  story  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  when  he  remarked,  "  Ah !  that  was  the  tnic 
orator!"  He  even  volunteered  to  come  North  and  make 
a  speech  at  the  next   Royal  Scottish  Academy  dinner ! 

On  November  27th  he  was  in  Lklinburgh,  on  his  way 
South,  and  I  went  with  him  to  call  on  his  old  friend  Sir 
Xoel  Paton.  He  seemed  much  disappointed  not  to  see  him. 
Next  mornini*"  mv  wife  and  I  saw  him  off  to  London  bv  the 
ten  o'clock  train,  accompanied  by  Lady  Millais.  We  l)Oth 
thought  him  looking  very  ill,  very  much  changed — his  face 
worn,  and  the  hearty,  buoyant  look  gone.  This  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him.  I  had  a  note  from  him  some  time 
in  February  or  March  saying  that  I  might  be  surprised  at 
his  having  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy 
after  what  he  had  said,  but  that  circumstances  had  left  him 
no  choice.  Then  came  reports  of  his  illness,  which  I  only 
heard  of  through  the  newspapers  (I  being  abroad  at  the 
\^  time),  and  on  the  17th  July  a  most  pathetic  and  beautiful 
note  of  farewell,  written  in  pencil  in  an  almost  illegible  hand. 
Iwenty-seven  days  after  that  he  passed  away — one  of  the 
kindest,  noblest,  most  beautiful  and  lovable  men  I  ever 
l<new,  or  ever  hope  to  know.  My  wife  says,  "He  was 
ill  that,  and  a  great  deal  more." 

George  Reid. 
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SOME   NOTKS   ON   MILLAIS  AS  A  PAINTER  OF  LANDSCAI'K, 

BY    H.  W.  B.  DAVIS.  R.A. 

You  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion  in  jreneral  of  Millais' 
power  as  a  landscape  painter,  as  well  as  for  some  remarks 
in  particular  of  his  picture  of  "The  Blind  Girl,"  possibly 
from  havinjr  heard  me  speak  on  some  occasion  with  on- 
thusiasm  of  that  wonderful  little  work  looked  at  from  a 
landscape  painter's  point  of  view. 

The  picture  is,  indeed,  to  my  mind,  a  marvel  amonc^ 
pictures — even  among  Millais',  considering  at  what  an  early 
stage  in  his  career  it  was  produced — for,  putting  aside  for 
the  moment  the  main  subject  of  the  picture — its  great 
pathos,  its  remarkable  realistic  drawing,  and  the  vigour  of 
painting  and  colour  in  the  figures — and  looking  upon  the 
work  in  the  sense  of  a  landscape  alone,  it  is,  with  its  power 
and  brilliancy  as  such,  simply  astonishing.  A  piece  of  great 
landscape  painting  is  there,  though  on  a  scale  so  small  that 
the  hand  might  suffice  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  whole 
background,  and  replete  with  detail  of  extraordinary  minute- 
ness ;  one  of  his  few,  too,  dealing  with  a  transient  eiTect  of 
Nature. 

The  sun  shines  out,  after  the  rain,  in  all  its  lustre  upon 
the  green  grass  and  wet  landscape,  and  brightens  the  trees, 
the  buildings,  and  all  the  details  of  the  background  with  a 
vividness,  a  freshness,  and  a  reality  that  are  amazing. 

What  an  effect  its  appearance  must  have  had  upon  the 
Art  world  of  the  day — what  a  revelation  to  earnest  students 
of  out-door  Nature !  I  recollect  its  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  though  too  inexperienced  at  the  time  to  appreciate 
its  dazzling  merits.  It  did  have  its  effect,  for  I  was  not 
so  young  that  I  did  not  perceive  its  immediate  influence — 
upon  landscape  painting  particularly — in  inculcating  a  more 
searching  study  of,  a  constant  reference  to,  Nature  herself 
for  her  facts,  and  a  truer  reverence  for  them,  and  refusing! 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  superficial  cleverness  and 
artificiality  too  prevalent  at  the  time. 

In  this  connection — I  mean  of  his  close  study  of  Nature. 
and  its  effect  upon  contemporaneous  landscape  Art — ^I  ought 
to  allude  to  his  earlier  work,  the  "Ophelia"  (which  had 
already  raised  much  discussion),  for  the  keen  observation 
and   uncompromising  rendering  of  Nature's  facts  displayed 
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in  the  picture.  The  very  individual  character  of  his  subject 
— that,  and  no  other — that  is  so  remarkable  in  his  portraits 
and  figures,  is  to  be  seen  here  in  every  bit  of  foliage,  every 
flower,  water-herb,  and  weed.  Look  but  at  the  group  of 
flags,  and  the  liquidity  of  the  water  around  them — at  the 
weeds  emerging  from  the  water  in  their  front,  at  the  fore- 
shortened twigs  and  branches  of  the  willow — and  remember 
that  these  were  painted  before  the  time  when  photography 
had  been  essayed  upon  landscape  objects,  and  had  familiarised 
us  with  their  accurate  delineation. 

Had  such  facts  ever  been  so  observed  and  so  rendered 
before  ? 

In  these  two  works  of  Millais,  as,  indeed,  in  all  his  subse- 
quent landscapes,  they  are  as  much  pieces  of  characteristic 
portraiture  as  are  the  subjects  he  has  painted  from  living 
models.  They  were  painted,  too,  with  an  evident  ease  ;  there 
is  no  sign  whatever  of  over-labour,  or  failure,  there  is  no 
hardness  or  over-insistence  of  outline  in  any,  his  most  in- 
tricate, details,  such  as  would  be  seen  in  work  of  attempted 
similar  character  by  an  inferior  hand,  and  was,  indeed,  but 
too  painfully  obtrusive  in  the  works  of  his  immediate 
imitators  and  followers. 

All  the  mystery  and  delicacy  of  Nature — her  losing  and 
finding  of  contour  — her  look  of  accident  in  her  very  minutest 
details,  are  manifest  in  these  works.  Examine  the  garden 
with  its  rows  of  fruit-trees,  and  gravel  path,  and  little  figure 
in  the  background  of  the  "The  Blind  Girl." 

It  was  good  to  go  from  this  small  picture,  in  the  late 
exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Academy,  to  look  upon,  say, 
the  "Miss  Lehmann"  portrait,  with  its  broad,  free,  and 
masterly  treatment,  the  charm  of  its  delicate  colour  scheme, 
its  girlish  grace  and  character,  and  absolute  vitality,  for  an 
appreciation  of  Millais'  great  gifts. 

Is  it  surprising  that  with  such  preparation,  such  constant 
and  strenuous  effort  in  his  early  work  and  study,  he  was  able 
to  achieve  so  much  freedom  and  power  in  his  later  produc- 
tions ? 

Why,  what  a  lesson  is  his  career  to  ambitious  tyros  of  the 
present  day,  so  anxious,  some  of  them,  to  pose  as  masters 
before  they  know  what  mastery  means,  and  who  hope  to  be 
accepted  as  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  unwary,  by  affecting  a 
power  they  in  no  sense  possess ;  covering,  as  they  too 
frequently  do,  with  rough  and  ready,  but  bald  and  meaning- 
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less,  svvc'(,'j)s  of  the  brush,   tliclr  crude  and  enipU'  canvases. 
The  master's  touch,  /lis  sweep  of  brush,  is  not  to  l>e  acquired 
at  the  comnieiiceiiient  of  a  student's  career. 

Mastery,  even  of  brushvvori<  alone,  can  only  come  of  kiiow- 
Uxl^e  and  much  j)ractice  ;  and  the  bej^inner  may  rest  assured 
that  the  powerful  technique  of  a  Constable  or  a  David  Cox  — 
not  to  speak  of  Turner — was  only  arrived  at  by  unremittinLi 
ant!  reverent  study  of  Nature,  and  after  a  vast  and  varied 
exj)erience. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  chiefly  for  their  matchless 
c|ualities  of  realism  as  absolute  transcripts  of  Nature-  that 
]\Iillais'  landscapes  are  to  be  judi^ed  ;  and  not,  indeed,  as 
compositions  or  impressions  of  threat  phases  or  effects  of 
Nature;  and  it  is  to  this  intense  realism  of  his  landscape  Art 
that  I  would  draw  attention  :  it  is  such  that  he  makes  you 
feel,  as  you  look  upon  his  work,  to  be  actually  on  the  spot — 
al)le  almost  to  walk  into  the  scene — -to  be  breathing  its  ver\ 
air  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  most  of  his  threat  (|ualities 
as  an  Artist,  as  painter  particularly,  are  seen  to  advanta!4(;  in 
his  landscapes.  His  rare  ^rasp  of  character,  so  evident  in 
his  masterpieces  of  portraitmx*,  unsin^passed,  and  unsur- 
passable as  are  some  few  of  them  ;  his  terse  and  vigorous 
drawino- ;  his  unerrinj^  eye  for  colour — I  mean  for  correctness 
of  colour  and  tint  values  in  Nature — even  his  oreat  dramatic 
power,  are  as  conspicuous  in  his  landscapes  as  in  his  other 
more  familiar  and  jiopular  works.  He  holds  in  landscape 
art,  indeed,  a  position  that  is  quite  unicjue.  His  was  a  new 
conception  of  that  Art.  Nothino-  c|uite  like  it  had  ever  l)een 
attempted  before,  certainly  no  attempt  had  ever  been 
so  realised  :  and  I  am  acc[uainted  with  nothing-  in  the  whole 
range  of  landscape  art,  old  or  modern,  (and  I  am  tolerabh 
f;imiliar  with  all  that  has  been  done  of  note  in  that  art  either 
at  home  or  abroad),  that  at  all  approaches  his  work  in  certain 
qualities  that  are  quite  his  own.  At  all  events,  in  these 
qualities  of  the  landscape  painter.  Millais'  position,  as  I  have 
said,  is  unique  ;  that  is,  from  his  own,  the  absolutely  sin-erc 
and  realistic  point  of  view.  These  qualities  that  he  possessed 
in  so  rare  and  so  marked  a  degree,  are  the  mastery  over  the 
ever-recurring  problems  in  painters'  work  as  a  craft,  which  the 
painter  is  ever  endeavouring  to  solve,  and  which  would  ap{)ear 
to  have  oftered  no  difficulty  whatever  to  that  highly-gilted 
man.  His  acute  sense  of  colour — I  prefer  to  say  correct- 
ness of  tint — never  seemed   to  fail   him  :    the   resources  of 
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palette  were  ever  ready  at  his  commaiul.  He  could  not, 
il  would  seem,  see  tint,  however  subtle,  incorrectly,  or  he 
al  ci  loss  to  rei)resent  it  on  canvas;  and  this  j)ovver.  which 
he  had,  no  doubt,  cultivated  to  the  utmost  (the  colour  j^ift 
itself  is  innate)  by  his  early  close  study  and  painting'  of  llesh 
-  see,  for  an  example,  the  consummate  paintini^  of  the  sleep- 
m^f  child's  bare  1<  j^s  in  *' 'l"he  Order  of  Release  "  is  j)articu- 
larly  evident  in  his  landscapes  ;  the  more  noticeidjle  in  them, 


THK   HONOUKAIiLK  JOHN   NKYH^LE  MANNERS.     1895 
Jij'  Jitriitisshnt  of  Lord  Manners 

possibly,  because  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  see  remark- 
able power  of  that  character  in  landscape  painting-. 

1  am  speaking,  as  will  have  been  surmised,  more  particu- 
larly of  so-called  "  aerial  perspective,"  the  true  perception  and 
expression  of  which  is,  after  all,  but  the  power  of  seeing  and 
rendering  the  infinite  subtleties  of  Nature's  tints  and  values 
widi  absolute  accuracy.  In  this,  as  I  have  said,  Millais' 
power  was  unfailing". 

The  well-known  aerial  perspective  of  Hobbema,  striking 
as  it  is,  seems  nowhere  in  comparison  with  the  gift  of 
Millais,    who,    moreover,   was   master  of   other   qualities   to 
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which  the  great  Dutch  painter  could  make  no  pretension. 
Nor  could  Millais  have  felt  any  of  the  ordinary  difficuhii  s 
of  these  prohK-ms  of  paintinj;' ;  or  how  account  for  the 
manifest  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  must  have  paint'd 
those  vivid  transcripts  of  pure  Nature,  a  couple  of  vvhi(  h 
it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  produce  in  an  autumn,  or  part 
of  winter  ?  I  think  it  is  the  remarkable  ease  with  which 
he  apparently  overcame  these  difficulties  of  the  Art,  in 
surmountable  as  they  usually  are  to  the  ordinary  craftsman, 
honestly  strive  thoujj^h  he  may  to  master  them,  that  so  appeals 
to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  artists.  It  would  take 
an  ordinary  painter  of  ability  many  months,  I  should  think, 
to  even  attempt  to  give  or  to  suggest  all  that  Millais  has 
shown  in  such  a  foreground  as  that  of  "Over  the  Hills 
and  r^ar  Awav."  The  air  itself  seems  between  and  around 
the  dried  grasses,  patches  of  heather,  and  pools  of  water, 
which  it  is  just  stirring,  so  that  you  may  fancy  you  hear 
the  bentles  rustle,  and  see  them  move.  The  technique, 
too,  is  quite  his  own — bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  previous  Art ;  the  presence  of  pigment  never 
obtrudes ;  you  altogether  lose  the  sense  of  paint  and 
painting  when  looking  at  his  matchless  foregrounds,  and, 
if  possible,  more  wondrous  middle  distances.  I  say  more 
wondrous,  because  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  effective  painting  of  objects  in  middle  distance 
is,  next  to  that  of  the  sky,  what  most  tests  the  capacity 
of  the  landscape  painter  proper. 

The  intricacies — infinite — of  Nature  seem  to  have  had 
a  special  charm  for  him  ;  such  intricacy  of  detail,  or  sug- 
gested detail,  as  other  and  less  gifted  men  would  liardly 
dare  to  face  or  venture  to  attack,  he  achieved,  and  with  a 
success,  in  his  own  manner,  that  has  never  been  attained 
by  any  other  hand.  Turner,  of  course,  in  his  mighty  and 
majestic  way,  was  supreme  in  the  suggestion  of  the  grand 
and  manifold  intricacies  of  Nature ;  but  Turner  stands 
alone  on  his  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  comparison  between  him 
and  other  painters  is  vain.  Yet  Millais'  art  is  distinct  from 
all  others  in  its  vivid  and  sincere  recdism  of  intricate  detail. 

I  have  said  that  his  conception  of  landscape  Art  was  his 
own.  The  pure  face  of  Nature — sweet,  dearest  Nature,  the 
endless  simple,  unaffected  charms  of  her  every  phase,  that 
anyone  may  see  and  enjoy,  who  but  seeks  for  and  can 
appreciate  them — sufficed  him.     The  mere  actual  beaut}-  of 
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the!  scene  before  him,  iiiidcr  some  certain  asju-ct  of  season, 
time  of  tlay,  or  weallier,  was  all  to  liim.  Air,  space,  freeilom, 
sunshine,  lovverinj^  cloiuls,  calm,  winil,  heal,  cold,  tht;  fr<;shness 
iind  coolness  of  evenin;^"  particularly  ;  ihe  ilisianl,  impalpable 
sky,  of  exquisite  tender  j^rey  fre(iuiMilIy,  the  exact,  delicat<l\ 
varied  j^rey  of  Nature  ;  sometimes,  not  often,  tlu'  blue  itself 
—limitless  when  he  tlid  |)aint  it ;  the  very  tints  of  eveninj^ 
sky:  these,  the  sim|)lc;  Ijeauties  of  Nature,  imenciimbered, 
unalloyed,  uncontaminated,  as  he  possibly  thought,  by  any 
mere  human  mood  of  the  moment  in  the  painter's  mind,  were 
what  he  sought,  in  all  sincerity,  to  exj)ress. 

This  passionate  love  of  sincerity  was  in  his  very  soul  —was 
of  the  essence  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  of  his  art ;  and 
he  could  forji^ive  no  departure  from  this  sinc(.'rity  of  i)iirposi;, 

I  no  deviation  from  this  strict  path  of  rectitude,  as  he  considered, 
in  any  work  of  Art. 

1  say  these  effects  in  natural  landscape  which  he  realised 
so  consummately,  appeared  all-sufficient  to  him  ;  for  he  never 
—or  but  rarely  seems  to  have  been  lured  away  from  them 
by  other  and  (as   some   may  think)  j^rander  conceptions  of 

I  landscape  Art — ^composition  ;  impression  of  the  scene  as  a 
whole  ;  passinj^  and  llectini;-  effects,  often  so  impressive,  and 
the  cause,  perhaps,  of  what  we  may  be  most  moved  by  in 
Nature.  Such  moods  as  these  he  api)arently  passed  over  ; 
but  who  can  say,  that  looks  upon  his  matchless  rendering  of 

I  them,  that  his  own  conception  of  Nature's  charms  was  not 

I  sufficient  ?  Who  can  look  unmoved  upon  such  works  as 
"Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,"  "The  Fringe  of  the 
Moor,"  the  wonderful  winter  scene,  "  Blow,  Blow,  Thou 
Winter  Wind,"  his  first,  and  yet  one  of  his  great  triup^iphs 
in  pure  landscape,  "  Chill  October,"  the  tints  on  the  snow  in 
the  "Old  Castle"  picture  with  the  shiny  blue-black  rooks, 
the  sky  beyond  the  roof  of  the  castle  in  the  "  Old  Carder  " 
and,  indeed,  each  and  all  of  his  landscapes  ?  for  I  do  i  X 
recollect  one  that  is  without  his  signal  qualities,  though  t'ne 
works  may  vary  in  their  amount  of  interest  in  other  respects. 
Can  anyone,  for  example,  with  any  knowledge  of  faculty  for 
observation  of  Nature,  look  upon  "The  Vale  of  Rest"  with- 
out, in  fancy,  absolutely  feeling  the  very  air  of  approaching 
twilight  ?  This  is,  indeed,  to  my  mind,  a  faultless  picture, 
and  the  one  I  should  possibly  select — difficult  and  invidious 
las  such  a  choice  would  be — if  compelled  to  indicate  one 
work  that   should   be  most   representative  of  the  painter's 
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varied  powers.  Of  this  picture,  indeed,  I  dare  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak,  so  great  is  my  admiration  for  that  noble 
work ;  viewing'  it  in  every  respect,  though  chiefly  as  a 
landscape,  and  expression  of  the  hour  after  sundown. 

I  might  almost  say  the  same  of  "  Autumn  Leaves,"  another 
marvel  of  twilight  effect.  The  richness  and  truth  of  the 
colouring  in  this  latter  work  is  most  striking.  It  is  the 
hour  of  day,  indeed,  when  so-called  "  local  colour  "  of  objects 
in  the  quiet,  steady  light,  undisturbed  by  any  play  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  is  most  vivid  and  intense.  In  both  these 
pictures  there  is  the  essence  of  the  chosen  time  of  day.  But 
it  is  "The  Vale  of  Rest"  which  most  excites  my  enthusiasm, 
as  it  is,  properly,  the  greater  effort  of  the  two.  Passing 
from  the  figures  (and  how  fine  they  are !  especially  the  nun 
throwing  the  spadeful  of  earth)  to  the  treatment  of  the  land- 
scape, look  but  at  the  colour  of  the  various  greens,  so  exactly 
right  in  their  tone  and  freshness  ;  at  the  silhouette  of  the 
trees,  and  their  colour  against  the  sky  ;  the  sky  itself,  well 
away  from  all,  and  exactly  true  in  tint ;  the  space  in  the 
picture  so  extraordinarily  expressed  that  air  is  everywhere 
felt  to  be  between  one  object  and  another ;  and,  withal, 
the  solemn,  calm  note  of  the  whole.  What  a  wondrous 
work  of  realistic  truth  is  here!  He  was,  when  he  painted 
it,  no  doubt  beginning  to  feel  his  power,  and  to  work  with 
a  greater  freedom  and  confidence  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  transition  state  of  his  art,  foreshadowed  in  this  picture, 
that  adds  zest  and  a  charm  to  the  work  in  the  eyes  of  a 
painter. 

And  what  significant  forerunners  were  such  works  as  these 
of  his  freer  and  bolder  landscapes  later  on  in  his  career. 

H.  W.   B.  Davis. 

The    following    lines    by    the    Poet    Laureate    may    fitlvi 
conclude  these  volumes  : — 


"MILLAIS. 

"  Now  let  no  passing-bell  be  tolled, 
Wail  now  no  dirge  of  gloom, 

Nor  around  purple  pall  unfold 
The  trappings  of  the  tomb  ! 

Dead  ?     No ;  the  Artist  doth  not  die  ; 

Enduring  as  the  air,  the  sky. 

He  lets  the  mortal  years  roll  by, 
Indifferent  to  their  doom. 


IN    MEMORIAM 

"  With  the  abiding  he  abides, 

Eternally  the  same ; 
From  shore  to  shore  Time's  sounding  tides 

Roll  and  repeat  his  name 
Death,  the  kind  pilot,  from  his  home. 
But  speeds  him  unto  widening  foam, 
Then  leaves  him,  sunk  from  sight,  to  roam 

The  ocean  of  his  fame. 

"Nor  thus  himself  alone  he  lives, 
But,  by  the  magic  known 

To  his 'so  potent  art,' he  gives 

Life  lasting  as  his  own. 
See,  on  the  canvas,  foiling  Fate, 
With  kindling  gaze  and  flashing  gait. 
Dead  Statesmen  still  defend  the  State, 

And  vindicate  the  Throne. 

"  Stayed  by  his  hand,  the  loved,  the  lost, 

Still  keep  their  wonted  place  ; 
And,  fondly  fooled,  our  hearts  accost 

The  vanished  form  and  face. 
Beauty,  most  frail  of  earthly  snows. 
That  fades  as  fleetly  as  it  blows, 
By  him  arrested,  gleams  and  glows 

With  never-waning  grace. 

"  His,  too,  the  wizard  power  to  bring. 

When  city-pent  we  be. 
Slow-mellowing  Autumn,  maiden  Spring, 

Bracken  and  birchen  tree. 
Look!  'twixt  gray  boulders  fringed  with  fern. 
The  tawny  torrents  chafe  and  churn, 
And,  lined  with  light,  the  amber  burn 

Goes  bounding  to  the  sea. 

"  Toll  then  for  him  no  funeral  knell, 
Nor  around  aisle  and  nave 
Let  Sorrow's  farewell  anthem  swell. 

Nor  solemn  symbols  wave. 
Your  very  brightest  banners  bring, 
Your  gayest  flowers.     Sing,  voices,  sing ! 
And  let  Fame's  lofty  joybells  ring 
Their  greeting  at  his  grave. 

"Alfred  Austin.' 
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Hook-pliUe  etched  l)y  Millais  for  the  /./nea:^v  and  Pedii^ree  of  the 
Family  of  Mii/ais,   1865 


CHRONOLOGY 


SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Bait,  P.R.A.,  D.C.L. ; 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Academies  of 
Antwerp,  Vienna,  St.  Luke's,  Rome,  and  San  Fernando,  Madrid  ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Academies  of  l^elgium,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

1829.  Born  June  8th,  at  Southampton. 

1838.  Won  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

1840.  Admitted  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools. 

1845.  Gold  medal  for  painting. 

1846.  Exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  ("  Pizarro"). 

1847.  Took  part  in   the  Westminster   Hall   Competition   ("The 
Widow's  Mite"). 

1848.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  join  with  others  in  founding  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

1853.     Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

1855.     Married   Euphemia  Chalmers,  daughter  of   George  Gray, 

Esq.,  of  Bowerswell,  Perth. 
1863.     Royal  Academician. 

1871.  In   conjunction    with    Phillip    Hardwick    he    founded    the 

Artists'  Benevolent  Institution. 

1878.  Medaille  d'Honneur,  Paris  International  Exhibition. 

„  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

1880.  D.C.L,  Oxford. 
„  Exhibition  of  collected  works,  Fine  Art  Society. 

1 88 1.  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

1882.  Pour  le  Mcrite.     The  highest  civil  order  of  Germany* 
„  Foreign  associate.  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts. 


Grand  Officier  du  Legion  d'Honneur. 

Baronet. 

Exhibitions  of  collected  works,  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Gold  medal,  Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

D.C.L.,  Durham. 


1.S85. 
1886. 
1887. 

1893. 

1895.     Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

'The  German  order  "Pour  le  Meritc "  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great  as  the 
pighest  distinction  for  military  service.  Its  statute  was  revised  in  1S42,  in  order  to  include 
licientists  and  artists.  The  latter  class  is  limited  to  a  membership  of  thirty  (jermans  and 
I  thirty  foreigners. 
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i8g6.     I'rcsidcnt  of  the  Royal  Academy  (with  other  appointment 
cv  officio). 

„        Order  of  St.   IMoritz  and  St.   Lazerii.s  (from  the  Kiii"^  of 
Italy). 

„         Died  Autjiist  13th.     Buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  August 
20th. 

1898.     Exhibition  of  collected  works,  Royal  Academy. 
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LINEAGE 

(Compiled  from  tlic  Lineage  and  Pedigree  of  the  FaniUy  of  Afillais^ 
by  I.  Bcrtmnd  I'aync,  i(S65.) 

The  famil}-  of  Millais,  originally  from  Normandy,  settled  in  the 
island  of  Jersc)'.  "  Les  Monts  Millais,"  a  bold  range  of  hills  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town  of  St.  Ilelier,  and  the  "  Cueillette  de 
Millais,"  in  the  jjarish  of  St.  Ouen,  seem  to  prove  that  in  early 
times  its  members  were  among  the  most  notable  residents  in  the 
island. 

lu'idences  exist  showing  that  Geoffray  Millayr-  held  his  lands 
under  the  Crown  in  1 331,  and  John  Millays,  pre.-^umably  his  son, 
paid  tax  to  the  I'rior  of  St.  Clements  in  1381.  The  family  and 
name,  spelt  also  as  Milles,  Mylays,  and  Milays,  is  traced  from  this 
period  by  the  tenure  of  property  and  their  intermarriage  with 
sexeral  of  the  principal  families  in  Jerse)',  from  whom  are  derived 
many  notable  houses  and  personages  connected  with  the  military 
and  civil  history  of  thiy  country. 

John  MvlA\S  ///.,  about  1540,  Perinne,  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Le  Jarderai  family,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
of  Tapon,  which  remained  in  the  famil)'  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
Their  eldest  son, 

John  Mii.avs,  was  /;.  1542,  and  had  by  Catherine  Falle,  his  wife, 
amongst  other  children, 

John  Mvlais,  who  ///.  Elizabeth  Poingdestre,  and  had  issue 

John  Milays,  who  ;//.,  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Bisson;i 
and,  secondh-,  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Benjamin  Bertram,  and] 
had,  with  other  issue, 

IU)\VARD  Mn.LAVS,  who  was  also  twice  married.  First,  in  1(371, j 
to  Margeret,  daughter  and  eventual  heir  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Fallot, I 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  l^klward,  of  whom  hereafter.  He  ;//.,  secondl)',! 
Judith,  daughter  and  eventual  heir  of  Annice  de  Carteret,  wlic  d.\ 
s.p.  The  brother  of  this  lulward  Millays  (John)  is  recorded  as  tcnantj 
of  the  Crown  in  Gronviile  an  \  St.  Clement  in  1668. 

Edward  Mh.LKS,  the  son,  /;.  1672  ;  ;//.,  1696,  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Mourant,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  and  surviving  son,! 
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ICdwarI)  Millais, /;.  1710;  ;//.,  172S,  Rachel  Ic  (ie\  I,  an  heiress, 
a  id  had  issue  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  the  hitter,  Mary, 
who  in.  Rev.  John  Dupre,  rector  of  St.  lieh'ers  and  commissary  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  mother  of  ICdward  Dupre,  D.C'.L., 
Dean  of  Jersey,  and  j^n'anchnother  of  John  WiUiam  Dupre,  Attorney- 
(leneral  of  that  island.     Of  the  three  sons, 

Edward  Millai.s,  /;.  1729;  ;//.,  1752,  Elizabeth,  dau<jhter  of 
Kdward  Falle,  and  had,  amongst  other  issue, 

ICdwakd  Mili.ais,  Capt.  R.T.M.,  l>.  1769,  who  m.  Sarah  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Matthews,  and  had,  amongst  other  issue, 

John  William  Millais  (second  son),  w.  Mar)-,  daughter  of 
Richard  Evamey,  E.sq  ,  and  widow  of  ICnoch  llodgkinson,  Esc|.,  and 
(/.  in  1869,  having  had  issue, 

I.  William  Henry  (Ward  Ilill,  Farnham,  Surrey),  />.  1828;  w., 
first,  i860,  Judith  Agnes,  daughter  of  Rev.  (Preb.)  Charles  Ikjothby, 
son  of  Sir  William  Hoothby,  Hart.,  b\'  whom  (who  d.  6th  April, 
1862)  he  had  issue  one  daughter.  He  lit.,  secondly,  7th  June, 
i<S66,  Adelaide  Jane,  \oungest  daughter  of  John  Farquhar  Eraser, 
Ksc].  (count)'  court  judge),  by  whom  he  has  issue  one  son  and 
three  daughters. 

II.  John  Everett,  created  a  Baronet  16th  July,  1885. 

I.  Emily  Mary,  ;//.  John  Johnson-Wallack  of  New  York. 

II.  Ellen  Amelia        )  .    ^1     j 
I  IT    ixT         iM-     u  ii     ■  both  ^/.  young. 

III.  Mary  E  izabeth  j  /        t. 


h  Bertram,  a 


^  w  42  ^  <?  '^ 

(1849)  (1859)  (1869)  (1879)  (1889;         (1896) 


^.71.:.    ,.„     ,^.>    ^^, 
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I'ARK     SCKNK     WITH     FaI.-    \ 

mw  Dkkk  ( 

I,ovi;us  UMJKR  A  Trek     . 
Ii.i  rsiRATKi)   Christmas  . 

LlClTER    TO      IHIi     LeM-  ' 

1  KiKRic  Family  j 

ViKw  NEAR  St.  IIici.iers  . 

J  I'OKTRAIT  DK  A  Cllll-l) 
iMAKIAVA  .... 

I. Miss  Alice  (iKAv     . 

(lEORc.E  Gray  . 
|Ki-iiK,  Dauc.iitkr  oi'  Mr.  i 

CiKORCE     Cray     (after-  | 

w;uxls  Lady  iMillais)  ) 

I  Lady  Mii.lais  in   Fancy  | 

Dress  ( 

!TnE      Marchioness     of  \ 

Rii'ON  /■ 

[Miss  Soi'iiiE  (Iray   . 

iiiN  Leech 

I  Mrs.  John  Leech     . 
I  Sir  Isumhkas   . 

I'OKIRAIT      OE     a      NoUNC.    \ 

Lady  ( 

Till'.  White  Cockade 
iTuK  Ransom    . 

iNDiNo  OK  Moses   , 
ITiiK  Black  ]'>uuns\vicker 

JTWO  \VATKR-C(lLOrRS 

iTiih  Wise  \'iki;ins  . 

llli:  FuOl.ISH  X'lROINS 

JMUDv  OE  A  Roman  Giri  . 
JMarckret  Wilson  . 
Tin:  Order  oe  Release  . 

JTllE  lIlUJUENOT 

|M\-  I'irst  Sermon    . 
Mv  Second  Sermon 
Charlie  is  my  Darlinc.  " 
|mvai.i.o\v  !  Swallow  I     . 
Till-:    Eyil    One   sowinc.  \ 
Tarks  i 

T'l'llKI  lA    .... 
]lWi1  WATER-CDI.OURS 

The  Minuet    . 

JTMh-.  JluoCENOT 

iTllE  ISlACK  IJRI'NSWICKER 

j^ViLi  HE  Come? 
,Mr   1''owlh.k    . 
a\v.\1er-colour 


f.1839 

ISJ9 
1S44 

1845 

1846 

<:.l85l 

IS53 
1853  , 


'853 


1854 
1854 


H.  R.  Leinpriere. 
William  Miilais. 

II.  R.  Lempricre. 

GcoflVoy  Miilais. 

J.  II.  Standen. 

George  Gray. 
George  Gray. 

George  ( Iray.    , 


I  Sketch  for  Child  in  "Grand- 
father   and    Child."        The 
I      original  is  now  Mrs. Standen. 

I  Bust.        Pencil     and     watcr- 
I      colour 
I'encil  and  water-coloiir. 


Size  10  s  8{. 


!  TheMan|uessof  Ripon,      q-      .1 

(       K.G.  .>5i/.e3,x7. 


( 

CJeorge  Gray. 

(  National  Portrait 
\      Gallery. 


1859 

William  Miilais. 

1858 

IS62 

Fine  Art  Society 

IS62 

(Seorge  Gray. 

1862 

Gamliart. 

1863 

Gam  hart. 

1 86  s 

Mr.  Colls. 

186? 

Mr.  Watson. 

186, 

Mr.  Watson. 

i86s 

Mr.  Colls. 

186? 

i8bs 

Agnew. 

i86,s 

.\gne\v. 

1864 

Agnew. 

1864 

Agnew. 

1864 

.\gnew. 

1864 

G.  I).  Stibhard. 

1865 

W.  (Juilter. 

1 866 

W.  (Juilter. 

1866 

1866 

Gamhart, 

1866 

Gamhart. 

1867 

Gamhart. 

1868 

Mr.   Haker. 

1868 

Sir  |ohn  h'owler. 

1868 

Agnew. 

I  Size  9  X  7.      Chalk  and  waler- 
(      colour. 


Size  4i  X  i\. 
Size  8  X  7  j.  ^ 
Sketch  for  oil  picture. 

No  title  given. 


Size  9^^ 


No  title. 


No  title. 
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VtiLTlI  AND  ACK 

Il.l.U;  TRATION      I'OR  \ 

.MnoKK';:  "Lai.i.a  Rookh"/ 

Tin:  Wii-ic 

A  Girl  servinc.  (a  book  ■) 
illustration)  j 

liiFiE  Lady  AIii.lais 

Sister     Anna's     1'koba-  \ 

ITON  j 

M  ss  Effie  Mii.i.ais 
A  Shepherdess 

Two  Fk'-"-.i;s  on  a  Road. 

An(;lers  ok  the  Dove    . 

The  I'rince  cakryinc.  \ 
THE  Princess  up  the  ; 
Hill  ) 

Amine  Ai.n  the  Lady 

/OUKIDE     DISCOVERS     THE  j 

VouNG  Man  readinc,  | 
THE  Koran         ) 


1S69 


KHMARKS 


187s 


Lady  Lindsay. 

C.  Fairfax  Murray. 

C.  Fairfax  Murray. 

Miss  E.  Delves, 

Brompton. 

Humphrey  Roberts. 

Cj.  IX  Stibbard. 

Mrs.  Creyke. 

Mrs.  Creyke. 

Humphrey  Roberts. 

E.  Dalziel. 
().  Dalziel. 


Size  9J  X  9. 

I  This     is    tiie    largest    wairri 
.      colour    Millais    ever    dicLI 
I      Highly  finished. 
For  Oiife  a  Wed . 

For  OiicY  a  Week. 

)  Size   9x7.      In    fancy  difss. 
t      Full  length. 

Size  4i  X  3f. 

Size  6i  X  5|. 
/'Sketch    for     Once    a     ir,:ek. 
\      Size  5x4. 

(Sketch    for     Oine    a     if'cek.X 
\      Size  4I  X  4, 

Size  4i  X  5J. 


Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  kindly  sends  me  the  names  of  the  following;. 
which  I  have  no  notes  or  information.     Several  of  these  are,  however] 
siu'e  to  be  included  in  the  above  list  under  water-colours  of  no  title. 


The  Appointment 
The  Bird's-Nest 
The  Brunette 
A  Dream  at  Lmwn 
The  End  of  the  Chapter 
The  Fisherman 
The  Ghost  Story 
The  Gipsy  (with  baby) 
Hastings 

"Mark,"  she  said,  "the  men  are 
here' 


A  Mother's  Love 

The  Old  Story 

I'alace  of  the  Sleeping  Hf.aiiv 

Parable  of  the  Strayhd  Siikki' 

Portrait  of  a  Chii  d 

The  Rocking-Hokse 

The  Seamstress 

The  Sfquel 

A  Sheherdess 

Yes  or  No? 

Youth  and  Age 
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BLACK-AND-WHITE    DRAWINGS 


MOST  of  the  drawings  done  by  Millais  during  his  childhood  and 
youth  arc  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Many  are,  h(j\v- 
ever,  not  applicable  to  successful  reproduction,  so  they  have  not  been 
figured  in  these  volumes.  1  he  artist  made  elaborate  drawings  for  many 
of  his  more  important  Pre-Raphaelite  works,  but  the  resting-place  of 
but  few  are  known. 

It  was  in  1S59  tl^'^t  the  artist  seriously  commenced  book-illustration, 
and  from  this  year  to  1864  he  did  an  immense  number  of  pictures  for 
books  and  periodicals.  Notable  amongst  these  were  eighty-seven 
drawings  which  he  executed  for  Anthony  Trollope's  novels,  Orlty  I'(ir?ii, 
Fmmley  Parsonage,  The  Small  House  at  Alliugton,  Raehael  Ray,  and 
Phiiieas  Finn. 

After  1864  he  only  occasionally  made  studies  for  his  pictures,  whilst 
in  illustration  he  rarely  employed  his  pen  and  pencil,  except  to  oblige 
some  personal  friend.  Not  being  in  a  position  to  trace  and  name  tlie 
drawings  that  were  delivered  to  publishers  between  1 839-1 864,  I  ha\e 
merely  inserted  dates  of  delivery  of  work,  giving  names  where  it  is 
possible.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  drawings  having  been  worked 
i  direct  in  the  wood  blocks  were  destroyed  in  process  of  cutting. 


Turks  rohhinc.  aChkst. 
Man  o\  a  Boi.tinc;  Horse 
Mki.ke  in  a  I?A\Qri;ri.\(;  ) 

Hall  j 

Charlks  II.'s  Triumphal  , 

Kntrv    into   London.  I 

(Won  ihe  Society  of  Arls  i 

>[edal)  ' 

Scene   in    ihe   Time  ok  \ 

Charles  II.  ( 

Benjamites      se  I  zinc.  I 

THEIR  Brides  ( 

Scene  krom  "Teverii.  of  \ 

THE  1'eak"  j 

Dksicn  eor  the  Cover  ok  \ 

A  1500K  ON  Armour  *      / 
Ti.E  Lemi'kiere  Familv. 

Di-.SKiN    I'OR    BOOK-1'I.ATE  1 

"Xarcissus"  (1 

Wood  Scene,  with  ( Iipsv    I 

Il(!.  ROSSETTI    drinking  j  i 

(suidy  for  "Lorenzo  and  , 
Isaijella";  highly  finished  I  I 


1839        [.  Ci.  Millais. 
1839       William  Millais. 

1S39       J.  ().  ilillais. 

1839  William  Millais. 

1840  J.  (;.  Millais. 

1840  I     (jeoffroy  Millais. 

1841  !     William  Millais. 

1845        Gcoffroy  Millais. 

1845  i     General  A.  Lempriure. 

1846  i     Geoffroy  Millais. 

1846  I     Fairfax  Murray. 

I 

1847  J.  C.  Millais. 


Pen  and  ink. 
Wash. 

Line  in  sepia  ink. 


Pencil. 

Penjil. 

Pen  and  ink. 

Sepia. 

Pen  and  ink. 

Pencil. 

Pen  and  ink. 

Indian  ink  and  pencil. 


*  .\t  this  time  Millais  frequently  visited  the 'I'oiver  of  Lomlon  with  his  mother.  There  he  made  dr.^win4s  of 
Eii^l^h  armour  from  its  e.-irliest  to  its  latest  stiRe.  In  the  hook  .ibove  mentioned  are  some  twenty  pages  of  care- 
ully  ixeciited  pen-and-ink  ih.iwings.  They  are  not,  however,  interestinj;;  from  the  artistic  p  lint  of  view,  e.xcepl 
loshi  w  hjw  thorough  was  the  youthful  artist's  self-tuition,     Th;  cjver  is  both  artistic  and  of  caiefid  design. 
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T1TI,K 
TlIK       JUIKJK       AM)       TlIK   \ 

I'k.sonek's  Wifk  / 

ClIUlST     IN    THIi    CARI'ICN-  j 

ii.r's    Shop     (parts     i)f| 

lil^uiLS  highly  fiiiislicd)    .  ) 
Canikkiurv        I'ii.c.kims  \ 

(highly  finislied)  ( 

Skkich  lOR  '  Tm;  Ckk.m'' 
Vni'i  II,  Ciiii.i)iiO(^i),  Man-  | 

iiooi),  Ace  j 

l\().\IKO    AM)    JlM.IICT    (the   \ 

last  scene)  / 

SkkICH  tOR  "TiiEWooD-  I 

man's  Dauc.htkr  " 
Di'.sicN   I'OR    Picture  ok 

riiK     Dici.ucE     (highly 

fmished) 
TiiK     Romans     i.eavinc; 

I!KI  I  AIM  * 
(  1 AKDKN  S<i;ni'; 

TlIK    DiSENlOMIi.MENT    Ol'" 

(,)ri;i:N  MaiiU)A  (highly  j 
iiiiished).    An  incident  re- 
lated in  Miss  Strickland's  ^ 
{hieeiis  of  Jin'^laiid 
TiiRKK  Studies  oI''  Heads 
(JniKi.iA     (study    for     the  \ 
head  I  / 

MarkicD  loR  LovK,  Mar-  ) 
Ribi)  FOR  Money,  Mar-  | 
MED  FOR  Rank  ) 

Sk\  en  Drawtncs  donr  \ 
at  Cam. an  der  of  f 
Humorous  Hichi-and  i 
Incidents  / 

Mll.l.Als  (drawn  l;y  liiniself) 
D'SicN  FOR  A  Window    . 

AcCKI'lKD 
Ri-IKCTED 

Woman  in  a  Ciurcii 
WATciiiNc  iiKR  Former 
I.ovER  Married 

Thh:  (J host 

Virtue  am)  Nice     . 

'I'liK  Man  with  Two 
Wni'S 

The  Dvino  Man 

The  Race  Meei  ino 

The  Hi. INI)  Man 

I'kinck  Charlie   in  the 

I'KASANl's   Hur 
St.  Acnks 


DATK 

OW.NHR 

MKIllUM 

IS47 

J.  (',.  Millais. 

Pell  and  ink  an 

1  pencil. 

IS47 

].  G.  Millais. 

Indian  ink  and 

|)encil. 

I84S 

C.  \V.  Millais. 

Iridian  ink  and 

pencil. 

I84S 

j.  C.  .Millais. 

Pen  and  ink. 

I84S 

.Mrs.  Stibi)ard. 

Pen  and  ink  and  wasii. 

1848 

John  R.  Clayton. 

Pen  and  pencil. 

IN4S 

Sir  J.  K.  Millais. 

Pencil. 

1849 

J.  (;.  Millais. 

Pen  and  ink  an 

1  pencil. 

IS  49 

Cicorge  Cray. 

Pen  and  ink  an 

1  Sepia. 

1849 

J.  H.  Pollen. 

Pencil  and  pen 

and  ink, 

1849 

Mrs.  Brockhank. 

Indian  ink. 

1849 

Fairfax  Murray. 

IS52 

^^lirfax  Murray. 

'853 

William  Reed. 

I  Pen    and    ink 
t      colour. 

washed 

1853 

Henry  Silver. 

Pen  and  ink. 

1853 
1853 
1853 
'853 

.M.  H.  Spielinann. 
Sir  J.  ]■:.  Millais. 
Ceorge  Cray. 
Ceorge  Cray. 

Pen  and  ink. 
Sepia  wash. 
Pen  and  ink. 
Pen  and  ink. 

'853 

Ceorge  Cray. 

Line  and  wa.sh. 

1853 
1853 

( leoige  ( Iray. 
(ieorge  Cray. 

Line  and  wash. 
Line  ami  wash 

1853 

(jeorge  Cray. 

Line  and  wash. 

1853 
'853 
1853 

Ceorge  Cray. 
Ceorge  Cray. 
Ceorge  (Way. 

Line  and  wash. 
Line  and  wash. 
Line  and  wash. 

IS54 

Mrs.  Stuart-Wortley. 

Pencil. 

•854 

Ceorge  Cray. 

(  Pen    and    ink 
(       colour. 

'vaslud 

A  liiizlily  liiiislieij  drawini^  done  for  tlie  Cyclngraphic  Club.     T.'ie  ;iili^t  aueru.iid-i  canitd  (hU  tliis  v 
in  a  l.irse  work,  in  oils,  aileriiig  ilie  design  only  sliglilly. 
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Durintj  his  first  residence  in  the  North,  in  1853,  Millais  iUustrated  two 
books  with  hij^hly  finished  drawings  and  sketches  ;  many  of  them  are 
comic.  'I'he  following  being  the  best  arc  illustrated  in  this  work.  They 
belong  conjoint!)'  to  the  author  and  his  brother  (ieoffroy. 


A  Fisliinf;  Tarty  on  Loch  Acliiay. 

A  W'el  Day's  J'astime  (containing  portraits  of 

ilie   artist,    his    ijrothcr    William,    and    Sir 

Thomas  Acland. 
The  IJesI  Day's  Sketching. 
A\vey-\'e-(!oo. 
The  Kirk  in  v  Wen  I'inlass. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Sir  James  Simpson. 
Imitations  of  Vandyck. 
( ireuze. 

Tourists  at  the  Inn. 
Designs  for  Ciothic  Windows, 
iinter  Lord  and  Lady  Kidilledidee. 


The  Toiiri?is'  Highland  Iseel. 

.Sketch  of  the  artist  feeling  sides  of  his  room. 

Sir  Thomas  .\cland  assisting  a  certain  lady  to 

complete  one  of  her  large  religious  pictures. 
A  certain  lady  has  large  views  on  the  subject 

of  Art. 
A  Pretty  Cirl. 
ISruce  at  the  Siege  of  Acre. 
Lortl  James  Douglas  provides  for  the   Renal 

Ilou.sehold. 
Death  of  Lord  James  Douglas, 
liruce  and  the  Spider. 
Black  Agnes  dusting  Dunbar  Castle. 


ink    \va>hed    uih 


1848-1854. 

-Man)'  of  the  sketches  that  Alillais  made  for  his  pictures  between 
these  )'ears  were  carefully  preserved  in  a  large  volume  by  the  artist's 
wife.  This  book  now  belongs  to  the  author  and  his  brother  (jreoffroy. 
The  following  sketches  and  finished  drawings  being  considered  his  best 
are  reproduced  in  these  volumes  :— 


The  three  original    ideas   for   "  L'Knfant   du 

Regiment  " 
Sketch  for  "  Enuna  Morland  "  (Tennyson). 
Three  drawings  of  "  Peace  Concluded." 
Rusvvell  (an  Irish  wolf-hound). 
Sketches  for  the  "Crusaders." 
The  Crusader's  Return, 
lleud  of  Ruth. 

\'arious  sketches  (Tennyson  i]lustratit)ns). 
Tile  Paral)les  (four  sketches), 
l.dward  (.hay. 
Suuiy  of  a  young  girl  Ii  oking  away. 


Study  of  a  Child  slipping  from  its  mother. 
Two  fir.st  ideas  for  "The  Royalist." 
Two  fust  ideas  for  "The  Order  of  Release." 
"Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary." 
I'irsl  iileas  for  "The  Huguenot  " 
Pre-Raphaelite  sketch. 
Two  drawings  for  the  Genu. 
Sketches  for  "'  Mariana." 
Sketch  for  "  Lerdinand  lured  by  Ariel." 
Sketch  for  a  story  by   Rossetti  to  have  been 
liublished  in  the  Genu. 


ink    'vashcd    \^ - 


carr'K-d  out  lliis  p 


1854. 

Two  sets  of  line  drawings  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Luard  : — 

11)    l-;ieven  pen-and-ink  drawings,  illustrating  a  walking  tour  in  the  Highlands  undertaken  by 
the  artisi  and  his  friend  Charles  Collins  during  the  autunm  of  1854. 

(2)    Five  pen-and-ink  drawings,   representing  a  day's  shooting  in  Argyle.     Characters  :  ilie 
artist,  John  Luard.  .Michael  llalliday,  and  their  host. 
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TITLE 


Q 
Q 

5 


Head  ok  Mrs.  Stiubard 

AS   A   CllII.D 

Head  of  Mrs.  Caird  as 

A  Child 
Sivtrcii  OK  Dora  (Moxon 

J-",d.  of  Tennyson) 
Skktcii   ok  Ai.ick  (Jray 

KOR  "  Al'l'I.E  IJl.OSSOMS" 

TiiK  Vai.k  ok  Kfst  . 

TlIK  I5I.ACK  IlRUNSWICKKR 
I.NKANT       DAUCHThR       OK 

Lady  Edwards 

A  Rkvkrik 

Chari.es   DicKtNS  (Cad's 
Hill,  June  loth,  1870) 

Thomas   Bewick  (frontis- 
piece to  Game  Bird;  and  \ 
Shooting  Sketches,    i)y  J.  L 
C.  MiJl'ais)  / 

TiiK  Wii.dkowi.er   . 

Thk  Last  Trek  (frontis-  , 
jiiece  to  A  Breath  from  \ 
the  Vehit,  by  J.  C.  ( 
Millais)  ; 

McLtoD  OK  Dare    . 
In  Memoriam  . 

TllK,  I'KARI,  OK  tiRKAT  I'RICE 

Dora         .... 

Study  kor  The  Rescue  . 

"  Was  it  not  a  Lie?"     . 

"The  Path  ok  True  j 
Love  NEVtR  did  Run  ' 
J-'mooth"  ) 

HhAD  ok  Ol'Htl.IA     . 

St.  Ac.nfs 


OWNKR 


1855 

1855 

1857    , 

1859 

1859 
i860 

1863 

1868 

1870 

1891 
1894 
1896 


•        I 


Ceorge  Cray. 
Ceorge  Gray. 

C,  Fairfax  .Murray. 

Ce(jrge  Cray. 

Virtue  Teblw. 
F.  H.  Harwell. 

Lady  Edwards. 

Mrs.  .MacEwen. 

Mrs.  I'crugini. 

J.  C.  Millais. 
J.  C.  .Millais. 
L  -Micklethwaite. 

T.  O.  Barlow,  R.A. 

T.  C.  15arlow,  R.A. 

H.  Virtue  Tebhs. 
(  bir  William  liowman, 
\      Bart. 

D.  Bates. 

T.  O.  Barlow,  R.A. 

Francis  Austen. 

(  Sir  William  Bowman, 
I  \      Bart. 

I     T.  O.  Barlow,  R.A. 


Pencil. 
Pencil. 
Pencil. 

Pencil. 

Indian  ink. 
Pencil. 

Wash  and  pencil. 
Pencil. 

Wash. 

Line  and  wash. 

Black  and  white  (Ijody  col(im), 

(  (Illustration    to    W.     Black'> 
\^      novel,  jicn  and  ink). 

Indian  ink. 

Pen  and  ink. 

Pencil. 

Chalk. 

Sepia  and  Indian  ink. 

Pen  and  ink. 

Pencil. 
!     Pen  and  ink  with  colour. 


The  followintj,  without  beiniij  in  any  way  a  complete  li.st,  .sIk.ws 
.somethinfj  of  Millai.s'  black-and-white  work  for  contemporar)-  literatiiiv. 
Nearly  all  the.se  drawings  were  destroyed  on  the  wood-blocks. 

1856. 

Jan.  Twelve  drawings  for  Tennyson. 

July       I.     Two  drawings  for  Dalziel  Bros. 

Oct.     12.     Further  drawings  for  Tennyson,  including  "  Dora,"  "  Edward  Cray,"  "  Luckslcy 
Hall,"  and  the  "  .Miller's  Daughter." 

June    27.     Three  drawings  on  the  wood  for  Dakicl  Bros. 

Later  Millais  accepted  a  commission  to  do  thirty  drawings  of  the 
Parables  of  our  Lord,  for  which  he  received  ^300. 
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i86(. 

June  He  sol<]  to  ^^r.  I'lint  six  Franrcy  Parsona,^e  clrawinRs.' 

July      S.     All  the  0,l,y  /.'arm  drawin^r.s  „,,.,.,■  sent  in.'* 


I  an. 


■ 

1      2, 

8. 

^p 

June 

ncil. 

i 

July 

29. 

27- 

1 

Aua. 

2. 
19. 

Sll. 

i 

Oct. 

0. 
2?, 

lite  (body  colum;. 

p' 

M 

22. 

lu    W.    Black '> 

p 

\ov. 

->• 

I  and 

ink). 

ft: 

»  1 

Dec. 

27. 

18. 


icS62. 

Ilradbury  and  Kvans.     Seven  drawings. 

Dal/.iel.     Three  drawings  f<,r  J/A/;-m  ^z/o-  yl/a/,/  and  one  for  Ohxf. 

Smith  and  l':ider.     Drawing  of  "  Irene  Wood." 

Chapman  and  Hall.     Eight  drawings. 

Dal/iel.     Six  drawings  for  Good  Words. 

Smith  and  Klder.     One  drawing.  "Knight  and  IJishop." 

Uradbury  and  Evans.     Twelve  drawings. 

CoriihUl  Magazine~'''V,\^c\<.  (lordon"  and  "Sir  Tristram  "  " 
Child."  ' 

Loudon  Society.     One  drawing. 

Smith  and  Elder.     T-oiir  drawings  for  Small  Home  at  Alliut^lon 

Smith  and  Elder.     Eive  drawings  for  Mistress  and  Maid 

Macmillan      Robinson  Crusoe.     Two  drawings. 

Sampson  Low.     Ma-i^ie  Band.     Two  drawings. 

Smith  and  Elder.     Two  drawings,     S,:mll  House  at  Allim^ton 

Dalziel.     "Thoughtful  (Jirls."     Four  drawings. 

Drawing  for  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

IJradlmry  and  Evans.     Nine  drawings. 


Woman  luirsing  a 


idian  ink. 


:  with  colour. 

C  li.st,  .sh(.\VS 
ar)-  literature. 
:ks. 


:;ray,"  '-Locksk-y 


iwings  ot    I  lie 


June 
July 


Jan.     12. 

..        16. 

.,        17. 

Mar.     4. 

May    23. 

I. 

2. 

1 8. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

28. 

28. 

^8. 

9- 


Sept 


Oct. 


30. 
I. 

..       13- 
Xov,    18. 

n  18. 


1863.  • 

L^ondon  Socifty.     Four  drawings. 

Dakiel  Bros.     Four  drawings  of  "  The  Parables." 

Asked  by  Mark  Lemon  to  illustrate  a  sensational  novel.      Refuses 
Smith  and  Elder.     Four  drawings. 

Bradbury  and  Evans.     Six  drawings. 

Smith  and  Elder.     Two  drawings. 

Smith  and  Elder.     Drawings. 

"Iphisand  Anaxarte." 

"  Mi.ss  Eyre  and  Roswell  "  (Millai.s' dog). 
"Anglers  of  the  Dove."  Two  drawings, 
"(^ueen  Afary." 

"  Everett  Millais  in  a  Swing." 
"Lovers." 

Mr.  Sykes  (a  book-plate  for). 

Drawings   for    .Mr.    Colls:— "The    i'artint-    of    I'lv«nc   '    <Mr       ■ 

•■T„c  c,,,„„,c,-.  ,«.,.,.■  ■■  The  -.v;,';;^c:l.!i;.;..  ^r„,„  ,1™;;-'  ^'-^^ 

AoAame.     A  drawing  for  Wilkie  Collins. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.     "  Les  Miserables,"  "  Lost  and  S:n-ed  " 

Dalziel  Bros.     Four  Parables. 

Mr.  ]5urnett.     \'arious  drawings. 

Mr.  Colls.     Indian  Girl,  r:ffie  and  o'.hers. 


Mosl  of  d.ese  drawings  were  e.xeciUed  in  his  ch.-^mLcrs,  ,fo,  Piccrdillv 
s  to  the  country.  "      ■*■ 


Tor  the  backgrounds  he  look  llyinj. 
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Jan.  I. 

.,  14- 

Kch.  1 8. 

Sept,  22. 

Oct.  6. 

Nov.  14. 


line 


1864. 

I)ratll)iiry  and  Mvans.     Nine  <!ra\vinf;s. 

Dal/iel.     A<al>iaii  Ais^hls.     Two  draw injjs 

Drawinj^s  for  Good  ll'on/f. 

{  liapman.     Drawing  of  I-lacliel  Kay. 

Drawings  for  Sniilli  and  I^'-Ider. 

A  little  Swiss  Hoy. 

I.S65. 
I  hirst  and  lilackett.     Various  drawintrs. 


SQ 


Q 
0 

•.J 
OS 

k 

I 

5i 


.May    26. 


March. 
Dec.    14. 
July. 


Dec. 


Fel).    II. 


1866. 
C'assell  and  Co.     Six  drawings. 

I  S67. 

("assell,  Petter  and  Co      "  Little  Songs,"     X'arious  dniuings 
\'irtue  and  Co.      Kour  drawings  for  S/.  /'?///'y. 
Virtue  and  Co.      Five  drawings  for  i/.  fam's. 

1868. 

Drawings  for  Antliony  Trollope. 

I  869. 
Virtue  and  Co.     Six  diaw  ings. 

1879. 
Messrs.  Smith,  I'"Jder  and  Co.      Barry  Lyndon  drawini^s. 


1  882. 
.\  drawing  fur  Anlliony  'rrollo|)e  for  Ciooi  Words. 

No  date. 

Illustrations  to  WilUie  Collins'  No  Name. 


KTCHIXG. 

Millais,  alth()Ut;"li  not  cariiit;"  for  thi.s  method  of  artist'c  cxpiession.  at 
\arious  times  practised  the  art.  The  first  example  known  is  that  of  an 
etching;"  which  was  to  lia\e  ilhistrated  a  story  by  D.  (j.  I'iossetti  in  tlu 
fiftli  t)r  stillborn  number  t)f  The  Ccnii.*  J^etween  the  \-ears  i863-iS(); 
he  did  several  etchin<;s,  which  cannot  now  be  traced,  whilst  in  the  }car 
1865  it  is  certain  tliat  he  joined  an  etching  club.  In  that  \-ear,  too,  he 
etched  his  own  coat  of  arms  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Pa\-ne's  Lineage  ot 
the  MiUais  Family. 

*  Said  to  have  heen  intended  to  illustrate  a  story  by  D.  C.  Rosselti  called  the  "  Intercc;-  '  :i 
of  St.  .\gnes." 
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ICXGRAVKI)    IMCTrRKS 


r.n^'ias  iiit;s  in  mcz/ntini  or  in  tlic  "mixed"  numncr  (of  nii.'//olinl  and  clcliinj;  coniiiincd) 
arc  cnieix'd  in  lliis  li>t  as  nifz/otints. 


ihe  ' '  Intciccs 


TITI.K 

1 
KMiKAVKK 

sn<i  Mill) 

PUHI  ISIIEK 

llAI  l< 

Ai  TEkMioN  Tea 

1''.  A,  Lai^uillciinii.' 

Ftcliin;; 

T.  McLean      . 

iSi^o 

Asi.icKi' 

T.  ().  liarlow,  R.A. 

Mez/iitint 

Henry  (iraves  iV  Co. 

iSi.S 

Al'll'.M.N    LEAVtS 

I.  Duiiic 

I'.tcliin^ 

.]/ili,'aziiie  of  Art 

i8i)() 

AWAKK 

T.O.  I!arlo\v,R.A. 

.Mezzotint 

Henry  ( Jraves  \  Co. 

1S68 

i'ii;Ac;(iN>i'in.i),      The 

liAKI.  OK 

}  H.IlLikomcrR.A. 

Mezzoiinl 

I''ine  An  Society 

1S.S2 

i'.tNM:rr.      Sir      \V. 

Sl'KK.NDAI.K 

JT.  0.  i;iirlow,R.A. 

Mezzotint 

1:.  S.  Palmer   . 

1873 

IJisnidi  i-sMKiM.  Mrs. 

C.  Wallncr  . 

Fii-hin^ 

A'./r/       . 

-  - 

lil.Al  K  DK'JNSWKKKR, 

The 

T.  L.  .\tkinson     . 

.Mezzotint 

Henry  (iraves  \  Co. 

i."'(>4 

I'.iiM)  (iiRi.,  Tin: 

I'lioloi^'raviire 

.M'';^aziiie  of  An 

I  So? 

i'.KlDK,  Tuv. 

r.KIDK      (>|-      LAMMKR- 

l'lioto!j;raviire 
Mezzotint 

A/iii;aziiie  of  Art 
'J'.  Agnew  \  Sons    . 

1S.6 

}  r.O.Iiailow,  R.A. 

iS^^i 

l:Kn;iir,Rr.ll(\\  Juiin 

T.O  liarlow,  R.A. 

Mezzotint 

T.  .Agnew  \  Sons    . 

1SS2 

i'.riiiii.Ks      . 

(i.   II.   F.vciy 

.Mezzotint 

.\rtlnir  Toolii  iV  Sons 

18S7 

Cai.i.kk  IIkrrin' 

H.neikonKr,R..\. 

Mezzotint 

Fine  Art  Society 

1S82 

Caitivk.  Tiik    . 

C.  H.  F.vciy 

.Mezzotint 

Fine  Art  Society 

iS>5 

('\r|'Kni  kr's      Simi'. 
The 

\  I'idf.  1,  L.  (iruncr, 
(      of  Dresden 

.Mezzotint 

(  .Moore,   -Mcljueen  \ 
1      Co. 

186S 

(AKI'KN  TKR's         SIHM'. 

Tin; 

Tlioiuas  Brown     . 

Line 

Art  Joiiriiai    . 

iS.Sj 

Chkrry  Rn'ic     . 

(  Samuel      Cousins, 
1      I\  A 

Mezzotint 

T.  .McLean       . 

iSSi 

Clin. I.  ()(  roiiKR  . 

Brunei  Deljair.es  . 

F'.chini; 

T.  Agnew  iK:  Sons    . 

i!-S3 

Cim.i.  OcroiiKR  . 

C.  Wailner  . 

l-'.tchinjj 

Cin^lSTMAS  KVK. 

/  R.    W.     Macbeth, 
\      A.RA. 

Ftchini; 

T.  McLei,-        . 

1SS9 

Cm  icRn.i.A 

'J.AKISSA      . 

Photogravure 
Ftching 

T.  McLean      . 
T.  .McLean       . 

18  4 
iSM) 

!•'.  A.  LnguiUermie 

(  MWAi.KscKNT,  Tin-; . 

I  )iijardin 

Heliogravure 

Mii'^azinc  ot  Art 

iS.SS 

Dudl'l'K.n      KROM       IHK 

\i:sT 

\ 
( 

rinitogravure 

I'ine  .\rt  Society 

I8S4 

Kiiiiv  Dkans 

T.O.  I'.arlow,  R.A. 

Mixed   . 

T    .vgnew  \  Sons    . 

1S7S 

lll.lZAHKIII,    rRIMI  SS 

T.  L   Alkinson     . 

Mezzotint 

I'ine  Art  Society 

i8»7 

I'AI.I.KN       I'RiiM       ri'.E 

Xhsi' 

— 

i'loon.  A    . 

ti.  H.   Fveiy 

Mezzotint 

T.  .\gin.\V  \  Sons    . 

18S3 

ink    THE  S(JlMRE 

C.  Wallner  . 

Elcliing 

(  liriiish    and    I'"oreign 
\     Artists'  ;Nssinialion 

iSsi 

IViininiDi  N  Friti- 

F.   (iiliiert  Hester' 

lUeliing     and 
Mezzotint 

Arthur  Lucas   . 

iS()7 

li.\\!l!I.ER'.-^\VnE,'l"llK 

Ch.  Waltner 

latching 

T.  Agnew  i.\;  Sons    . 

1S79 

.  ili.ADjiioNK,  Kr.  Hon. 
W.  K. (1S79 
I'll  ADS roNK,  Rt.  Hon. 
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Cousins,    Samuel,    engraves    "  Cherry 

Ripe,"  ii.  121. 
"  Cvclographic  Club,"  account  of  i.  62, 

Czar  of   Russia,   reception    at    Foreign 
Office  to,  i.  417. 


I) 

D'Aumaie,  Due,  congratulates  .Millais, 

ii.  161. 
D'Epinc',  letter  to   .Millais  on  death  of 

Fortuny,  i.  423. 
Dalby,  Sir  William,  ii.  250. 
Dalrymple,  Mrs.,  i.  363. 
Davis,  H.  W.  B.— 

Notes  on  .Millais  as  landscape  ])aintcr, 
ii.  450. 

On  "  .Murthly  Water,"  ii.  204. 
Dawson,  Edgar,  ii.  182,  185. 
De  Keyser  in  Paris,  ii.  106. 
Delaborde,  Henri, letter  to  Millais,ii.  \()\. 
Delamere,  Lord  and  Lady,  i.  367. 
Dctaille,  description  of,  ii.  106. 
Deverell,  Walter,  i.  70. 

Founds  "  Cyclographic  Clul),"  i.  65. 

Pre-Raphaelitism,   aid,  i.  51. 

Sketch  of,  i.  223. 
Dickens,  Charles,  ii.  403. 

Death,  ii.  30. 

Letters  to  Millais,  i.  249,  275. 

On    "Christ    in    the     Home    of    His 
Parents,"  i.  75. 
Dickens,  Kate  (Mrs.  Perugini)  — 


Account  of  sitting    for  "The 


IJIacI 


Brunswicker,"  i.  3,4. 
Imjjressions  of  Millais,  ii.  372. 
Letter   of  thanks  to   Millais  for  lii^ 
sketch,  ii.  30. 
Dinan,  Millais  at,  i.  9. 
Dinner-party  of  thirteen — sequel,  ii.  i--- 
Donovan,  story  of  interview  with  Millai-, 

ii.  379- 
Drummond  Castle,  Millais  stays  at.i.40>- 1 
Drury,  of  Shotover  Park,  and  M  illais.  i.  3: 
Du   Maurier,  (".eorge,   L.-P.-B.,  ii.  :!'>5.| 

Account  of  Leech,  i.  261. 
Account  of  Leech's  funeral,  i.  274. 
Bust  in  Royal  .Academy,  ii.  267. 
Congratulates   Millais  on  Baror.' ' 
ii.  178. 
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dscape  painter 


ruyinii  — 

,„■  >''I"hc    Black 


aisstavsat.i.40i 

;,andMill:ii--''" 

I  .-I'.-B.,  ''■  -": 


Du  Maiiricr,  Cictjrge  {continued)  — 

Death,  ii.  284. 

Eyesight,  ii.  270,  273. 

Letters  to  Millais,  ii.  271,  277,  279,  282. 

Loves  size,  ii.  266. 

Meets  MiUais,  ii.  265. 

Peter  lbhetso?i,  ii.  273,  274. 

Trilby^  ii.  281,  283. 
Du  Maurier,  Sylvia,  ii.  270. 
Diirantz  on  — 

English  Art  (1878),  ii.  102,  105. 

English  pictures  in  J'aris  Exhibition, 
i.  246. 
Durham,    Edith,    note    on    Millais    in 
painting  schools,  ii.  365. 

E 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  i.  392. 

Eaton,  Edith,  lines  to  Princess  Elizabeth, 

ii.  124. 
Eden,  Arthur,  ii.  228,  250. 
Ella,  Professor,  Musical  Union,  ii.  425. 
Evamy,  John,  i.  3. 
Eyre,  Mary,  model  for  "The  Bride,"  i. 

332,  349- 
Eyre,  A'lss,  1.  333,  343,  348. 


Flower,  Cyril  (Lord  Battersea),  i.  418. 
Ford,  Onslow  — 

Bust  of  Millais,  ii.  219. 

On  Millais  in  sculpture  gallery,  ii.  350. 
Ford,  Sir  Clare,  sends  Queen  of  Spain's 

invitation  to  Millais,  ii.  109. 
Forster,   John,    begs    Millais   to    paint 

Lord  Lytton's  portrait,  ii.  79. 
Fortuny  meeting  with  Millais,  i.  422. 
Fotheringham,  owner  of  Murthly,  ii.  1 56. 
Frere,  Edouard,  painting  children,  ii.344. 
Frere,  Sir  Bartlc,  i.  320. 
Freshfield,  Mrs.,  ii.  415. 
Frith,  W.  1'.— 

Accompanies  Millais  to  Paris,  ii.  13. 

Account  of  visit  to  Paris  with  Millais, 
ii.  106. 

At  Mauritzhuis  with  Millais,  :;,  108. 

Congratulates  Millais  on   "  Medaille 
d'Honneur,"  ii.  98. 

Description  of  Turner's  studio,  i.  156. 

On  art  critics,  ii.  371. 
Froude  gives  information  to  Millais  on 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  i.  385. 
Furniss,  skits  on  Millais'  pictures,  ii.  270. 


Gainsborough,  'I'honias,  ii.  402. 
Galli,  Prince,  art  treasures,  i.  390. 
Gamljart — 

In  I'aris,  ii.  106. 

Meets  Millais  in  Scotland,  i.  210. 


Garibaldi  at  StatTord  House,  i.  417. 
Garret,  John,  sketch  of,  ii.  147. 
Gautier,  Thecjpiiilc,  on  English  pictures 

in  Paris  Exhibition,  i.  246. 
Geefs,  AL,  ii.  161. 
Gibson,  Charles  Dana,  drawings,  i.  359; 

ii.  280. 
(lladstone,   Catherine,    note   of  thanks 

for  portrait,  ii.  209. 
Gladstone,  Rignt  Hon.  \V.  E. — 
Letter  to  J.  G.  Millais,  ii.  1 14. 
Letter  to  Millais,  ii.  208. 
Letter  otifering  Baronetcy,  ii.  177. 
On  sitting  to  .Millais,  ii.  66,  1 13. 
Sitting  to  Millais,  ii.  110. 
Gould,  John — 
At  Loch  More,  ii.  25. 
Collection  of  birds-of-paradise,  ii.  169. 
Graham,  John,  of  Skelmorlie,  sale   of 

his  pictures,  i.  317. 
Granby,  Marchioness  of,  sits  for  nun  in 

"  Alercy,"  ii.  199. 
Grant,    Sir    Francis,   on    "  Eve    of   St. 

Agnes,"  i.  373. 
Granville,  Lord,  ii.  404. 
Gray,  Albert,  ii.  6. 

Notes  on  Millais'  travels,  ii.  107. 
Gray,  Alice  (Mrs.  Stibbard),  i.  305,  324, 

2>V,  383- 
Poses  for  "  Celia,"  ii.  2. 
Sits  for  "Effic  Deans,"  ii.  87. 
Grav,  Eupheniia  Chalmers  {see  Millais, 

'Lady). 
Gray,  George,  li.  '.  55. 

Receives  Slillaisat  Bowerswell,  ii.  297. 
Story  of  "  Chill  October,"  ii.  30. 
Gray,  Mrs.,  death,  ii.  304. 
(.ray,  Sophie,  i.  305,  324,  327. 
Green,    N.   E.,    founds    "Cyclographic 

Club,-'  i.  65. 
Grisi  at  \'illa  Spence,  Florence,  i.  391. 
Gulich,  John,  drawings,  i.  359. 

H 

Haggart,  James,  ii.  J  56 
Hall,  Rev.  .\rmstrong — 

Obituary  notice  of  Millais,  ii.  312. 

On   Millais  and   influence   of   Perth, 
ii.  254. 
Hal',  Sir  Charles,  ii.  169. 
HalkS  Sir  Charles,  ii.  426. 
Halliday,  "Mike,"  i.  222,  238,  257. 

Hunting,  i.  265. 

In  Scotland  with  .Millais,  i.  367,  371. 
Hamilton,  (General,  i.  363. 
Harcourt,  .Aubrey,  ii.  61. 
Harcourt,  .Sir  William  \'.,  ii.  228. 

.-\t  Erigmore,  ii.  69. 

Congratulates  Miliaison  P.R..\.,ii.  329. 

Entertains  Millais,  i.  386. 

Letter  to  Millais  on  deer-stalking,  i.  396. 
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H;ird\vick,Phili|).  founds  Artists'  Benevo- 
lent Institution  witli  Millais,  ii.  36. 
Hare,  John,  ii.  250. 
Hatlierell,  1).,  drawinj^s,  i.  359. 
Herkomer,  J'rofessor  Hiiljert 
Account    of    receivinj^    Rold    medal 

(Paris),  ii.   105. 
Letter  to  Millais.  ii.  308. 
Letter  to  Millais  on  "The  Blind  Girl," 
i.  242. 
Heugh,  John,  note  of   thanks   for   his 

mother's  portrait,  ii.  41. 
Hill^rove-Turner,  Sir.  i.  11. 
Hills.  Thomas  Hyde.  ii.  44. 
Hodgkinson,  Clement,  discovers  gold- 

Helds,  i.  2. 
Hodgkinson,  George  and  Emily,  Mill.'^is 

\isits,  i.  159. 
Hodgkinson,  Henry,  i.  2,  34. 

Buys  "Yeoman  of  the  (niard,"  ii.  80. 
Hole,  Canon,  at  Leech's  funeral,  i.  274. 
Hughes,  Arthur — 

Account  of  Miss  Siddal  (Mrs.  D.  G. 

Kossetti),  i.  144. 
Account    of    sitting    for   "The   Pro- 
scribed Royalist,  i.  172. 
Account  of  Walter  Devcrell,  i.  224, 
On  "  Cvclographic  Club,"  i.  65. 
On  "  The  Rescue,"  i.  248. 
'•Ophelia,"  i.  146. 
I're-Raphaelitism.  and.  i.  51. 
Siorv  of  Millais'  sketch  of  A.  Munro, 
i.  81. 
Hunt,  W.  Holman.  i.  402,  se^^. 
Account  of  meeting  Millais,  i.  43. 
Account  of   Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 

h    id,  i.  51. 
Congratulates  Millaison  P. R. A., ii.  330. 
Extract  from  letter  on  Millais' death, 

i.  416. 
Extracts  from  letters  from  East,  1854, 

i.  229,  403  ;   1871.  i.  410. 
Journey  to  East,  i.  222. 
Letter  to  Millais  from  Florence,  ii.  11. 
"  Light  of  the  World,"  i.  135. 
Ojiinion  of  Millais"  pictures,  i.  344, 345. 
Paints  at  Worcester  Park  Fartii,  i.  1 16. 
Pencil  sketch  of  Millais.  ii.  217. 
"  l\)r|)hyro,"  i.  46. 
"  Rienzi,"  i.  72- 
Rossetti,  D.  (i..  and,  i.  50. 
Success,  i.  356,  357. 
"The  Scapegoat.'"  i.  229,  303. 


t 

Ingram,  Sir  William,  buys  "  Bubbles," 
and  sells  it  to  Messrs.  Pears,  ii.  189. 
Irving,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  250. 
Israels,  Josef,  ]iainting  children,  ii.  344. 


J 

James,  Arthur  Gwynne,  sits  for  '■  Eftk- 

Deans,"  ii.  87. 
James,  Cieorge,  sits   for  "The  Ruling 

Passion,"  ii.  172. 
James,    Sir    Henry    (Lord    James    of 
Hereford),  ii.  144,  228,  250. 
At  Erigmore,  ii.  69. 
Recollections  of  Millais,  ii.  403. 
James,  Willie,  model  for  "  Bubliles."  ii. 

172,  186,  271. 
Jameson,  Eliza- 
Last  interview  with  MiUais,  ii.  258. 
Reminiscence  of  Millais,  ii.  98. 
Jones,  George,  lines  on,  i.  27. 
Jopling,  Joseph,  i.  362. 

Sketch  of,  1.  427. 
Jopling,  Mrs.  (Jopling-Rowe),  "Recol- 
lections of  Sir  John  Millais,"  i.  443. 


Keay,  James,  ii,  156. 

Keeley,  Mrs.,  ii.  403. 

Keeliy,  Robert,  ii.  403. 

Ken.iedy   on    Pre-Raphaelite    Iirother- 

hood,  i.  56. 
Knole  House,  interior  in  "Eve  of  St. 

Agnes,"  i,  372. 
Knowles,  Jam  s,  friend  of  Tennyson,  ii. 

141. 


Lambton,  General,  ii.  250. 
Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  i.  355. 
Anecdotes  of,  ii.  44. 
Letter  to  Lady  Millais,  ii.  42. 
Opinion  of  Mill  lis'  pictures,  i.  344,  345. 
Unfinished  pict  u'es,  ii.  47. 
Lang,  Andrew,  uotes  on  Millaij'  works, 

i.  183,  note. 
Langlry,  Mrs.,  sits  for  "  Effie  De.ins."' 

i:.  87. 
Layard,   Sir   Henry,  acts   as   guide   to 

Millais,  i.  390,  391. 
Lear,  Edward,  sings  Tennyson's  songs, 

ii.  142. 
Lear,  Rev.    Richard,  sits  for  monk  in 

"Mercy,"'  ii.  199. 
Leech,  John,  i.  222,  343  ;  ii.  403. 
Death,  i.  274,  378. 
Letters  to  Millais,  i.  269,  270, 
Opinion  of   Millais'  pictu'-es,  i.  344- 

345- 
Salmon-fishing,  1,  266 
Sketch  of,  i.  261. 

Story  of  Duke  of  Athol  and,  i.  26". 
Leighton,  Lord — 
At  Henley  Regatta,  ii.  376. 
"  Cimabue"  ii.  259. 
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Leighton,  Lord  's^continiicd  — 
Congratulates   Millais  on   Haronetcy, 

ii.  177. 
Death,  ii.  326. 
illness,  ii.  314. 

Letters  to  Millais  on   R..\.  banquet, 
ii.  315,  316. 
Lcnipriere  family,  i.  7. 
Leinpriere,  Major-deneral  .Vrtliur — 
Recollections    of   Millais   as    a   boy, 

i.  29. 
Sits  for  "The  Huguenot,"  i.  148. 
Leotard,  f'rcncli  gynniast,  i.  363. 
Leslie,    (j.    D.,    on    Millais    sitting   for 
Lord  Petre  in  "Rape  of  the  Lock," 
i.   164. 
Leslie,  Henry,  ii.  421. 
Lewi;-:,  Arthur,  ii.  92. 
Lindsay,  Colonel,  sits  for  "Je|)hthah," 

Lindsay,  Sir  Coutts,  i.  363. 
Liszt,  Abbe,  ii.  161. 

Presented  to  Millais,  i.  392. 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  in  Scotland,  i.  390. 
Llovd,  Dr.,  visits  Millais,  ii.  61. 
Llovd,  — ,  on  "The  \'ale  of  Rest,"  i. 

'345- 
Lome,  ]\L'irquess  of,  i.  386. 
Louis  X;>,|3oleon,  re-elected  President  of 

the  Republic,  i.  t52. 
Louise,    Princess,   calls   on    Millais,  ii. 

335- 
Lc    -,    Frances,   on    teaching   of  "The 

Wale  of  Rest,"  i.  348. 
Luard,  John  Dalbiac  — 

In  chaml^ers  with  Millais,  i.  291. 
Sketch  of,  i.  243. 

M 

Mcl5ean,  Major,  sits  for  guard  in  "The 

Ransom,"  i.  366. 
Macdor.ald,  of  Kepplestone,  ii.  445. 

Collection  of  artists'  portraits,  ii.  446. 
McEwan,  (Gordon,  sits  for  "St.  Stephen," 

ii.  303- 
MacGregor,  Athol,  n.  155. 
Mackenzie,  Susan  Ann,  note  on  sitting 

for  "  Esther,"  i.  384. 
Mado.v  Brow  n  — 

Contriljutes  to  The  Gcriii,  i.  67. 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  and,  1,  50. 
Description  of  Mille:,  of  Preston,  i. 

149- 
On  "The  Blind  Girl,"  i.  240. 
Mario  — 
Assists  Millais  through  custom-house, 

i.  392. 
At  Villa  Spence,  F"Iorence,  i.  391. 
M^rks,  H.  S.,  letter  on  Millais'  pictures, 
ii.  132. 


Marochetti,  Baron — 

ikist  of  Lady  M ilia's,  i.  300,  368, 
Entertains  Sir  John  and  Lady  Millais, 

i.  446. 
Opinion   of  "The   \'ale  of   Rest,"   i. 

33^'- 
Statuette    of    Millais    and    of    Lc'idy 

Millais,  ii.  218. 

>L'irtin,  (Sir)  Theodore,  at  Thackeray's 

funeral,  i.  yji. 

Max    Nordau    on     Pre  -  Raphaelitism, 

i.6i. 

Ma.wvell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  Life  of 

Don  folin  of  Aiistri(u\    288. 

May,  I'hil,  drawings,  i.  359. 

Meissonnier,  descri|)tion  of,  ii.  106. 

Millais,   Alice   (Mrs.    Stuart -Wortley), 

i.  371  ;  ii.  52,  83. 

On  Millais'  lo\c  of  music,  ii.  417. 

P.)rtrait,  i.  392. 

Sits  for  "Grey  Lady,"  ii.  162. 

Millais,  Effic  (Mrs.  James),  ii.  17. 

As   "Little    Red    Riding    Hood,"   i. 

395- 

Model  for  "My  First"  and  "Second 
Sermons,"  i.  372,  378. 

Portrait,  i.  392. 

Sits  for  "  Nell  Gwynne,"  ii.  162. 
Millais,  Emily  (Mrs.'Wallack),  i.  327. 
Millais,  Emily  >Liry  (Mrs.  Hodgkinson), 
i.  2. 

Educates  her  son,  i.  3,  4,  17. 
MiUais,  Everett,  ii.  17. 

liirth,  i.  305. 

Sits  for  "  Effie  Deans,"  ii.  87. 
Millais,  (icoffroy,  i.  374. 

In  "  Murthly  Water,"   ii.  203. 

Model  for  "  Mercy,"  ii.  199. 

Skill  as  photographer,  ii.  200. 

Visit  to  his  father's  birthplace,  ii.  253, 
Millais,  (ieorge,  i.  428,  433;  ii.  17,  41. 

Death,  ii.  92. 
Millais,  Sir  John  Everett — 

Account  of  intercourse    with    D.   G. 
Rossetti,  i.  52. 

Account  of  starting  Artists'  Orphan 
Fund,  ii.  36. 

Account  of  "  The  Black  Brunswicker," 
i.  350. 

Acrostic,  ii.  234. 

Admiration  for  Puiieh,  ii.  269. 

Appreciation  of  Perth,  ii.  257. 

As  a  speaker,  ii.  382,  385. 

As  an  Academy  student,  i.  24. 

As  l.and«ca|)c  painter,  ii,  450. 

Associate  of  the  R.A.,  i.  217. 

At  Dinan,  i.  9. 

At  H.  M.  Stanley's  wedding,  ii.  69. 

At  his  zenith,  i.  383. 

Baronetcy,  ii.  174,  408. 

Begging  letters  to,  ii.  242. 
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Millais,  Sir  John  Everett  {continued) — 
Hirtli,  i.  I,  2. 
Ikiys  the  "  Lcda,"  i.  391. 
Chairman  of  Hanging  Committee,  ii. 

Comes  to  London,  i.  '2. 

Comic  Sketcli-hook,  i.  211. 

Contrilnitcs  to  'J'lic  iicrni,  i.  66,  67, 

"  Cyclographic  Club,"  and,  i.  65. 

D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  ii.  127. 

Death,  ii.  335. 

Deer-stalking,  i.  396. 

Delight   in   Kensington  Gardens,   ii. 

.97- 
Diary,  extracts  from,  i.  125,  133,  141. 
Doubles,  ii.  220. 
Early  taste  for  drawing,  i.  2. 
Enters  Royal  Academy,  i.  18. 
Finishes   Landseer's  pictures,   ii.  47, 

162,  174. 
Friendship  for  Holman  Hunt,  i.  402. 
Funeral  in  St.  Paul's,  ii.  336. 
Ghost  stories,  i.  272  ;  ii.  416. 
Gives   evidence   as    to    Sir.    Drury's 

sanity,  i.  170. 
Goes  to  Thackeray's  funeral,  i.  2)77- 
Hunts,  i.  177,  265. 
Illness,  ii.  274,  300,  304,  326. 
Illustrates  Anthony  Trollope's  works, 

i.  282. 
In  Memoriam  {Pi/nc/i),  ii.  337. 

By  Alfred  Austin,  ii.  458. 
Indignation  at  "Bubbles"  being  used 

as  advertisement,  ii.  189. 
Jersey  friends,  i.  7. 
Lines  on  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 

ii.  239. 
London  houses,  i.  363  ;  ii.  93. 
Love  for  Highlands  and  Highlanders, 

ii.  199. 
Love  of  fishing,  i.  14,  21. 
Love  of  naisic,  ii.  249,  417. 
Love  of  Natural  History,  i.  2. 
Marriage,  i.  287. 
Meets  Adelina  I'atti,  i.  391. 

Charles  Dickens,  i.  248. 

Du  Maurier,  ii.  265. 

Ganibart  and  Rosa  Bonhcur,  i.  210. 

Holman  Hunt,  i.  43. 

Livingstone,  i   389. 

Lord  Beaconstield,  ii.  75. 

Mascagni,  ii.  4:6. 

Ruskin,  i.  1 16. 

Thackeray,  i.  160. 
Member  of  Institute  of  France,  ii.  161. 
On  Landseer  and  his  critics,  ii.  44. 
On  newspaper  criticisms,  i.  303,  339, 

344. 

On  woman's  jjlace  in  Art.  i.  147. 

Order  "Pour  le   Mcrite"  from   Ger- 
many, ii.  161. 


ii.  228, 


326. 


Millais,  Sir  John  Everett  {continued) — 
Paints   at  Worcester   Park   Farm,   i. 

116. 
Parody  on  "The  Twa  Dogs,"  ii.  240. 
Personal  appearance,  ii.  376,  390. 
Personal  characteristics,  ii.  223,  376, 

380,  393,  402,  442. 
Personal  friends,  i.  402,  422 

250,  265,  335,  422,  426. 
Personal  habits,  ii.  224. 
Plays  chess,  ii.  233. 
Plays  lawn  tennis,  ii.  69. 
Poems — 

A  love  song,  ii.  250. 

On  Burns'  centenary,  ii.  241. 

To  Psyche,  ii.  249. 
Portraits  of,  ii.  217. 
President  of  Royal  Academy,  ii 
Presides  at  Roval  Academy  banquet, 

i.  319,  446. 
Receives  gold  "  Mddaillc  d'Honneur," 

ii.  98,  105. 
Receives  his  first  medal,  i.  14. 
Rents  Newmill  and  shooting  of  Stob- 

hall,  ii.  290. 
Rec|ucsts  for  autograjihs,  ii.  245. 
Scene    with    Hanging  Committee,   i. 

-53- 
Sends  pictures  to  Paris   Exhibition, 

1855,  i.  246. 
Shoots  and  fishes  in  Scotland,  i.  266, 

2S9,    36t,    367,    y]\,    386;    ii.    25, 

Sketches  Dickens  after  death,  ii.  30. 
Speech  at  Literary   Fund  dinner,  ii. 

407. 
Sport  at  Murthly,  ii.  148. 
Story  of  interview  with  Donovan,  ii. 

37'9- 
Struggle  against  adverse  criticism,  i. 

335- 
lalks  on  architecture  with  Ruskm,  1. 

205. 
"Thoughts  on  our  Art,"  li.  385. 
Three  historic  gatherings,  i.  417. 
Tour  abroad  with  Lady  Millais  and 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  i.  390. 
Tour  in  Holland,  ii.  108. 
Transition  in  art,  ii.  i. 
Visits  Hawarden,  ii.  169. 

His  parents,  i.  327. 

John  Gould,  ii.  169. 

Oxford,  i.  34. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  ii.  13. 

Saiah  Bernhardt,  ii.  107. 

Scotland    with    Collins,    Halliday. 
and  Luard,  i.  243. 

Scotland  with  Ruskins,  i.  196. 

Studios  of  (icromeaiul  Meissonnirr. 
ii.  106. 
Yachting  trip  to  Jersey,  ii.  320. 
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\tint(cii)  - 
Farm,   i. 

5,"  ii.  240. 

\  390- 
.  223,  376, 

2  ;  ii.  228, 


241. 


my,  ii.  326. 
ly  banquet, 


.  14. 

mg  of  Stob- 

ii.  245. 
mimittce,   1. 

Exhibition, 

land,  i.  266, 
86;    ii.    25, 

eath,  ii.  30. 
d  dinner,  ii. 


)onovan,  u. 
criticism,  i. 
1  Ruskin,  i. 


Millais  (Sir)  John  Everett,  Art  hfe  and 
methods,  ii.  338,  S{'(jq. 
Appreciation  of  work  of  other  artists, 

ii-  354. 
As  critic,  11.  350,  379. 
Brushes,  ii.  340. 

Estimate  of  his  own  work,  ii.  353,  380. 
Materials,  ii.  340. 
Modelling  with  clay,  ii.  jjo. 
Models,  ii.  14,  192,  343. 
Note  on  fashion  in  Art,  ii.  364. 
Objection  to  interviewers,  ii.  356. 
On  historical  painting,  ii.  362. 
Opinion  of  Art  critics,  ii.  370. 
Opinion  of  Art  Schools,  ii.  362. 
Opinion  on  Art,  ii.  359,  372. 
Painting  animals,  ii.  347. 

Children,  ii.  344. 

Dogs,  ii.  348. 

Lizards,  ii.  349. 

Mice,  ii.  349. 
\'ehicles,  ii.  340. 
Millais,  (Sir)  John  Everett,  Letters  to — 
Robert  Benson,  i.  318. 
Philip  Calderon,  R..-\.,  ii.  143. 
Mr.  Combe,  i.  91,  97,  100,  loi,   102, 

124,  ISO,   155,   159,   161,   162,   163, 

171,  178,   186,   189,  191,  201,  202, 

204,  218,  221,  226,  245. 
Mrs.  Combe,  i.  88,  89,  93,  94,  99,  103, 

116,   121,    122,   123,   151,    159,   190, 

206,  224,  226. 
Kate  Dickens  (Mrs.  Pcrugini),  ii.  173. 
Du    Maurier,  ii.   266,  272,   278,  280, 

284. 
Editor  of  Times  on  National  Portrait 

Gallery,  ii.  209. 
W.  W.  Fenn  on  deer-stalking,  i.  397. 
Frith,  ii.  322. 
Miss  (iladstone  on  grant  for  National 

Gallery,  ii.  365. 
George  Hodgkinson,  i.  192. 
Mrs.    Hodgkinson,   i.    166,    168,   170, 

305. 

Joseph  Joplmg,  1.  427, 428,  430 ;  11.  346. 

.Mrs.  Jopling,  i.  433. 
On  critics,  ii.  370. 

Ada  Leech,  i.  276. 

Lord  Leighton,  ii.  364. 

Everett  >Iillais,  on  fire  at  Newhill, 
ii.  293. 

John  (i.  Millais,  ii.  321. 

Lady  Millais  c|uotod,  i.  295,  297,  300, 
324,  336,  347,  350,  355,  361,  367, 
37^,  374,  3^6;  n.  6,  24,  75,  84,  121, 
137,  160,  182,  213,  286,  289,  304. 

Mary  Millais,  ii.  56,  84,  285,  294. 

William  Millais,  ii.  322,  326. 

Briton  Riviere,  R..\.,  ii.  133,  199,  300. 

S:r  Henry  Tate,  ii.  369. 

George  Wyatt,  i.  178. 


Millais  (Sir)  John  Everett,  i'ictures,  i.  56. 
"A  Disciple,"  ii.  304. 
"A  Forerunner,"  ii.  314. 
"A  Souvenir  of  \'elastjuez,"  ii.  17. 
"An  Idyll  of  1745,"  •••  '65  and  note. 
"Apple  Blossoms"  (Spring),  i.   323, 

339,  342,  393- 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  i.  290  ;  ii.  45S. 
Black-and-white  drawings,  i.  358. 
"lilow,   Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind," 

ii.  297,  457. 
"  Boadicea,"  i.  385. 
"  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,"  ii.  17,  23. 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  li.  87. 
"  JJridesmaid    throwing    the     Luck) 

Slipper,"  i.  374. 
"  Bubbles,"  ii.  186. 
"Charlie  is  My  Darling,"  i.  379. 
"Cherry  Ripe,"  ii.  117,  118,  121. 
"Chill  October,"  ii.  26,  75.  457. 
"  Christ  in  the  Home  of  His  J'arents," 

i.  74  ;  ii.  394. 
"Christmas  Eve,  1887,"  ii.  200. 
"Cinderella,"  ii.  128,  131. 
"Clarissa,"  ii.  199. 
"Crusader's  Return,"  i.  328. 
"Cuckoo,"  ii.  127. 
"Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  i.  41,  42,  46, 

150. 
"Dew-drenched  Furze,"  ii.  213,  285. 
"Diana  \'ernon,"  ii.  127. 
Drawings  for  Fraiiiiiy  Parsonage,  i. 

359. 
"  Effie  Deans,"  ii.  87. 
"Escape  of  a  Heretic,"  i.  319. 
"  Esther,"  i.  384. 
"Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  i.   372;  ii.   394, 

398; 
"  Eveline,  daughter  of  E.  Lees,  Esq.," 

ii.  56. 
"  Evil  One  Sowing  Tares,"  i.  384. 
E.xhibition  of  1881,  ii.  131. 
"  t'erdinand  lured  by  Ariel,"  i.  56,  82. 
"  Flowing  to  the  Sea"  (the  Millstream), 

ii.  30,  39. 
"Found,"  ii.  174. 

"  Fringe  of  the  Moor,"  ii.  55,  401,  457. 
"Glen  Birnam,"  ii.  285. 
"Grandfather  and  Child,"  i.  41. 
Grosvcnor  F^xhibition,  1886,  ii.  195. 
"  Halcyon  Days,"  ii.  290. 
"  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  ii.  39. 
"Isabella"   [sec   "Lorenzo   and    Isa- 
bella"). 
"Jephthah,"  i.  392  ;  ii.  i,  5. 
"L'FInfant    du     Regiment"    ("The 

Random  Shot  "),  i.  237. 
"Leisure  Hours,"'  i.  379. 
"  Lingering  Autumn,"  ii.  285. 
"Little  Miss  Mufict,"  ii.  165. 


"  Lorenzo  and  Isabc'l;! 


33, 


56,  69. 
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Mi'.lais,    Sir    Joliii 
{continued)- 
"  Love  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland," 

i-  333'  339.  349- 
"  Mariana,"  i.  56,  98,  106,  161. 
"  Mercy"  ("St.  Bartholomew's  Day"), 

ii.  196. 
"  Messij^c  from  the  Sea,"  ii.  165. 
"  Miirthlv  Moss,"  ii.  74.  200. 
"Murthly  Water,"  ii.  J03. 
"  My  First  Sermon,"  i.  372,  377. 
"  My  Second  Sermon,"  i.  372,  379. 
'•  Nell  (jwvnne,"  ii.  47,  162. 
"Xo,"ii.  56,69. 

"  N'orth-West  J'assagc,"  ii.  48,  52 
"Ophelia,"  i.  56,  115,  144,  151  ;  ii.  412, 

450. 
"Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,"  ii. 

70,  457- 
'■  Parable  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money" 

i.  368,  371. 
"  l^eace  Concluded  "  ('*  Return  from 

the  Crimea"),  i.  112,  290. 
"Perfect  IJliss,"  ii.  165. 
"Pilgrims  to  St.  Paul's,"  "•  '9- 
"  Pizarro,"  i.  38,  46. 
"Pomona,"  ii.  161. 
Portraits  of — 

Sir  John  Astley,  ii.  134,  147. 

Lord  Beaconsfie'd,  ii.  133. 

Mrs.  Bcddington,  ii.  117. 

Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  ii.  40. 

Principal  Caird,  of  Glasgow,  ii.  133. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  ii.  159. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  ii.  285. 

Sir  John  Fowler,  ii.  20. 

Mrs.  Charles  Freeman,  i.  371. 

John  Garret,  ii.  147. 

Mrs.  Gibbs,  ii.  285. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.Gladstone  (1879), 
ii.  no,  113. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (1884), 
ii.  166. 

Right  Hon.  \V.  E.  Gladstone  (1889), 
ii.  208. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  ii.  134,  147. 

George  Grote,  ii.  36. 

John  Hare,  ii.  299. 

Harold,  son  of  Dowager  Countess 
of  Winchelsea,  i.  383. 

Mrs.  Heugh,  ii.  41. 

Himself,  for  Uffizzi  Gallery,  ii.  127, 
218. 

Daughters  of  J.  R.  Hoare,  ii.  83. 

J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  ii.  160. 

^L1rchioness  of  Huntley,  ii.  24. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  ii.  165. 

Captain    and    Mrs.    James    (Efifie 
Millais),  ii.  134, 

Mrs.  Jopling,  i.  429  ;  ii.  117. 

Sir  John  Kelk,  ii.  24. 


I''.verett,     Pictures,   !   Millais,    Sir    John     I'Lvercti,     Pictures, 

(co»/i/iitf(/  < 
Portraits  of  [continitcd)  — 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard,  ii.  1 17. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  ii.  91. 

Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Lawson,  ii.  285. 

Miss  Nina  Lohmann,  ii.2oand  note, 
451.. 

Marquis   )f  Lome,  ii.  165. 

Lord  Lytton,  ii.  76. 

Henry  .\Ianners,Marc|uisof  Granliv, 
i-  374- 

H.R.H.  Princess  Marie  of  ICdin- 
burgh  (Crown  Princess  of  Kou- 
mania),  ii.  159. 

Cardinal  Newman,  ii.  133,  147. 

Sir  James  Paget,  ii.  39. 

Lady  Peggy  Primrose,  ii.  166. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  ii.  160. 

Mrs.  Sebastian  Schlesinger,  ii.  83. 

Miss  Ada  Simon,  ii.  304. 

Miss  Alcyone  Ste|>ney,  ii.  117. 

Mrs.  James  Stern,  ii.  160. 

Mrs.  Stibbard,  ii.  1 17. 

Wyclif  Taylor,  i.  3S3. 

Miss  E.  Tennant,  ii.  56. 

Lord  Tennyson,  ii.  141. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  ii.  134,  143. 

Duchess  of  Westminster,  ii.  76,  134. 
160. 

Duke  of  Westminster,  ii.  39. 

Lord  Wimborne,  ii.  134. 
"  Pot  Pourri,"  i.  306. 
"  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  ii.  88. 
"  Princess  Elizabeth,"  ii.  117,  122,  401. 
"  Punchinella,"  ii.  196. 
"Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  i. 

98,  105,  135  ;  ii.  440. 
"  Romans  Leaving  Britain,"  i.  384. 
"  Rosalind  and  Celia,''  i.  392  ;  ii.  i,  2, 

II,  19,  338. 
"  St.  Agnes  Eve,"  ii.  442. 
"St.  Stephen,"  ii..  300,  304,  312,  394. 
"  Shelling  Peas,"  ii.  208. 
"Sir  Isumbras,"  i.  306,  scqq.;  ii.  398. 
"  Sleeping,"  i.  392  ;  ii.  6. 
"  Sound  of  Many  Waters,"  ii.  S3. 
"  Speak :  Speak  f"  ii.  300,  304,  3 1 4.  397^ 
"Stella,"  ii.  19. 

"Stitch:  Stitch:  Stitch:"   ii.  5: 
"Suspense,"  i.  374. 
"Sweet  Emma  Morland,"  ii.  289. 
"Sweetest  Eyes,"  ii.  141. 
"The  Beefeater,"  ii.  397. 
"  The  Black  Brunswicker,"  ii.  350, 

and  note. 
"The  Blind  Gid,"  i.  237,  240,  310; 

394,  451  • 
-'n'he  Captive,"  ii.  162. 
"The  Crown  of  Love,"  ii.  56. 
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Millais,    Sir    John 

[continued)- 
"The  Deserted  Garden,"  ii.  55, 
"The  Empty  Caye."  ii.  304. 
"Tlic  Flood,"  i.  97,  9^^  •  ii.  18,  23. 
"The  ("lambler'.s  Wife."  ii    19. 
"The  Circy  Lady,"  ii.  162. 
"The  Huguenot,"  i.  56,  135,  136,  146; 

ii.  196,  394,  397. 
"The  Knight-Errant."  ii.  24. 
"The  Last  Trek,"  ii.  332. 
"The  Minuet,"  i.  390,  392.        ' 
"The  Moon  is  I' p."  ii.  285. 
"The  Old  Castle,"  ii.  457. 
"'•he  Old  Garden,"  ii.  203,  204,  401, 

.457- 
Lines  on,  207. 
"The  Order  of  Release,"  i.  180,  184; 

ii-  394,  453- 
"The  I'oachcr's  Wife,"  i.  362. 
"The    Pioscribcd    Royalist,"    i.    164, 

165,  172. 
"The  Random  Shot,"  i.  239. 
"The  Ransom,"  i.  362,  365,  371. 
"The  Rescue"  ("The  Firemen"),  i. 
112,    247,    250,    254.    258  ;    ii.    162, 

338- 
"The  Ruling  Passion,    ii.  169.  170. 
"The  Sisters,"  ii.  19. 
"The  Stowaway,"  ii.  165. 
"The  Waif  and  Strav,"  ii.  165. 
"The  White  Cockade,"  i.  368. 
"The  Widow's  Mite,"  i.  38  :  ii.  20,23. 
"The  Wolfs  Den,"  i.  374  ;  ii.  17, 
"Time  the  Reaper,"  ii.  314. 
"Trust  Me,"  i.  371. 
"Two  Bairns,"  ii.  213. 
"  \'ale  of  Rest,"  i.  328,  336.  339,  342, 

349,   392  ;  ii.    33«,   339,  393,  39^, 

457,  458. 
"  X'ictory,  O  Lord  "    "Joshua  "),  ii.  34. 
"Waking,"  i.  385,39-- 
Water  colours,  i.  360. 
"  Woodman's    Daughter."   i.    56,    97, 

109;  ii.  339. 

"Yeoman  of  the  Cniard."  ii.  79. 

"Yes,"  ii.  88  and  note. 
Millais,  John  Guille,  ii.  17,40,  52,  83. 

Account  of  visiting  his  father's  birth- 
place, ii.  253. 

Engages  models,  ii.  192. 

Finds  print  of"  North -West  Passage  " 
in  South  Africa,"  ii.  52. 

Fishing  at  Murthly,  ii.  155. 

Game  Birds  and  Shootiiv^  Sketches^ 
ii.  286. 

Visits  to  John  Gould,  ii.  169. 
Millais,  John  William- 
Death,  ii.  20. 

Incurably  musical,  ii.  417. 

Sketch  of,  i,  i. 


Millais,  Lady,  i.  287. 
.Account  of  visit  to  Tinner,  i.  1  56. 
Assists  her  husband,  i.  287. 
Eyesight,  ii.  299. 

In  Germany  under  oculist,  ii.  304. 
Record  of  pictures,  i.  306. 
Story   of    Charles    Reade    and    "Sir 
Isumljras,"  i.  313. 
Millais,    Margaret,   sits  for  "Pomona," 

ii.  i6r. 
Millais,  Marv 

Model  for"  Waking,"  i.  385. 
i'orlrait,  i.  392. 

Story  about  "  Waking,"  i.  395. 
Millais,    Sophie   (Mrs.    .MacEwan;,   ii. 
274  note. 
In  "The  Flood,"  ii.  18. 
Model  for  "Clarissa"  and  "  i'unchin- 

ella,"  ii.  199. 
Sits  for  "  Princess  Elizabeth,''  ii.  123. 
.Millais,  William,  i.  i. 
.Account  of  his  brother  receiving  his 

first  medal,  i.  14. 
.Account  of  visit  to  Scotland,  i.  209. 
Account  of  visiting  Mr.  Drury,  i.  36. 
Ghost  story,  i.  272. 
Letter  on  cricket,  i.  22. 
Note  on  "  Woodman's  Daughter,"  i. 

98,  1 10. 
On   girls  in  "Return  of  the   Dove" 

and  "  Mariana,"  i.  98. 
On  his  brother's  slimness,  i.  91. 
On  origin  of  "The  Rescue,"  i.  247. 
Paints  at  Worcester  Park  Farm,  i.  116. 
Portrait  of  his  mother,  i.  4. 
Sketch  of,  i.  8. 
Story  of  sign-board  of  George   Inn, 

Hromley,  i.  165. 
Story  of  Thackeray,  Millais,  and  Car- 

lyle,  i.  277. 
Story  of  "The  \'ale  of  Rest,"  i.  332. 
Water-colour  landscapes,  i.  176. 
Miller,  James,  ii.  156. 

In  "  Murthly  Water,"  ii.  203. 
Miller,    of    Preston,    .Madox     Brown's 

sketch  of,  i.  149. 
Millet,  imjircssionism,  ii.  2. 
Mills,  Lady,  i.  362. 
Milnes,  Monckton  (Lord  Houghton),  i. 

362. 
"Mr.    Briggs"   of  Punchy  origin   of,  1. 

289. 
Mitchell,  .Sir  Thomas,  i.  2. 
Moore,  Albert,  ii.  440. 
Mulready,  i.  355. 

Munro,  medallion  of  Millai'-;,  ii.  218. 
Munro,  of  No\ar,  friend  of  Turner,  i, 

'57- 
Murray,William,appreciation  of  "Cherry 

Ripe,"  ii.  122. 
Murthly,  sport  at,  ii.  148. 
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Narcs,  Sir  (leor^'C,  and  Miliais,  ii.  ;i. 
Nenula,    Madaiiu',    |)la\s    in     Miliais' 

hliidio,  ii.  426. 
Newman,   Cardinal,  sits   to   .Miliais,  ii. 

386. 
Ne\vinill,  tiic  at,  ii.  293. 
Newton,  Arthui',  ii.  182. 


O 

O'Connor,    John,    jiaints    archway    in 

"  X'-ll  dwynne,"  ii.  162. 
O  Neil,  Henry,  sketch  of,  i.  433. 
Owen,  Richard,  letter  to  Lady   M'llaii, 

i.  43^'- 
Owen,  Sir  Cunlifte,  V\.  105. 
O.xfrrd  attempts  the  Queen's  life,  i.  21. 


Pallisser,  Lady,  sits  for  "Charlie  is  My 

Darling,'-'  i.  379. 
Parsons,  Alfred,  drawi  -gs,  i.  359. 

Illustrations   in  //iir/rf-'s  Maj^txzifte, 

ii.  233. 
Pat.nore,  Co\  entry — 

Contributes  to  77/c  C:riit,  i.  67. 
J're-Raphaeliasm,  and,  i.  51. 
Paton,  Sir  Noel  — 

Pre-Kaphaelitism,  and,  i.  51. 
Reminiscences  of  Miliais,  ii.  330. 
Patti,  Adelina  and  Carl'jtta,  in  Florence, 

i.  391. 
Paxton,    Sir   Joseph,   Miliais   sketches, 

i.  12. 
Pears,  Messrs.,  use  "  liubblcs  "  as  adver- 
tisement, ii.  189. 
Perngini,  Carlo,  ii.  250. 
Perugini,  Mrs.  {see  Dickens,  Kate). 
Petrie,  Helen,  model  for  girls  in  "The 

Ransom,"  i.  366. 
Phillip,  John.  ii.  92. 
Paintings,  ii.  109. 
Portraits  of  Miliais,  ii.  217,  218. 
Phillips,  Claude,  on  ''The  Old  C<.rden," 

ii.  207. 
Phillips,  Frederick  and  Mary  Stewart, 

in  "Two  Hairns,"  ii.  213. 
Piko,  Horace   B.,  letter   to   .Miliais,  ii. 

220. 
Pitt,    Mrs.,  remiiiiscence  of   Miliais,  i. 

1 69. 
Pius  IX.,  i.  391. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  i.  14  ;  ii.  403. 
Potter,  Rupert,  ii.  127. 
Pre-Raphaelite    Brotherhood    ends,    i. 

222. 
Pre-Raphaelitism  :  its  meaning  and  its 

history,  i.  43,  sec/c/. 


I'rinsep,  \  aleiiiinc,  i.  356. 

Letter   to    .Miliais    on    "Eve   of    St 

Agnes."  i.  374. 
On  .Art.  ii.  339. 
Reminiscences    of    Miliais,    ii.    376. 

St',/</. 

Prints  of  pictures  in  distant  lands,  ii.  52. 
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Quain,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  304. 
Letter  to  Miliais.  ii.  320. 
Queen  of  lloll.md  invites  Miliais  to  visit 

her.  ii.  83. 
Queen  of  Spain  invites  Miliais  to  visit 

Madrid,  ii.  109. 
Queen  \'ictoria — 

.\nd  Prince  Consort  \  isit  (ilen  .\rtney 

Forest,  i.  401. 
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